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ing 
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ihg  Service  returned  to  the  two  Philofo-Di  AL, 
phers,  whom  we  found  in  the  Library.  VI 
They  told  us.  That,  if  there  was  a  God, 
he  was  prefent  every  where,  as  well  as 
at  Church;  and  that  if  we  had  been 
ferving  hrm  one  way,  they  did  not  neg- 
led:  to  do  as  much  another;  inafmuch 
as  a  free  Exercife  of  Reafon  mujft  be  al- 
lowed the  moft  acceptable  Service  and 
Worfliip,  that  a  rational  Creature  can  of- 
fer to  its  Creator.  However,  faid  Aid- 
phron^  if  you,  Gentlemen,  can  but  folve 
the  Difficulties  which  I  fhall  propofe  to- 
morrow Morning,  I  promife  to  go  to 
Church  next  Sunday.  After  fome  gene- 
ral Converfation  of  this  Kind,  we  fate 
down  to  a  light  Supper,  and  the  next 
Morning  affembled  at  the  fame  Place  as  the 
Day  before:  where  being  all  feated,  I  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  foregoing  Week  our  Con- 
ferences had  been  carried  on  for  a  longer 
Time,  and  with  lefs  Interruption  than 
I  had  ever  known,  or  well  could  be,  in 
Town :  where  Mens  Hours  are  fo  broken 
by  Vifits,  Bufmefs,  and  Amufements,  that 
whoever  is  content  to  form  his  Notions 
from  Converfation  only,  muft  needs  have 
them  very  fhattered  and  imperfed".  And 
what  have  we  got,  replied  Alciphroji^  by 
all  thefe  continued  Conferences  ?  For  my 
part,  I  think  my  felf  juft  where  I  was, 
B  z  with 
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Dial,  with  refpedl  to  the  main  Point  that  divides 
VI.  us,  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Relgion. 
I  anfwered:  That  fo  many  Points  had 
been  examined,  difcuffed,  and  agreed  be- 
tween him  and  his  Adverfaries,  that  I  hoped 
to  fee  them  come  to  an  in  tire  Agreement 
in  the  end.  For  in  the  iirft  Place,  faid  I, 
the  Principles  and  Opinions  of  thofe  who 
are  called  Free-thinkers,  or  Minute  Phi- 
lofophers,  have  been  pretty  clearly  ex- 
plained. It  hath  been  alfo  agreed, 
That  Vice  is  not  of  that  Benefit  to  the 
Nation,  which  fome  Men  imagine:  That 
Virtue  is  highly  ufeful  to  Mankind  :  But 
that  the  Beauty  of  Virtue  is  not  alone  fuf- 
ficient  to  engage  them  in  the  Practice  of 
it :  That  therefore  the  Belief  of  a  God  and 
Providence  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  the 
State,  and  tolerated  in  good  Company,  as 
a  ufeful  Notion.  Further,  it  hath  been 
proved  that  there  is  a  God :  That  it  is  rea- 
fonable  to  worfhip  him:  And  that  the 
Worfhip,  Faith,,  and  .Principles  prefcri- 
bed  by  the  Chriftian  Religion  have  a  ufe- 
ful Tendency.  Admit,  replied  Alciphroriy 
addreffing  himfelf  to  Crito,  all  th-^it  Dion 
faith  to  be  true:  Yet  this  doth  not  hinder 
rny  being  juft  where  I  was,  with  refped: 
to  the  main  Point.  Since  there  is  nothing 
in  all  this  that  proves  the  Truth  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion :  Though  each  of  thofe 

Par- 
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Particulars  enumerated  may,  perhaps,  pre-  Dial. 
judice  in  its  favour.     I  am  therefore  to     VI. 
fufpecfl  my  felf  at  prefent  for  a  prejudiced*^ 
Perfon;    prejudiced,  I  fay,  in  favour  of 
Chriftianity.     This,  as  I  am  a  Lover  of 
Truth,  puts  me  upon  my  Guard  againft 
Deception.     I  muft  therefore  look  fharp, 
and  v^ell  confider  every  Step  I  take. 

II.  CRL  You  may  remember,  Aid- 
pb^on.,  you  propofed  for  the  Subjedl  of  our 
prefent  Conference  the  Confideration  of 
certain  Difficulties  and  Objections,  which 
you  had  to  offer  againft  the  Chriftian  Re- 
ligion. We  are  now  ready  to  hear  and 
confider  whatever  you  ihall  think  fit  to 
produce  of  that  Kind,  '  Atheifm,  and  a 
wrong  Notion  of  Chriftianity,  as  of  fome- 
thing  hurtful  to  Mankind,  are  great  Pre- 
judices ;  the  Removal  of  which  may  dif- 
pofe  a  Man  to  argue  with  Candor,  and  fub- 
mit  to  reafonable  Proof:  But  the  remo- 
ving Prejudices  againft  an  Opinion,  is  not 
to  be  reckoned  prejudicing  in  its  favour. 
It  may  be  hoped  therefore,  that  you  will 
be  able  to  do  juftice  to  your  Caufe,  with- 
out being  fond  of  it.  jiLC.  O  Crito  ! 
that  Man  may  thank  his  Stars  to  whom 
Nature  hath  given  a  fublime  Soul,  who 
can  raife  himfelf  above  popular  Opinions, 
and,  looking  down  on  the  Herd  of  Man- 
B  3  kind, 
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Di  AL.kind,  behold  them  fcattered  over  the  Sur-- 
VI.  faceof  the  whole  Earth,  divided  and  fub- 
divided  into  numberlefs  Nations  and 
Tribes,  differing  in  Notions  and  Tenets,  as 
in  Language,  Manners,  and  Drefs.  The 
Man  who  takes  a  general  View  of  the  World 
^nd  its  Inhabitants,  from  this  lofty  Stand, 
above  the  Reach  of  Prejudice,  feems  to 
breathe  a  purer  Air,  and  to  fee  by  a  clearer 
Light:  But  how  to  impart  this  clear  and 
extenfive  View  to  thofe  who  are  wander- 
ing beneath  in  the  narrow  dark  Paths  of 
Error!  This  indeed  is  a  hard  Task: 
yet,  hard  as  it  is,  I  (hall  try  if  by  any 
means, 

Clara  tu^e  pojjlm  prspandere  lumlm.  menti. 

Lucret. 

Know  then,  that  all  the  various  Cafls  or 
Se6ls  of  the  Sons  of  Men  have  each  their 
Faith,  and  their  religious  Syftem,  germi- 
nating and  fprouting  forth  from  that  com- 
mon Grain  of  Eathuliafm,  which  is  an 
original  Ingredient  in  the  Compofition  of 
Humane  Nature.  They  fliall  each  tell 
of  Intercourfe  with  the  invifible  World, 
Revelations  from  Heaven,  divine  Oracles, 
and  the  like.  All  which  Pretenfions,  when 
I  regard  with  an  impartial  Eye,  it  is  im- 
poffible  I  fliould  affcnt  to  all,  and  I  find 

within 
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within  my  felf  fomething  that  withholdsDi  al 
me  from  affenting  to  any  of  them.  For  VI. 
although  I  may  be  wilHng  to  follow,  fo 
far  as  common  Senfe  and  the  Light  of 
Nature  lead ;  yet  the  fame  Reafon,  that 
bids  me  yield  to  rational  Proof,  forbids 
me  to  admit  Opinions  without  Proof. 
This  holds  in  general  againft  all  Revela- 
tions whatfoever.  And  be  this  my  firft 
Objedlion  againft  the  Chriflian  in  parti- 
cular. CRT,  As  this  Objedion  fuppofes 
there  is  no  Proof  or  Reafon  for  believing 
the  Chriftian  Revelation;  if  good  Reafon 
can  be  affigned  for  fuch  Belief,  it  comes  to 
nothing.  Now  I  prefume  you  will  grant, 
the  Authority  of  the  Reporter  is  a  true 
and  proper  Reafon  for  believing  Reports ; 
And  the  better  this  Authority,  the  jufter 
Claim  it  hath  to  our  AiTent :  But  the  Au- 
thority of  God  is  on  all  Accounts  thebeft; 
Whatever  therefore  comes  from  God,  it 
is  moft  reafonable  to  believe, 

III.  ^LC.  This  I  grant,  but  then  itmuft 
be  proved  to  come  from  God.  CRI.  And 
are  not  Miracles,  and  the  Accomplifli- 
ments  of  Prophecies,  joined  with  the  Ex- 
cellency of  its  Doftrine,  a  fufficient  Proof 
that  the  Chriftian  Religion  came  from 
God?  j4LC.  Miracles,  indeed,  would 
prove  fomething:  But  what  Proof  have 
B  4  y/c 
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DiAL.wc  of  thcfe  Miracles?      CPJ.    Proof  of 
VI.     the  fame  Kind  that  we  have  or  can  have 
of  any  Fads  done  a  great  way  off,  and  a 
long  time  ago.     We  have  authentic  Ac- 
counts tranfmitted  down  to  us  from  Eye- 
Witneffes,    whom  v^e    cannot   conceive 
tempted  to  impofe  upon  us  by  any  PIu- 
mane  Motive  whaifoever :    inafmuch   as 
they  afl:ed  therein  contrary  to  their  In- 
terefts,    their   Prejudices,    and   the   very 
Principles  in  which  they  had  been  nurfed 
and   educated.       Thefe    Accounts   were 
confirmed  by  the  unparallel'd  Subverfion 
of  the  City  of  Jerujalem,  and  the  Difper- 
fion  of  the  Jtwifi  Nation,    which  is  a 
ftanding  Teftimony  to  the  Truth  of  the 
Gofpel,  particularly  of  the  Predictions  of 
our   Bleffed   Saviour.      Thefe  Accounts, 
within  lefs  than  a  Century,    w^re  fpread 
throughout  the  World,  and  believed  by 
great  numbers  of   People.      Thefe  fame 
Accounts   were  committed   to  Writing, 
tranflated    into   feveral  Languages,     and 
handed  down  with  the  fame  Refpeil  and 
Confent  of  Chriftians  in  the  moft  diflant 
Churches.      Do  you  not  fee,    faid  Alci- 
fkro72^  ftaring  full  at  Crito^  that  all   this 
hangs  by    Tradition?       And  Tradition, 
take  my  Word  for  it,    gives  but  a  weak 
Hold :     It  is  a  Chain,  whereof  the  firfl 
Links  may  be  ftronger  than  Steel,  and  yet^ 

the 
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the  laft  weak  as  Wax,  and  brittle  as  Dial, 
Glafs.  Imagine  a  Pidure  copied  fuccef-  VI. 
fively  by  an  hundred  Painters,  one  from 
another ;  how  like  muft  the  laft  Copy  be 
to  the  Original !  How  lively  and  diftindl 
will  an  Image  be,  after  an  hundred  Re- 
flexions between  two  parallel  Mirrours  ! 
Thus  like,  and  thus  lively  do  I  think  a 
faint  vaniihing  Tradition,  at  the  End  of 
fixteen  or  feventeen  hundred  Years.  Some 
Men  have  a  falfe  Heart,  others  a  wrong 
IJead :  and  where  both  are  true,  the  Me- 
mory may  be  treacherous.  Hence  there  is 
ftill  fomething  added,  fomething  omitted, 
and  fomething  varied  from  the  Truth : 
And  the  Sum  of  many  fuch  Additions, 
Dedudions,  and  Alterations,  accumulated 
for  feveral  Ages,  doth,  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Account,  make  quite  another  Thing. 
CRI,  Ancient  Fafts  we  may  know  by 
Tradition,  oral  or  written  :  And  this  lat- 
ter we  may  divide  into  two  Kinds,  private 
and  public,  as  Writings  are  kept  in  the 
Hands  of  particular  Men,  or  recorded  in 
public  Archives.  Now  all  thefe  three  Sorts 
of  Tradition,  for  ought  I  can  fee,  concur 
to  atteft  the  genuine  Antiquity  of  the 
Gofpels.  And  they  are  ftrengthened  by 
collateral  Evidence  from  Rites  inftitut- 
ed,  Feftivals  obferved,  and  Monuments 
eredted    by    ancient  Chriftians,    fuch  as 

Churches, 
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Dial.  Churches,   Baptifteries,    and    Sepulchres, 
VI.     Nov/,   allowing  your  Objeftion  holds  a- 
gainft  oral   Tradition,   fmgly  taken,    yet 
I  can  think  it  no  fuch  difficult  Thing  to 
tranfcribe  faithfully.     And  Things  once 
committed  to  Writing,   are   fecure  from 
Slips  of  Memory,  and  may  with  common 
Care  be  preferved    intire   fo  long  as  the 
Manufcript  lafts :     And  this.  Experience 
fhews  may  be  above  a  thoufand  Years. 
/     The  Alexandrine  Manufcript   is  allowed 
j      to  be  above   twelve  hundred  Years  old^: 
and  it  is  highly  probable  there  were  then 
extant  Copies  four  hundred  Years    old» 
A  Tradition,  therefore,  of  above  fixteen 
hundred  Years,  need  have   only   two  or 
three  Links  in  its  Chain.  And  thefe  Links, 
I      notwithftanding  thatgreatlengthof  Time, 
may  be  very  found  and  intire.     Since  no, 
reafonable  Man  will  deny,  that  an  ancient 
Manufcript  may   be  of  much    the  fame 
Credit  now,  as  when  it  was  firft  written. 
We    have  it  on   good  Authority,  and  it 
I      feems  probable,  that  the  primitive  Chrif- 
I       tians  were  careful  to  tranfcribe  Copies  of 
the  Gofpels  and  Epiftles  for  their  private 
Ufe  :  and  that  other  Copies  were  prefer- 
ved  as  public  Records,    in    the   feveral 
Churches   throughout   the  World  :     and 
that  Portions  thereof  were  conftantly  read 
in  their  Affemblies.     Can  more  ^e  faid  to 
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prove  the  Writings  of  Claffic  Authors,  or  D  i  a  l, 
ancient  Records  of  any  kind  authentic  ?  VI. 
Alciphron,  addrefling  his  Difcourfe  to  Eu- 
fhranor^  faid.  It  is  one  Thing  to  filence 
an  Adverfary,  and  another  to  convince 
him.  What  do  you  think,  Eiiphramr? 
EUPH.  Doubtlefs  it  is.  ALC,  But 
what  I  want,  is  to  be  convinced.  EUPH, 
That  Point  is  not  fo  clear.  ALC.  But 
if  a  Man  had  ever  fo  much  mind,  he 
cannot  be  convinced  by  probable  Argu- 
ments againft  Demonftration.  EUPH.  I 
grant  he  cannot, 

IV.  ALC.  Now  it  is  as  evident  as  De- 
monftration  can  make  it,  that  no  Divine 
Faith  can  poffibly  be  built  upon  Traditi- 
on. Suppofe  an  honeft  credulous  Coun- 
tryman catechifed  and  leftured  every  Sun- 
day by  his  Pariih-Prieft  :  It  is  plain  he 
believes  in  the  Parfon,  and  not  in  God. 
He  knows  nothing  of  Revelations,  and 
Dodrines,  and  Miracles,  but  what  the 
Prieft  tells  him.  This  he  believes,  and 
this  Faith  is  purely  humane.  If  you  fay 
he  has  the  Liturgy  and  the  Bible  for  the 
Foundation  of  his  Faith,  the  Difficulty 
ftill  recurs.  For  as  to  the  Liturgy,  he 
pins  his  Faith  upon  the  civil  Magiftrate, 
as  well  as  the  Ecclefiaftic:  neither  of 
which    can   pretend    Divine  Infpiration. 
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Then   for  the  Bible,  he  takes  both  that 
and  his  Prayer-Book  on  Truft  from  the 
Printer,  who,  he  believes,  made  true  E- 
ditions  from  true  Copies.     You  fee  then 
Faith,    but    what  Faith  ?     Faith  in  the 
Prieft,  in  the  Magiftrate,  in  the  Printer, 
Editor,  Tranfcriber,  none  of  which  can 
with  any  Pretence  be    called  Divine.     I 
had  the  Hint  from  Cratylm\   it  is  a  Shaft 
out  of  his  Quiver,  and,  believe  me,  a  keen 
one.      EUPH,    Let   me  take  and  make 
trial  of  this   fame  Shaft    in  my  Hands. 
Suppofe   then  .your  Countryman  hears  a 
Magiftrate    declare    the   Law   from   the 
Bench,  or  fuppofe  he  reads  it  in  a  Statute 
Book.     What  think  you,  is  the  Printer 
or  the  Juftice  the  true  and  proper  Objed: 
of  his  Faith  and  Submiflion?     Or  do  you 
acknowledge  a  higher  Authority  whereon 
to  found  thofe  loyal  A(5ts,  and  in  which 
they  do  really  terminate  ?  Again,  fuppofe 
you  read  a  Paflage  in  Tacitus  that  you  be- 
lieve true ;  would  you  fay  you  affented  to 
it  on  the  Authority  of  the  Printer  or  Tran- 
fcriber rather  than  the  Hiftorian  ?    ALC, 
Perhaps  I  would,    and  perhaps  I  would 
not.     I  do  not  think  my  felf  obliged  to 
anfwer  thefe  Points.     What  is   this  but 
transferring  the  Queftion  from  one  Sub- 
jecft  to  another  ?     That  which   we  con- 
fidered    was    neither    Law   nor   profane 
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Hiftory,  but  religious  Tradition,  andDI-DiAL< 
vine  Faith.  I  fee  plainly  what  you  aim  VI. 
at,  but  {hall  never  take  for  an  Anfwer 
to  one  Difficulty,  the  flatting  of  another. 
CRL  O  Alciphrcn^  there  is  no  taking 
hold  of  you  who  exped:  that  others  fliould 
(as  you  were  pleaied  to  exprefs  it)  hold 
fair  and  ftand  firm,  while  you  plucked  out 
their  Prejudices  :  How  fliall  he  argue 
with  you  but  from  your  Conceffions,  and 
how  can  he  knov/  what  you  grant  except 
you  will  be  pleafed  to  tell  him?  EUPH, 
But  to  fave  you  the  Trouble,  for  once  I 
will  fuppofe  an  Anfwer.  My  Queflion 
admits  but  of  two  Anfwers  :  take  your 
Choice.  From  the  one  it  will  follow,  that 
by  a  Parity  of  Reafon  we  can  eafily  con- 
ceive, how  a  Man  may  have  Divine  Faith, 
though  he  never  felt  Infpiration  or  faw  a 
Miracle :  inafmuch  as  it  is  equally  pofUblc 
for  the  Mind,  through  whatever  Conduit, 
oral  or  fcriptural.  Divine  Revelation  be  de- 
rived, to  carry  its  Thought  and  Submifli- 
on  up  to  the  Source,  and  terminate  its 
Faith,  not  in  Humane  but  Divine  Autho- 
rity :  not  in  the  Inflrument  or  VelTel  of 
Conveyance,  but  in  the  great  Origin  it 
felf  as  its  proper  and  true  Objedl.  From 
the  other  Anfwer  it  will  follow,  that  you 
introduce  a  general  Scepticifm  into  Hu- 
mane Knowledge,    and  break  down   the 
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Dial. Hinges  on  which  civil  Government,  and 
VI.  all  the  Affairs  of  the  World  turn  and 
depend  :  in  a  Word  that  you  would  de- 
ftroy  Humane  Faith  to  get  rid  of  Divine, 
And  hov/  this  agrees  with  your  profeifing 
that  you  want  to  be  convinced,  I  leave 
you  to  eonfider. 

V.  ALC,  I  fhould  in  earneft  be  glad  to 
be  convinced  one  Way  or  other,  and  come 
to  fome  Conclulion.  But  I  have  fo  many 
Objections  in  ftore,  you  are  not  to  count 
much  upon  getting  over  one.  Depend  on 
it  you  fliall  find  me  behave  like  a  Gentle- 
man and  Lover  of  Truth.  I  will  propofe 
my  Objedions  briefly  and  plainly,  and  ac- 
cept of  reafonable  Anfwers  as  fail  as  you 
can  give  them.  Come,  Euphra?2or,  make 
the  moft  of  your  Tradition  :  you  can  ne- 
ver make  that  a  conftant  and  univerfal 
one,  which  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
unknown,  or  at  beft  difputed  in  the 
Church  for  feveral  Ages :  And  this  is  the 
Cafe  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Teftamenn 
For  though  we  have  now  a  Canon,  as  they 
call  it,  fettled  5  yet  every  one  muft  fee 
and  own  that  Tradition  cannot  grow 
ftronger  by  Age  -,  and  that  what  was  un- 
certain in  the  primitive  Times  cannot  be 
undoubted  in  the  fubfequent.  What  fay 
you  to  this,  Euphranor  1  EUPH.  I  iliouid 
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be  glad  to  conceive  your  Meaning  clear-Di  al< 
iy  before  I  return  an  Anfwer.  It  feems  VI. 
to  me  this  Objed:ion  of  yours  fuppofeth 
that  where  a  Tradition  hath  been  conftant 
and  undifputed,  fuch  Tradition  may  be 
admitted  as  a  Proof;  but  that  where  the 
Tradition  is  defective,  the  Proof  muft  be 
fo  too.  Is  this  your  Meaning  ?  ALC.  It 
is.  EUPH.  Confequently  the  Gofpels 
and  Epiftles  of  Saint  Paul,  which  were 
univerfally  received  in  the  Beginning, 
and  never  fince  doubted  of  by  the  Church, 
muft,  notwithftanding  this  Objediion,  be 
in  reafon  admitted  for  genuine.  And  if 
thefe  Books  contain,  as  they  really  do,  all 
thofe  Points  that  come  into  Controverfy 
between  you  and  me  ;  what  need  I  dif- 
pute  with  you  about  the  Authority  of 
fome  other  Books  of  the  New  Teftament, 
which  came  later  to  be  generally  known 
and  received  in  the  Church  ?  If  a  Man 
affents  to  the  undifputed  Books  he  is  no 
longer  an  Infidel :  though  he  fhould  not 
hold  the  Revelations,  or  the  Epiftle  of 
Saint  James  or  Jiide,  or  the  latter  of  Saint 
Paul,  or  the  two  laft  of  Saint  Jobn  to  be 
Canonical.  The  additional  Authority  of 
thefe  Portions  of  Holy  Scripture  may 
have  its  Weight,  in  particular  Controver- 
fies  between  Chriftians,  but  can  add  no- 
thing to  Arguments  againft  an  Infidel  as 
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fuch.      Wherefore,    though   I  believe   ^ 
fubfequent  Age  might  clear  up  what  was 
oblcure  or  dubious  in  a  Foregoing,  and 
that  good  Reafons   may   be  afligned  for 
receiving  thefe  Books,  yet  thofe  Reafons 
feem  now  be  fide  our  Purpofe.    When  you 
are  a  Chriflian  it  will  be  then  Time  c- 
nough  to  argue  this  Point.     And  you  will 
be  the  nearer  being   fo,    if  the  Way  be 
fhorten'd  by  omitting  it  for  the  prefent. 
ALC.  Not   fo  near  neither,  as  you  per- 
haps imagine  :    For,  notwithftanding  all 
the  fair  and  plaufible  Things  you  may  fay 
about    Tradition,     when  I  confider  the 
Spirit  of  Forgery  which  reigned  in   the 
primitive  Times,  and  refle(5l  on  the  feve- 
ral  Gofpels,  Acfls,  and  Epiftles,  attributed 
to  the  Apofties,  which  yet  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  fpurious,  I  confefs  I  cannot 
help  fufpeaing  the  whole.     EUPH.  Tell 
me,  Alciph7^o?t,  do  you  fufped:  all  Plato\ 
Writings  for  fpurious,  becaufe  the  Dia- 
logue upon  Death,  for  inftance,  is  allow- 
ed to  be  fo  ?    Or  will  you  admit  none  of 
Tidlys  Writings   to  be  genuine,  becaufe 
Sigoniiis   impoied    a    Book   of   his   own 
writing  for  Tullfs  Treatife  de  Confolatione^ 
and  the  Impofture  paiTed  for  fome  Time 
on  the  World  ?     ALC,  Suppofe  I  admit 
for  the  Works  of  'I'ldly  and  Plato  thofe 
that  commonly  pafs  for  fuch.  What  then  ? 
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EUPH.  Why  then  I  would  fain  knoW,D  i  al; 
whether  it  be  equal  and  impartial  in  a  VL 
Freethinker,  to  meafure  the  Credibility 
of  profane  and  facred  Books  by  a  different 
Rule.  Let  us  know  upon  what  Foot  we 
Ghriftians  are  to  argue  with  Minute  Phi- 
lofophers  :  whether  we  may  be  allowed 
the  Benefit  of  common  Maxims  in  Logic 
and  Criticifm  ?  If  we  may,  be  pleafed  to 
affign  a  Reafon  why  fuppofititious  Writ- 
ings, which  in  the  Style  and  Manner  and 
Matter  bear  vifible  Marks  of  Impofture, 
and  have  accordingly  been  rejefted  by  the 
Church,  can  be  made  an  Argument  a- 
gainft  thofe  which  have  been  univerfally 
received,  and  handed  down  by  an  unani- 
mous conftant  Tradition.  There  have 
been  in  all  Ages  and  in  all  great  Societies 
of  Men,  many  capricious,  vain,  or  wick- 
ed Impoftors,  who  for  different  Ends  have 
abufed  the  World  by  fpurlous  Writings, 
and  created  Work  for  Critics  both  in 
profane  and  facred  Learning.  And  it 
would  feem  as  filly  to  rejed:  the  True 
Writings  of  profane  Authors  for  the  fakd 
of  the  fpurious,  as  it  would  feem  unrea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe,  that  among  the  He- 
retics and  feveral  Sedlsof  Chriftians,  there 
fhould  be  none  capable  of  the  like  Im- 
poflure.  j4LC,  I  lee  no  means  for  judg- 
ing :  it  is  all  dark  and  doubtful,  meer 
Vol.  IL  C  Guefs^ 
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D I  AL.Guefs-work,  at  fo  great  diiftance  of  Time. 
VI.  CRT,  But  if  I  know,  that  a  Number  of  fit 
Perfons  met  together  in  Council,  did 
examine  and  dilHnguifh  authentic  Writ- 
ings from  fpurious,  relating  to  a  Point  of 
the  higheft  Concern,  in  an  Age  near  the 
Date  of  thofe  Writings ;  though  I  at  the 
Diftance  of  many  more  Centuries  had 
no  other  Proof;  yet  their  Decifion  may 
be  of  Weight  to  determine  my  Judgment. 
Since  it  is  probable  they  might  have  had 
feveral  Proofs  and  Reafons  for  what  they 
did,  and  not  at  all  improbable,  that  thofe 
Reafons  might  be  loft  in  fo  long  a  Tracft 
of  Time  ^ 

VL  ^LC.  But,  be  the  Tradition  ever 
fo  well  attefted,  and  the  Books  ever  fo 
genuine,  yet  I  cannot  fuppofe  them  wrote 
by  Perfons  divinely  infpired,  fo  long  as  I 
fee  in  them  certain  Characfters  inconfiftent 
with  fuch  a  Suppofition.  Surely  thepureft 
Language,  the  moft  perfedl  Style,  the 
exadeft  Method,  and  in  a  Word  all  the 
Excellencies  of  good  Writing,  might  be 
expeded  in  a  Piece  compofed  or  dictated 
by  the  Spirit  of  God :  But  Books,  where- 
in we  find  the  reverfe  of  all  this,  it  were 
impious,  not,  to  rejedt,  but  to  attribute 
to  the  Divinity.     EUPH,  Say,  Alciphron^ 

*  Vide  Can.  Lx.  Concil.  Laodicen. 
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are  the  Lakes,  the  Rivers,  or  the  OceanDi  al* 

bounded  by  ftraight  Lines?  Are  the  Hills  VL 
and  Mountains  exadl  Cones  or  Pyramids? 
Or  the  Stars  caft  into  regular  Figures  ? 
ALC.  They  are  not.  EUPH.  But  in  the 
Works  of  Infeds,  we  may  obferve  Figures 
as  exad:  as  if  they  were  drawn  by  the 
Rule  and  Compafs.  ALC,  We  may* 
EUPH.  Should  it  not  feem,  therefore, 
that  a  regular  Exadlnefs,  or  fcrupulous 
Attention  to  what  Men  call  the  Rules  of 
Art,  is  not  obferved  in  the  great  Produce 
tions  of  the  Author  of  Nature?  ALC» 
It  fliould.  EUPH,  And  when  a  great 
Prince  declareth  his  Will  in  Laws  and 
Edifts  to  his  Subjeds,  is  he  careful  about 
a  pure  Style  or  elegant Compofition?  Does 
he  not  leave  his  Secretaries  and  Clerks  to 
exprefs  his  Senfe  in  their  own  Words? 
Is  not  the  Phrafe  on  fuch  Occafions 
thought  proper  if  it  conveys  as  much  as 
was  intended  ?  And  would  not  the  divine 
Strain  of  certain  modern  Critics  be  judged 
affedted  and  improper  for  fuch  Uies? 
ALC,  It  muft  be  owned,  Laws  and  E- 
dids  and  Grants,  for  Soloecifm  and  Tau- 
tology, are  very  ofFenfive  to  the  harmoni- 
ous Ears  of  a  fine  Writer.  EUPH.  Why 
then  (hould  we  expeft  in  the  Oracles  of 
God  an  Exadtnefs,  that  would  be  misbe- 
coming and  beneath  the  Dignity  of  an 
C  2  Earth-- 
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Dial. Earthly  Monarch,  and  which  bears  no 
VI.  Proportion  or  Refemblance  to  the  magni- 
ficent Works  of  the  Creation?  j^LC,  But 
granting  that  a  nice  Regard  to  Particles 
and  critical  Rules  is  a  Thing  too  little  and 
mean  to  be  expeded  in  Divine  Revela- 
tions 5  and  that  there  is  more  Force  and 
Spirit,  and  true  Greatnefs  in  a  negligent 
unequal  Style,  than  in  the  well  turned  Pe- 
riods of  a  polite  Writer  :  Yet  what  is  all 
this  to  the  bald  and  flat  Compofitions  of 
thofe  you  call  the  divine  Penmen  ?  I  can 
never  be  perfuaded,  the  fupreme  Being 
would  pick  out  the  pooreft  and  meaneft 
of  Scriblers  for  his  Secretaries.  EUPH, 
O  jilciphrony  if  I  durft  follow  my  own 
Judgment,  I  fhould  be  apt  to  think  there 
are  noble  Beauties  in  the  Style  of  the  Ho- 
ly Scripture :  in  the  narrative  Parts  a 
Strain  fo  fimple  and  unafFedled:  in  the  de- 
votional and  prophetic,  fo  animated  and 
fublime :  and  in  the  dodrinal  Parts  fuch 
an  Air  of  Dignity  and  Authority  as  feems 
to  fpeak  their  Original  divine.  But  I 
{hall  not  enter  into  a  Difpute  about  Taftej 
much  lefs  fet  up  my  Judgment  on  fo  nice 
a  Point  againft  that  of  the  Wits,  and  Men 
of  Genius,  with  which  your  Sed:  abounds. 
And  I  have  no  Temptation  to  it,  inafmuch 
as  it  feems  to  me,  the  Oracles  of  God  are 
not  the  lefs  fo  for  being  delivered  in  a  plain 
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Drefs,  rather  than  in  the  e?2tici?tg  Words  ofD  i  A  L. 
Man's  Wijdom.    ALC,  This  may  perhaps     VI. 
be  an   Apology  for  fome  Simplicity  and  ^or^> 
Negligence  in  writing. 

VII.  But  what  Apology  can  be  made 
for  Nonfenfe,  crude  Nonfenfe  ?  Of  which 
I  could  eafily  affign  many  Inftances,  hav- 
ing once  in  my  Life  read  the  Scripture 
thorough  with  that  very  View.  Look 
here,  faid  he,  opening  a  Bible,  in  the  forty 
ninth  Pfalm,  the  Author  begins  very  mag- 
nificently, calling  upon  all  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Earth  to  give  ear,  and  afluring  them 
his  Mouth  {hall  fpeak  of  Wifdom,  and 
the  Meditation  of  his  Heart  fhall  be  of 
Underftanding. 

^id dignum  tantoferet  bic promijfor  hiatu? 

He  hath  no  fooner  done  with  his  Preface, 
but  he  ^uts  this  fenfelefs  Queftion. 
*  Wherefore  fliould  I  fear  in  the  Days 
'  of  Evil ;  when  the  Wickednefs  of  my 
'  Heels  {hall  compafs  me  about?  '  The 
Iniquity  of  my  Heels !  What  Nonfenfe 
after  fuch  a  folemn  Introdudtion !  EUPH. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  naturally  weak 
Eyes,  and  know  there  are  many  Things 
that  I  cannot  fee,  which  are  neverthelefs 
diflindly  feen  by  others.  I  do  not  there- 
C  3  ioxQ 
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Dial,  fore  conclude  a  Thing  to  be  abfolutely  in- 
VI.  vifible  y  becaufe  it  is  fo  to  me.  And  fince 
it  is  poffible  it  may  be  with  my  Under- 
ftanding,  as  it  is  with  my  Eyes,  I  dare  not 
pronounce  a  Thing  to  be  Nonfenfe,  becaufe 
I  do  not  underftand  it.  Of  this  PafTage 
many  Interpretations  aregiven.  The  Word 
rendered  Heels  may  fignify  Fraud  or  Sup- 
plantation:  By  fome  it  is  tranilated  paft 
Wickednefs,  the  Heel  being  the  hinder 
Part  of  the  Foot ;  by  others  Iniquity  in 
the  End  of  my  Days,  the  Heel  being  one 
Extremity  of  the  Body  ;  by  fome  the  Ini- 
quity of  my  Enemies  that  may  fupplant 
jne  j  by  others  my  own  Faults  or  Iniqui- 
ties which  I  have  paiTed  over  as  light  Mat- 
ters, and  trampled  under  my  Feet.  Some 
render  it  the  Iniquity  of  my  Ways:  others 
my  Tranfgreflions  which  are  like  Slips 
and  Slidings  of  the  Heel.  And  after  all 
might  not  this  Expreffion  fo  harfliand  odd 
to  E?igli/}:  Ears  have  been  very  natural  and 
obvious  in  the  HebrewT ongxiQ^  w^hich,  as 
every  other  Language,  had  its  Idioms  ? 
the  Force  and  Propriety  whereof  may  as 
eafily  be  conceived  loft  in  a  long  Tradl  of 
Time,  as  the  Signification  of  fome  Hebrew 
Words,  which  are  not  now  intelligible, 
though  no  Body  doubts  but  they  had  once 
a  Meaning  as  well  as  the  other  Words  of 
chat  Language.     Granting,  therefore,  that 
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certain  Paflages  in  the  Holy  Scripture  may  D  i  a  l, 
not  be  underflood,  it  will  not  thence  fol-     VI. 
low  that  its  Penmen  wrote  Nonfenfe:  For 
I  conceive  Nonfenfe  to  be  one  Thing  and 
Unintelligible  another.     CRI.  An  Englijb 
Gentleman  of  my  Acquaintance  one  Day 
entertaining  fome  Foreigners  at  his  Houfe, 
fent  a  Servant  to  know  the  Occafion  of  a 
fudden  Tumult  in  the  Yard,  who  brought 
him  Word,    the  Horfes  v/ere  fallen  toge- 
ther by  the  Ears:    His  Guefts  inquiring 
.what  the  Matter  was,  he  tranflates  it  li- 
terally ',    Le^  Chevaux  Jb?2t  tombez  ejifcmble 
par  les  oreilles.    Which  made  them  ftare ; 
what  expreffed  a  very  plain  Senfe  in  the 
Original  Rnglijh^  being  incomprehenfible 
when  rendered  Word  for  Word  into  French, 
And  T  remember  to  have  heard  a  Man  ex- 
cufe  the  Bulls  of  his  Countrymen,  by  fup- 
pofing  them  fo  many  literal  Tranflations. 
EUPH,  But  not  to  grow  tedious,  I  refer 
to  the  Critics  and  Commentators  where 
vou  will  find  the  Ufe   of  this  Remark, 
which  clearing  up  feveral  obfcure  Paffages 
you  took  for  Nonfenfe,  may  pofllbly  in- 
cline you  to  fufpefl:  your  own  Judgment 
cf  the  reft.     In  this  very  Pfalm  you  have 
pitched  on,  the  good  Senfe  and  Moral  con- 
tained in  what  follows,  ihould,  methinks, 
make  a  candid  Reader  judge  favourably  of 
the  original  Senfe  of  the  Author,  in  that 
C  4  Pare 
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Di  AL.Part  which  he  could  not  underftand.  Say, 
VI.     Aktphron,  in  reading  the  Claffics,  do  you 
forthwith    conckide  every  Paffage   to  be 
Nonfenfe,    that   you  cannot  make  Senfe 
of?     ALC,  By  no  Means:    Difficulties 
muft  be  fuppofed  to  rife  from   different 
Idioms,   old  Cuftoms,  Hints,  and  Allufi- 
ons,  clear  in  one  Time  or  Place,  and  ob- 
fcure  in  another.     EUPH,  And  why  will 
you  not  judge  of  Scripture  by   the  fame 
Rule.     Thoife  Sources  of  Obfcurity  you 
mention   are  all  common  both    to  facred 
and  profane  Writings :     And  there  is  no 
Doubt,  but  an  exadler  Knowledge  in  Lan- 
guage and  Circumftanccs,  would  in  both 
caule  Difficulties  to  vanifli  like  Shades  be- 
fore the  Light  of  the  Sun.     Jeremiah,  to 
defcribe  a  furious  Invader,  faith  :    Behold, 
he  (hall  come  up  as  a  Lio7ifro7n  the  Swel-- 
li?2g   of  Jordan  againjl  the  Habitation  of 
the  ftrong.   One  would  be  apt  to  think  this 
Paffage  odd  and  improper,  and  that  it  had 
been  more  reafonable  to  have  faid,  a  Lion 
from  the  Mountain   or  the  Defart.      But 
Travellers,  as  an  ingenious  Man  obferves, 
who  have  feen  the  River  Jordan  bound- 
ed by  low  Lands   with  many  Reeds  or 
Thickets  affording  Shelter  to  wild  Beafts, 
(which    being  fuddenly    dillodged   by    a 
rapid   Overflov^ang  of  the    River,     rufli 
into   the  Upland  Country)  perceive  the 
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Force    and  Propriety  of   the  Compari-Di al, 
fon  5  and  that  the  Difficulty  proceeds,  not     VI. 
from  Nonfenfe  in  the  Writer,  but  from  ^^^V^^. 
Ignorance  in  the  Reader.    It  is  needlefs  to 
amafs  together  Inftances  which  may   be 
found  in  every  Commentator :  I  only  beg 
leave  to  obferve,    that  fometimes  Men, 
looking  deeper  or  higher  than  they  need 
for  a  profound  or  remote  Senfe,  overlook 
the  natural  obvious  Senfe,  lying,  if  I  may 
fo  fay,  at  their  Feet,  and  fo  make  Difficul- 
ties inftead  of  finding  them.     This  feems 
to  be  the  Cafe  of  that  celebrated  Paflage, 
which  hath   created  fo  muc^h  Work  in 
St.  PauV^  firft  Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians. 

*  What  {hall  they  do  which  are  baptized 

*  for  the  dead,    if  the  dead  rife  not  at 

*  all  ?  Why  are  they  then  baptized  for  the 
^  dead  ?  *  I  remember  to  have  heard  this 
Text  explained  by  Laches  the  Vicar  of  our 
Parilli  to  my  Neighbour  Lycon,  who  was 
much  perplexed  about  its  Meaning.  If  it 
had  been  tranflated,  as  it  might  veryjuft- 
ly,  baptized  for  the  fake  of  the  deady  I  do 
not  fee,  faid  Laches^  why  People  fhould 
be  puzzled  about  the  Senfe  of  this  Paf- 
fage;  for  tell  me,  I  befeech  you,  for  whofe 
fake  do  you  think  thofe  Chriftians  were 
baptized  ?  For  whofe  fake,  anfwered  Ly- 
con,  but  their  own  ?  How  do  you  mean, 
for  their  own  fake  in  this  Life,    or  the 
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D I A  L.  next  ?  Doubtlefs  in  the  next,  for  it  was 
VI.  plain  they  could  get  nothing  by  it  in  this. 
They  were  then,  replied  LacheSy  baptized 
not  for  the  fake  of  themfelves  while  liv- 
ing, but  for  the  fake  of  themfelves  when 
dead;  not  for  the  Living,  but  the  Dead. 
I  grant  it.  Baptifm  therefore  muft  have 
been  to  them  a  fruitlefs  thing,  if  the  Dead 
rife  not  at  all.  It  muft.  Whence  Laches 
inferred.  That  St.  Paul's  Argument  was 
clear  and  pertinent  for  the  Refurreftion : 
And  Lycon  allowed  it  to  be  argumentum 
ad  hominefji  to  thofe  who  had  fought  Bap- 
tifm. There  is  then,  concluded  LacheSy 
no  Neceffity  for  fuppofing,  that  living 
Men  were  in  thofe  Days  baptized  inftead 
of  thofe  who  died  without  Baptifm,  or 
of  running  into  any  other  odd  Suppofi- 
tions,  or  ftrained  and  far-fetched  Inter- 
pretations to  make  Senfe  of  this  Paffage. 
^LC,  Here  and  there  a  difficult  Paflage 
may  be  cleared:  But  there  are  many 
which  no  Art  or  Wit  of  Man  can  ac- 
count for.  What  fay  you  to  thofe  Dif- 
coveries,  made  by  fome  of  our  learned 
Writers,  of  falfe  Citations  from  the 
Old  Teftament  found  in  the  Gofpel? 
EUPH.  That  fome  few  Paffages  are  cited 
by  the  Writers  of  the  New  Teftament, 
out  of  the  Old,  and  by  the  Fathers  out  of 
the   New^    which  are  not  in  fo  many 
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Words  to  be  found  in  them,  is  no  new  Dial. 
Difcovery  of  Minute  Philofophers,  but  VI. 
known  and  obferved  long  before  by  Chri- 
ftian  Writers;  who  have  made  no  Scruple 
to  grant,  that  fome  things  might  have  been 
inferted  by  carelefs  or  miflaken  Tranfcri- 
bers  into  the  Text,  from  the  Margin,  others 
left  out,  and  others  altered;  whence  fo 
many  various  Readings.  But  thefe  are 
things  of  fmall  moment,  and  that  all  other 
ancient  Authors  have  been  fubjed:  to ;  and 
upon  which  no  Point  of  Doftrine  de- 
pends, which  may  not  be  proved  without 
them.  Nay  further,  if  it  be  any  Advan- 
tage to  your  Caufe,  it  hath  been  obferved. 
That  the  eighteenth  Pfalm^  as  recited  in 
the  twenty  fecond  Chapter  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Samuel^  varies  in  above  forty 
Places,  if  you  regard  every  little  literal 
Difference :  And  that  a  Critic  may  now 
and  then  difcover  fmall  Variations,  is  v/hat 
no  body  can  deny.  But  to  make  the  moft 
of  thefe  Conceflions,  What  can  you  infer 
from  them,  more  than  that  the  Defign  of 
the  Holy  Scripture  was  not  to  make  us 
exa6lly  knowing  in  Circumflantials  ?  And 
that  the  Spirit  did  not  dictate  every  Par- 
ticle and  Syllable,  or  preferve  them  from 
every  minute  Alteration  by  Miracle  ? 
which  to  believe,  would  look  like  Rabi- 
nical    Superflition.       ALC.   But   what 
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Dial. Marks  of  Divinity  can  poffibly  be  in 
VI.  Writings  which  do  not  reach  the  Exa6t- 
nefs  even  of  Humane  Art?  EUPH,  I 
never  thought  nor  expected  that  the  Ho- 
ly Scripture  fliould  ihew  it  felf  divine,  by 
a  circumftantial  Accuracy  of  Narration, 
by  Exadnefs  of  Method,  by  ftridlly  ob- 
ferving  the  Rules  of  Rhetoric,  Grammar, 
and  Criticifm,  in  harmonious  Periods,  in 
elegant  and  choice  Expreflions,  or  in  tech- 
nical Definitions  and  Partitions.  Thefe 
things  would  look  too  like  a  Humane 
Compofition.  Methinks  there  is  in  that 
fimple,  unafFedled,  artlefs,  unequal,  bold, 
figurative  Style  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  a 
Charader  fingularly  great  and  majeftic, 
and  that  looks  more  like  Divine  Inspira- 
tion, than  any  other  Compofition  that  I 
know.  But,  as  I  faid  before,  I  {hall  not 
difpute  a  Point  of  Criticifm  with  the 
Gentlemen  of  your  Sed,  who,  it  feems, 
are  the  modern  Standard  for  Wit  and 
Tafle.  ALC.  Well,  I  fhall  not  infift  on 
fmall  Slips,  or  the  Inaccuracy  of  citing 
or  tranfcribing:  And  I  freely  own,  that 
Repetitions,  Want  of  Method,  or  Want 
of  Exadnefs  in  Circumllances,  are  not 
the  things  that  chiefly  ftick  with  me;  no 
more  than  the  plain  patriarchal  Manners, 
or  the  peculiar  Uiages  and  Cufl:oms  of  the 
Jews  and  firft  Chriftians  fo  different  from 
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ours ;  and  that  to  rejed  the  Scripture  on  D  i  a  l. 
fuch  Accounts  would  be  to  ad:  like  thofe  VI. 
French  Wits,  who  cenfure  Homer  becaufe 
they  do  not  find  in  him  the  Style,  No- 
tions, and  Manners  of  their  own  Age  and 
Country.  Was  there  nothing  elfc  to  di- 
vide us,  I  fhould  make  no  great  Difficul- 
ty of  owning,  That  a  popular  uncorredt 
Style  might  anfwer  the  general  Ends  of 
Revelation,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  a  more 
critical  and  exadl  one.  But  the  Obfcuri- 
ty  ftill  flicks  with  me.  Merhinks  if  the 
Supreme  Being  had  fpoke  to  Man,  he 
would  have  fpoke  clearly  to  him,  and  that 
the  Word  of  God  fhould  not  need  a 
Comment. 

VIII.  EVFH,  You  feem,  Aklphron^ 
to  think  Obfcurity  a  Defed:;  but  if  it 
fhould  prove  to  be  no  Defed,  there  would 
then  be  no  Force  in  this  Objedion.  ALC. 
I  grant  there  would  not.  EUPH,  Pray 
tell  me,  are  not  Speech  and  Style  inftru- 
mental  to  convey  Thoughts  and  Notions, 
to  beget  Knowledge,  Opinion,  and  Af- 
fent  ?  ALC,  This  is  true.  EUPH,  And 
is  not  the  Perfedion  of  an  Inflrument  to 
be  meafured  by  the  Ufe  to  which  it  is 
fubfervient  ?  ALC.  It  is.  EUPH.  What 
therefore  is  a  Defed:  in  one  Inflrument, 
may  be  none  in  another.     For   Inflance, 
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Dial,  edged  Tools  are  in  general  defigned  to  cut: 
VI.    but  the  Ufes  of  an  Axe  and  a  Razor  be- 

''-'"V^^  ing  different,  it  is  no  Defed;  in  an  Axe^ 
that  it  hath  not  the  keen  Edge  of  a  Ra- 
zor: nor  in  the  Razor,  that  it  hath  not 
the  Weight  or  Strength  of  an  Axe.  ALC, 
1  acknowledge  this  to  be  true.  EUPH. 
And  may  we  not  fay  in  general,  that  every 
Inftrument  is  perfed:  which  anfwers  the 
Purpofe  or  Intention  of  him  who  ufeth 
it?  ALC.  We  may.  EUPH,  Hence  it 
feems  to  follow,  that  no  Man's  Speech  is 
defective  in  point  of  Clearnefs,  though  it 
Ihould  not  be  intelligible  to  all  Men,  if  it 
be  fufRciently  fo  to  thofe  who,  he  intend- 
ed, fhould  underftand  it:  or  though  it 
fhould  not  in  all  Parts  be  equally  clear,  or 
convey  a  perfed:  Knowledge,  where  he 
intended  only  an  imperfed:  Hint.  ALCo 
It  feems  fo.  EUPH,  Ought  we  not  there- 
fore to  know  the  Intention  of  the  Speaker, 
to  be  able  to  know  whether  his  Style  be 
obfcure  through  Defed:  or  Defign  ?  ALC. 
We  ought.  EUPH,  But  is  it  poflible  for 
Man  to  know  all  the  Ends  and  Purpofes 
of  God's  Revelations?  ALC,  It  is  not. 
EUPH.  How  then  can  you  tell,  but  the 
Obfcurity  of  fome  Parts  of  Scripture  may 
well  confift  with  the  Purpofe  which  you 
know  not,  and  confequently  be  no  Argu- 
ment againft  its  coming  from  God?    The 
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Books  of  Holy  Scripture  were  Vv^ritten  in  Dial. 
ancient  Languages,  at  diftant  Times,  on     VI. 
fundry  Occalions,  and  very  different  Sub- 
jeds.     Is   it  not   therefore  reafonable   to 
imagine,  that  fome  Parts  or  Paffages  might 
have  been  clearly  enough  underflood  by 
thofe,    for  whofe  proper  Ufe  they  were 
principally  defigned,  and  yet  feem  obfcure 
to  us,  who  fpeak  another  Language,  and 
live  in  other  Times  ?      Is  it  at  all  abfurd 
or  unfuitable  to  the  Notion  we  have  of 
God  or  Man,  to  fuppofe  that  God  may 
reveal,    and  yet  reveal  with   a  Referve, 
upon  certain  remote  and  fublime  Subjeds, 
content  to  give  us  Hints  and  Glimpfes,  ra- 
ther than  Views  ?     May  we  not  alfo  fup- 
pofe from  the  Reafon  of  Things,  and  the 
Analogy   of  Nature,    that  fome  Points, 
which  might  otherwifc  have  been  more 
clearly  explained,  were  left  obfcure  meer- 
ly  to  encourage  our  Diligence  and  Mo- 
defty?     Two  Virtues,  which,  if  it  might 
not  feem  difrefpeftful  to  fuch  great  Men, 
I  would  recommend  to  the  Minute  Philo- 
fophers.     Lyficles  replied.    This  indeed  is 
excellent:    You  exped:  that  Men  of  Senfe 
and  Spirit  {hould  in  great  Humility  put 
out  their  Eyes,  and  blindly  fwallow  all  the 
Abfurdities  and  Nonfenfe  that  fhall  be  of- 
fered   to    them    for    Divine  Revelation. 
EUPH.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  have 

them 
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Dial. them  open  their  Eyes,  look  fliarply,  an^ 
VI.  try  the  Spirit,  whether  it  is  of  God :  and 
not  fupinely  and  ignorantly  condemn  in 
the  grofs,  all  Religions  together,  Piety 
with  Superftition,  Truth  for  the  fake  of 
Error,  Matter  of  Fad;  for  the  fake  of 
Fidion:  a  Condud:,  which  at  firft  Sight 
would  feem  abfurd  in  Hiftory,  Phyfic, 
or  any  other  Branch  of  Humane  In- 
quiry! But  to  compare  the  Chriftian  Sy- 
ftem,  or  Holy  Scriptures,  with  other  Pre- 
tences to  Divine  Revelation,  to  confider 
impartially  the  Doftrines,  Precepts,  and 
Events  therein  contained;  weigh  them 
in  the  balance  with  any  other  religious^ 
natural,  moral,  or  hiftorical  Accounts  5 
and  diligently  to  examine  all  thofe  Proofs^ 
internal  and  external,  that  for  fo  many 
Ages  have  been  able  to  influence  and  per- 
fuade  fo  many  wife,  learned,  and  inquifi- 
tive  Men :  Perhaps  they  might  find  in  it 
certain  peculiar  Charadlers,  which  fuffi- 
ciently  diflinguifli  it  from  all  other  Reli- 
gions and  pretended  Revelations,  whereon 
to  ground  a  reafonable  Faith.  In  which 
Cafe  I  leave  them  to  confider,  whether  it 
would  be  right  to  rejed;  with  peremptory 
Scorn  a  Revelation  fo  diftinguiflied  and 
atteiled,  upon  account  of  Obfcurity  in 
fome  Parts  of  it  ?  and  whether  it  would 
fecm  beneath  Men  of  their  Senfe  and  Spi- 
rit 
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Tit  to  acknowledge,  that,  for  ought  tKeyD'iALj 
know,  a  Light  inadequate  to  things,  may    VI. 
yet  be  adequate  to  the  Purpofe  of  Provi- 
dence ?  and  whether  it  might  be  unbecom- 
ing their  Sagacity  and  critical  Skill  to  own, 
that  literal  Tranflations  from  Books  in  an 
ancient  Oriental  Tonguej  wherein  there  are 
fo  many  Peculiarities,  as  to  the  Manner  of 
Writing,  the  Figures  of  Speech,  andStruc-* 
ture  of  the  Phrafe,  fo  remote  from  all  our 
modern  Idioms,  and  in  which  we  have  no 
other  coaeval  Writings  extant,  might  well 
be  obfcure  in  many  Places^  efpccially  fuch 
as  treat  of  Subjefts  fublime  and  difficult 
in  their  own  Nature^  or  allude  to  Things, 
Cuftoms,  or  Events,  very  diftant  from  our 
Knowledge  ?  And  laftly,  whether  it  might 
not  become  their  Charadler,  as  impartial 
and  unprejudiced  Men,    to  confider  the 
Bible  in  the  fame  Light  they  would  pro- 
fane Authors?       Men  are  apt  to  make 
great  Allowance  for  Tranfpofitions,  Omif- 
fions,  and  literal  Errors  of  Tranfcribers  in 
other  ancient  Books,   and  very  great  for 
the  difference  of  Style  and  Manners,  efpe- 
cially  in  Eaftern  Writings,  fuch  as  the  Re- 
mains  of   Zoroafter   and   Confucius^    and 
why  not  in  the  Prophets  ?   In  reading  Ho-- 
race  or  PerJiuSy  to  make  out  the  Senfe,  they 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  difcover  a  hidden 
Drama ^    and  why  not  in  Solomon  or  St. 
Vol.  II.  D  Paul> 
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Dial.  Paul?  I  hear  there  are  certain  ingenious 
VI.  Men  who  defpife  King  David's,  Poetry, 
and  yet  profefs  to  admire  Homer  and 
Pindar,  If  there  be  no  Prejudice  or  Af- 
fedation  in  this,  let  them  but  make  a 
literal  Verfion  from  thofe  Authors  into 
Englip  Profe,  and  they  will  then  be  bet- 
ter able  to  judge  of  the  Pfalms.  ALC. 
You  may  difcourfe  and  expatiate ;  but 
notwithftanding  all  you  have  faid  or  {hall 
fay,  it  is  a  clear  Point  that  a  Revelation, 
which  doth  not  reveal,  can  be  no  better 
than  a  Contradidion  in  Terms.  EUPH. 
Tell  me,  Alciphron,  do  you  not  acknow- 
ledge the  Light  of  the  Sun  to  be  the  moft 
glorious  Produdlion  of  Providence  in  this 
Natural  World?  ALC.  Suppofe  I  do. 
EUPH,  This  Light,  neverthelefs,  which 
you  cannot  deny  to  be  of  God's  making, 
fliines  only  on  the  Surface  of  Things, 
fliines  not  at  all  in  the  Night,  fhines  im- 
perfedly  in  the  Twilight,  is  often  inter- 
rupted, refrafted,  and  obfcured,  reprefents 
diftant  things,  and  fmall  things  dubioufly, 
imperfedtlv,  or  not  at  all.  Is  this  true  or 
no?  ALC.  It  is.  EUPH.  Should  it 
not  follow  therefore,  that  to  exped:  in 
this  World  a  conftant  uniform  Light  from 
God,  without  any  Mixture  of  Shade  or 
Myftery,  would  be  departing  from  the 
Rule  and  Analogy  of  the  Creation?    and 
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that  confequently  it  is  no  Argument  theDi  al, 
Light  of  Revelation  is  not  Divine,  be-  VI. 
caufe  it  may  not  be  fo  clear  and  full  as 
you  expedl ;  or  becaufe  it  may  not  equal- 
ly {hine  at  all  Times,  or  in  all  Places. 
JiLC.  As  I  profefs  my  felf  candid  and 
indifferent  throughout  this  Debate,  I  muft 
needs  ovs^n  you  fay  fome  plaufible  things, 
as  a  Man  of  Argument  will  jiever  fail  to 
do  in  vindication  of  his  Prejudices. 

IX.  But,  to  deal  plainly,  I  muft  tell 
you  once  for  all,  that  you  may  queftion 
and  anfwerj  illuftrate,  and  enlarge  for  ever, 
without  being  able  to  convince  me  that 
the  Chriftian  Religion  is  of  Divine  Reve- 
lation. I  have  faid  feveral  things,  and 
have  many  more  to  fay,  which,  believe 
me,  have  Weight  not  only  with  my  felf^ 
but  with  many  great  Men  my  very  good 
Friends,  and  will  have  Weight  whatever 
Euphranor  can  fay  to  the  contrary.  EUPH, 
O  Alciphron  !  I  envy  you  the  Happinefsof 
fuch  Acquaintance.  But,  as  my  Lot  fallen 
in  this  remote  Corner  deprives  me  of  that 
Advantage,  I  am  obliged  to  make  the  mofb 
of  this  Opportunity,  which  you  and  Lyji- 
cles  have  put  into  my  Hands.  I  confider 
you  as  two  able  Chirurgeons,  and  you 
were  pleafed  to  confider  me  as  a  Patient, 
whofc  Cure  you  have  generoufly  under- 
D  2  taken. 
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taken.  Now  a  Patient  muft  have  full 
Liberty  to  explain  his  Cafe,  and  tell  all  his 
Symptoms,  the  concealing  of  which 
might  prevent  a  perfedl  Cure.  You  will 
be  pleafed  therefore  to  underftand  me,  not 
as  objefting  to,  or  arguing  againft,  either 
your  Skill  or  Medicines,  but  only  as  fet- 
ting  forth  my  own  Cafe,  and  the  Eifefts 
they  have  upon  me.  Say,  Alciphroriy  did 
you  not  give  me  to  underftand  that  you 
would  extirpate  my  Prejudices  ?  ALC.  It 
is  true :  a  good  Phyfician  eradicates  every 
Fibre  of  the  Difeafe.  Come,  you  fhall 
have  a  patient  Hearing.  EUPH.  Pray, 
was  it  not  the  Opinion  of  P/^^^,  that  God 
infpired  particular  Men,  as  Organs  or 
Trumpets,  to  proclaim  and  found  forth 
his  Oracles  to  the  World*  }  And  was  not 
the  fame  Opinion  alfo  embraced  by  others 
the  greateft  Writers  of  Antiquity  ?  CRL 
Socrates  feems  to  have  thought  that  all 
true  Poets  fpoke  by  Infpiration  3  and  I'ullyy 
that  there  was  no  extraordinary  Genius 
without  it.  This  hath  made  fome  of  our 
affeded  Free-thinkers  attempt  to  pafs 
themfelvesupon  the  World  for  Enthufiafts. 
ALC,  What  would  you  infer  from  all 
this  ?  EUPH.  I  would  infer,  that  Infpi- 
ration Ihould  feem  nothing  impofTible  or 
abfurd,  but  rather  agreeable  to  the  Light 

*  Plato  in  len^ 
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of  Reafon,  and  the  Notions  of  Mankind.Di  al. 
And  this,  I  fuppofe,  you  will  acknow-  VI. 
ledge,  having  made  it  an  Objection  a- 
gainil  a  particular  Revelation,  that  there 
are  fo  many  Pretences  to  it  throughout 
the  World.  ALC,  O  Euphranor^  he 
who  looks  into  the  bottom  of  things,  and 
refolves  them  into  their  firft  Principles,  is 
not  eafily  amufed  v^ith  Words.  The  Word 
Injpiration  founds  indeed  big,  but  let  us, 
if  you  pleafe,  take  an  original  View  of 
the  Thing  fignified  by  it.  To  infpire,  is 
a  Word  borrowed  from  the  Latin^  and 
flridlly  taken  means  no  more  than  to 
breathe  or  blow  in:  nothing  therefore 
can  be  infpired  but  what  can  be  blown  or 
breathed,  and  nothing  can  be  fo  but  Wind 
or  Vapour,  which  indeed  may  fill  or  puff 
up  Men  with  fanatical  and  hypocondria- 
cal  Ravings.  This  fort  of  Inspiration  I 
readily  admit.  EUPH.  What  you  fay  is 
fubtle,  and  I  know  not  what  Eflfedt  it 
might  have  upon  me,  if  your  profound 
DifcQurfe  did  not  hinder  its  own  Opera- 
tion. ALC.  How  fo  ?  EUPH.  Tell 
me,  Alciphro?2y  do  you  difcourfc,  or  do 
you  not?  To  me  it  feems  that  you  dif- 
courfe  admirably.  ALC,  Be  that  as  it 
will,  it  is  certain  I  difcourfc.  EUPH. 
But  when  I  endeavour  to  look  into  the 
bottom  of  things,  behold!  a  Scruple  rifeth 
D3  m 
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D I A  L.in  my  Mind  how  this  can  be;    for  to  dtf" 
VI.    courje  is  aWord  oi Latin  Derivation,  which 
originally  fignifies  to  run  about ;   and  a 
Man    cannor    run  about    but   he    muft 
change  Place,  and  move  his  Legs;  fo  long 
therefore  as  you  fit  on  this  Bench,  you  can- 
not be  faid  to  dilcourfe.     Solve  me  this 
Difficulty,  and  then  perhaps  I  may  be  able 
to folve yours.     ALC.  You  are  to  know, 
that  Difcourfe  is  a  Word  borrowed  from 
fenfible  Things,    to   exprefs  an  invifible 
Adlion  of  the  Mind,  reafoning  or  inferring 
one  Thing  from  another:    and,  in  this 
tranllated  Senfe,  we  may  be  faid  to  dif- 
courfe, though  we  fit  ftill.    EUPH.  And 
may  we  not  as  well  conceive,    that  the 
Term  Infpiration  might  be  borrowed  from 
fenfible  things  to  denote  an  Adlion  of  God, 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,   influencing, 
exciting,  and  enlightening  the  Mind  of  a 
Prophet  or  an  Apoftle  ?    who,    in  this  fe- 
condary,  figurative,   and  tranflated  Senfe, 
may  truly  be  faid  to  be  infpired,  though 
there  fliould  be  nothing  in  the  Cafe  of  that 
Wind  or  Vapour  implied  in  the  original 
Senfe  of  the  Word  ?  It  feems  to  me,  that 
v/e  may  by  looking  into  our  own  Minds 
plainly  perceive  certain  Inftinfts,  Impul- 
ses, and  Tendencies,  which  at  proper  Pe- 
riods and  Occafions  fpring  up  unaccounta- 
bly in  the  Soul  of  Man.      We  obferve 

very 
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very  vifible  Signs  of  the  fame  in  all  other  Dial. 
Animals.  And  thefe  things  being  ordinary     VI 
and  natural,    what  hinders  but  we  may' — ^ 
conceive    it    poffible    for    the   Humane 
Mind,  upon  an  extraordinary  Account,  to 
be  moved  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and 
its  Faculties  ftirred  up  and  aduated  by  a 
fupernatural Power?  That  there  are,  and 
have  been,  and  are  likely  to  be  wild  Vi- 
fions,  and  hypochondriacal  Ravings,   no 
body  can  deny:  but  to  infer  from  thence 
that  there  are  no  true  Infpirations  would 
be  too  like  concluding,  that  fome  Men  are 
not  in  their  Senfes,  becaufe  other  Men  are 
Fools.    And  though  I  am  no  Prophet,  and 
confequently  cannot  pretend    to   a  clear 
Notion  of  this    Matter  ^    yet  I  iliall  not 
therefore  take  upon  me  to  deny,   but  a 
true    Prophet  or  infpired   Perfon  might 
have  had  as  certain   Means  of  difcernmg 
between  divine  Infpiration  and  hypochon- 
driacal Fancy,  as  you  can  between  Sleep- 
ing and   Waking,  till  you  have  proved 
the  contrary.   You  may  meet  m  the  book 
of  Jeremiah  with   this    Paffage :    '  The 
^  Prophet  that  hath  a  dream  let  him  te^U 
«  a  dream:   and  he  that  hath  my  word, 
'  let  him  fpeak  my  word  faithfully :  what 
<  is   the  chaff   to   the   wheat,  faith  the 
«  Lord?      Is  not  my  word  like  as  a  Fire, 
^  faith  the  Lord,  and  like  a  hammer  that 
Yy  4.  '  breaketh 
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*  brcakcth  the  rock  in  pieces  ?  *  *  You  fee 
here  a  Diftindion  made  between  Wheat 
and  Chaff,  true  and  fpurious,  with  the 
mighty  Force  and  Power  of  the  former. 
But  1  beg  Pardon  for  quoting  Scripture  to 
you.  I  make  my  Appeal  to  the  general 
Senfe  of  Mankind,  and  the  Opinion  of  the 
wifeft  Heathens,  which  fecms  fufficient 
to  conclude  Divine  Infpiration  poffible, 
if  not  probable,  at  leaft  till  you  prove 
the  contrary, 

X.  ALC.  The  Poffibility  of  Infpirati- 
ons  and  Revelations  I  do  not  think  it 
neceffary  to  deny.  Make  the  beft  you  can 
of  this  Conceffion.  EUPH.  Now  what 
is  allowed  poffible  we  may  fuppofe  in 
fa6t.  ALC.  We  may.  EUPH.  Let  us 
then  fuppofe,  that  God  had  been  pleafed 
to  make  a  Revelation  to  Men  5  and  that 
he  infpired  fome  as  a  means  to  inftruft 
others.  Having  fuppofed  this,  can  you 
deny,  that  their  infpired  Difcourfes  and 
Revelations  might  have  been  committed 
to  Writing,  or  that  being  written,  after 
a  long  Traft  of  Time  they  might  become 
in  feveral  Places  obfcure;  that  fome  of 
them  might  even  originally  have  been  lefs 
clear  than  others,  or  that  they  might  fuffer 
fome  Alteration  by  frequent  Tranfcribing, 

*  Jerem.  xxiii.  28,  29. 
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as  other  Writings  are  known  to  have  Dial. 
done?  Is  it  not  even  very  probable  that  VI. 
all  thefe  things  would  happen?  ALC.  I 
grant  it.  EUPH.  And  granting  this, 
with  what  Pretence  can  you  rejed:  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  not  being  divine,  upon 
the  account  of  fuch  Signs  or  Marks,  as 
you  acknowledge  would  probably  attend 
^  Divine  Revelation  tranfmitted  down  to 
us  through  fo  many  Ages  ?  ALC,  But 
allowing  all  that  in  reafon  you  can  de- 
iire,  and  granting  that  this  may  account 
for  fome  Obfcurity,  may  reconcile  fome 
fmall  Differences,  or  fatisfy  us  how  fome 
Difficulties  might  arife  by  inferting,  omit- 
ting, or  changing  here  and  there  a  Letter, 
a  Word,  or  perhaps  a  Sentence :  Yet  thefc 
are  but  fmall  Matters,  in  refped:  of  th<r 
much  more  confiderablc  and  weighty  Ob- 
jeftions  I  could  produce,  againft  the  con- 
feffed  Dodtrines,  or  fubjeft  Matter  of  thofc 
Writings.  Let  us  fee  what  is  contained 
in  thefe  facred  Books,  and  then  judge 
whether  it  is  probable  or  poffible,  fuch 
Revelations  fhould  ever  have  been  made 
by  God?  Now  I  defy  the  Wit  of  Man  to 
contrive  any  thing  more  extravagant,  than 
the  Accounts  we  there  find  of  Appari- 
tions, Devils,  Miracles,  God  manifeft  in 
the  Flefli,  Regeneration,  Grace,  Self-de- 
nial;, Refurreftion  of  the  Dead,  aiid  fuch 
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DiAi.,Y\kc  agri  Jbmitia :  things  fo  odd,  unac- 
VI.  countable,  and  remote  from  the  i\pprehen- 
fion  of  Mankind,  ycu  may  as  foon  wafli 
a  Blackamore  white,  as  clear  them  of 
Abfurdity.  No  critical  Skill  can  juftify 
them,  no  Tradition  recommend  them,  I 
will  not  fay  for  Divine  Revelations,  but 
even  for  the  Inventions  of  Men  of  Senfe. 
EUPH.  I  had  always  a  great  Opinion 
of  your  Sagacity,  but  now,  AlciphroJi^  I 
confider  you  as  fomething  more  than 
Man :  elfe  how  fhould  it  be  poffible  for 
you  to  know,  what  or  how  far  it  may 
be  proper  for  God  to  reveal  ?  Methinks  it 
may  confift  with  all  due  Deference  to  the 
greateft  of  Humane  Underflandings,  to 
fuppofe  them  ignorant  of  many  things^ 
which  are  not  fuited  to  their  Faculties,  or 
lie  out  of  their  Reach.  Even  the  Coun« 
fels  of  Princes  lie  often  beyond  the  Ken 
of  their  Subjects,  who  can  only  know  fo 
much  as  is  revealed  by  thofeat  the  Helm; 
and  are  often  unqualified  to  judge  of  the 
Ufefulnefs  and  Tendency  even  of  that,  till 
in  due  Time  the  Scheme  unfolds,  and  is 
accounted  for  by  fucceeding  Events.  That 
many  Points  contained  in  Holy  Scripture 
are  remote  from  the  common  Apprehen- 
fions  of  Mankind,  cannot  be  denied. 
But  I  do  not  fee,  that  it  follows  from 
thencCa  they  are  not  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion. 
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tion.   On  the  contrary,  fhould  it  not  feem  Dial, 
reafonable  to  fuppofe,    that  a  Revelation     VI. 
from  God  (hould  contain  fomething  difFe-  ^--- 
rent  in  Kind,  or  more  excellent  in  Degree, 
than  what  lay  open  to  the  common  Senfc 
of  Men,  or  could  even  be  difcovered  by 
the  moft  fagacious  Philofopher  ?  Accounts 
of  feparate  Spirits,  good  or  bad,  Prophe-^ 
cies.    Miracles,  and  fuch  things,  arc  un- 
doubtedly ftrange :   but  I  would  fain  fee 
how  you  can  prove  them  impoffible  or 
abfurd.       ALC,  Some  things  there  arc 
fo  evidently  abfurd,  that  it  would  be  al- 
moft  as  fiUy  to  difprove  them  as  to  be- 
lieve them:    and  1  take  thefe  to  be  of 
that  Clafs. 

XL   EUPH,    But  is  it  not  pofiible, 
fome  Men  may  fhew  as  much  Prejudice 
and  Narrownefs  in  rejefting  all  fuch  Ac- 
counts, as  others  might  Eafmefs  and  Cre- 
dulity in  admitting  them  ?     I  never  durft 
make  my  own  Obfervation  or  Experience 
the  Rule  and  Meafure  of  things  Spiritual, 
Supernatural,  or  relating  to  another  World, 
becaufe  I  fhould  think  it  a  very  bad  one, 
even  for  the  vifible  and  natural    things 
of    this :     It  would  be  judging  like   the 
Siamefe,    who   was   pofitive   it   did  not 
freeze  in  Holland,   becaufe  he  had  never 
known  fuch  a  thing  as  hard  Water  or 
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Ice  in  his  own  Country.  I  cannot  com- 
prehend why  any  one,  who  admits  the 
Union  of  the  Soul  and  Body,  fhould  pro- 
nounce it  impoffible  for  the  Humane  Na- 
ture to  be  united  to  the  Divine,  in  a  man- 
ner ineffable  and  incomprehenfible  by 
Rcafon.  Neither  can  I  fee  any  Abfurdity 
in  admitting,  that  finful  Man  may  become 
Regenerate,  or  a  New  Creature,  by  the 
Grace  of  God  reclaiming  him  from  a 
carnal  Life,  to  a  fpiritual  Life  of  Virtue 
and  Holinefs.  And  fince  the  being  go- 
verned by  Senfe  and  Appetite  is  contrary 
to  the  Happinefs  and  Perfedion  of  a  ra- 
tional Creature,  I  do  not  at  all  wonder 
that  we  are  prefcribed  Self-denial.  As  for 
the  Refurredion  of  the  Dead,  I  do  not 
conceive  it  fo  very  contrary  to  the  Ana- 
logy of  Nature,  when  I  behold  Vegeta- 
bles left  to  rot  in  the  Earth,  rife  up  again 
with  new  Life  and  Vigour,  or  a  Worm 
to  all  appearance  dead,  change  its  Nature, 
and  that,  which  in  its  firft  Being  crawled 
on  the  Earth,  become  a  new  Species,  and 
fly  abroad  with  Wings.  And  indeed 
when  I  confider,  that  the  Soul  and  Body 
are  things  fo  very  different  and  heteroge- 
neous, 1  can  fee  no  reafon  to  be  pofitive, 
that  the  one  muft  neceffarily  be  cxtin- 
guiflied  upon  the  Diffolution  of  the  other ; 
efpecially  fince  I  find  in  my  felf  a  ftrong 

natural 
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hatural  Defire  of  Immortality,  and  I  haveD  i  a  l. 
not   obferved  that  natural  Appetites  are    VL 
wont  to  be  given  in  vain,  or  meerly  to  be  ^  ^ 
fruftrated.     Upon  the  whole,  thofe  Points 
which  you  account  extravagant  and  ab- 
furd,  I  dare  not  pronounce  to  be  fo  till  I 
fee  good  Reafon  for  it. 

XII.  CRL  No,  Alciphron,  yourpofitivc 
Airs  muft  not  pafs  for  Proofs  3  nor  will  it 
fufficc  to  fay,  things  are  contrary  to  com- 
mon Senfe,  to  make  us  think  they  are  fo :  By 
common  Senfe,  I  fuppofe,  fhould  be  meant 
either  the  general  Senfe  of  Mankind,  or  the 
improved  Reafon  of  thinking  Men.     Nov^ 
I  believe  that  all  thofe  Articles,  you  have 
with  fo  much  Capacity  and  Fire  at  once 
fummed  up  and  exploded,  may  be  (hewn 
to  be  not  difagreeable,  much  lefs  contrary 
to  common  Senfe  in  one  or  other  of  thefe 
Acceptations.     That  the  Gods  might  ap- 
pear and  converfe  among  Men,    and  that 
the  Divinity  might  inhabit  Humane  Na- 
ture,   w^ere  Points  allowed  by  the  Hea- 
thens;    and  for  this  I   appeal   to  their 
Poets  and  Philofophers,  whofe  Teftimo- 
nies  arc  fo  numerous  and  clear,    that  it 
would  be  an  Affront  to  repeat  them  to  a 
Man  of  any  Education.     And  though  the 
Notionof  aDevil  may  not  be  fo  obvious,  or 
fo  fully  defcribed,   yet  there  appear  plain 
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Traces  of  it,  either  from  Rcafon  or  Tra- 
dition. The  latter  Platoiiijls,  as  Porphy- 
ry and  lamblichiis^  are  very  clear  in  the 
Point,  allowing  that  evil  Daemons  delude 
and  tempt,  hurt  and  pofTefs  Mankind. 
That  the  ancient  Greeks^  Chaldceans^  and 
Mgyptians^  believed  both  good  and  bad  An- 
gels, may  be  plainly  coUeded  from  Plato^ 
Plutarch,  and  the  Chaldaan  Oracles.  Ori- 
gen  obferves,  That  almoft  all  the  Gentiles, 
who  held  the  Being  of  Daemons,  allowed 
there  were  bad  ones*.  There  is  even 
fomething  as  early  as  Homer,  that  is 
thought  by  the  learned  Cardinal  J5^m;2  f 
to  allude  to  the  Fall  of  Satan,  in  the 
Account  of  Ate,  whom  the  Poet  repre- 
fents  as  caft  down  from  Heaven  by  "Jove^ 
and  then  wandring  about  the  Earth,  doing 
Mifchief  to  Mankind.  This  fame  Ate  is 
faid  by  Hefiod,  to  be  the  Daughter  of  Dif- 
€ordy  and  hy  Euripides,  in  his  Hippolytus^ 
is  mentioned  as  a  Tempter  to  Evil.  And  it 
is  very  remarkable,  that  Plutarch^  in  his 
Book,  T>e  vitando  are  alieno,  fpeaks  after 
Empedocles,  of  certain  Daemons  that  fell 
from  Heaven,  and  were  banifhed  by  God, 
AcMjw,oi/g$  ^enKccToi  tcoa.  s^voirsieii'  Nof 
is  that  lefs  remarkable  which  is  obferved 


*  Origen.  1.  7.  contra  Celfum. 
•\  in  calumniat.  Platonis,  1.  3.  c-  7. 
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hy  Ficinus  ivom  Pherecydes  Syrus,  ThatDiAL* 
there  had  been  a  Downfal  of  Daemons  VI. 
who  revolted  from  God  :  and  that  Ophio- 
neus  (the  old  Serpent)  was  Head  of  that 
rebelhous  Crew  *.  Then  as  to  other  Ar- 
ticles, let  any  one  confider  what  the  Py- 
thagoreans  taught,  of  the  Purgation  and 
Alio-/?,  or  Deliverance  of  the  Soul :  What 
moft  Philofophers,  bur  efpecially  the  Sto- 
icsy  of  fubduing  our  Pafiions :  What  Plato 
and  Hierocles  have  faid  of  forgiving  Inju- 
ries :  What  the  acute  and  fagacious  Arijh^ 
tie  writes,  in  his  Ethics  to  Nicomachus^  of 
the  Spiritual  and  Divine  Life,  that  Life, 
which,  according  to  him,  is  too  excellent 
to  be  thought  Humane;  infomuch  as  Man, 
fo  far  forth  as  Man,  cannot  attain  to  it; 
but  only  fo  far  forth  as  he  hath  fome- 
thing  Divine  in  him :  And  particularly, 
let  him  refled:  on  what  Socrates  taught, 
to  wit.  That  Virtue  is  not  to  be  learn- 
ed from  Men,  that  it  is  the  Gift  of 
God,  and  that  good  Men  are  not  good 
by  virtue  of  Humane  Care  or  Diligence, 
tf)c  divaui.  dv^pcoTTivLuL/  iirifjiiKeictv  h  ccyccQot  dyct- 
60/  yiyvovJca  -f.  Let  any  Man,  who  re- 
ally thinks,  but  confider  what  other 
thinking  Men  have  thought,  who  cannot 

*  VId.  Argum.  in  Phaedrum  Platonis. 
f  Vid.  Plat,  in  Protag.  8c  alibi  paffim. 
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Dial. bo  fuppofed  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Re-' 
VI.     vealed  Religion;  and  he  will  fee  caufe,  if 
not  to  think  with  Reverence  of  the  Chri- 
ftianDodlrines  of  Grace,  Self-denial,  Re-* 
generation  J    Sandtilication,    and  the  reft^ 
even  the  moft  myfterious,  at  leaft  to  judge 
more  modeftly  and  warily,  than  he  who 
fhall,    with  a  confident  Air,  pronounce 
them  abfurd,  and  repugnant  to  the  Rea^ 
fon  of  Mankind.     And  in  regard  to  a  fu-^ 
ture  State,  the  common  Senfe  of  the  Gen- 
tile World,  modern  or  ancient,  and  the 
Opinions  of  the  wifeft  Men  of  Antiquity, 
are  things   fo  well  known,    that  I  need 
fay  nothing  about  them.  To  me  it  feems, 
the  Minute  Philofophers,  when  they  ap-^ 
peal  to  Reafon  and  common  Senfe,  mean 
only  the  Senfe  of  their  own  Party:     A 
Coin,  how  current  foever  among  them-* 
felves,  that  other  Men  will  bring  to  the 
TouchflonCj    and  pafs  for  no  more  than 
it  is  worth.     LTS,    Be  thofe  Notions  a- 
greeable  to    what  or  whofe    Senfe  they 
may,    they  are  not  agreeable   to  mine* 
And  if  I  am  thought  ignorant   for  this, 
I  pity  thofe  who  think  me  fo. 

XIII.  I  enjoy  my  felf,  and  follow  my 
€wn  Courfes,  without  Remorfe  or  Fear  j 
which  I  Ihould  not  do,   if  my  Head  were 
filled  with  Enthufiafm;    whether  Gen- 
tile 
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tile  or  Chriftian,  Philofophical  or  Reveal- D  i  al, 
ed,  it  is  all  one  to  me.  Let  others  know  VI. 
or  believe  what  they  can,  and  make  the 
beft  on't,  I,  for  my  part,  am  happy  and 
fafe  in  my  Ignorance,  CRI,  Perhaps  not 
lb  fafe  neither.  LTS,  Why,  furely  you 
won't  pretend  that  Ignorance  is  criminal  ? 
CRI,  Ignorance  alone  is  not  a  Crime, 
But  that  wilful  Ignorance,  affed:ed  Igno- 
rance, Ignorance  from  Sloth,  or  conceit- 
ed Ignorance,  is  a  Fault,  might  eaiily  be 
proved  by  the  Teftimony  of  Heathen 
Writers :  and  it  needs  no  Proof  to  fhew 
that  if  Ignorance  be  our  Fault,  we  cannot 
be  fecure  in  it  as  an  Excufe,  LTS,  Ho- 
neft  Crito  feems  to  hint,  that  a  Man 
fhould  take  care  to  inform  himfelf, 
while  alive,  left  his  Negledl  be  puniflied 
when  he  is  dead.  Nothing  is  fo  pufdla- 
nimous  and  unbecoming  a  Gentleman,  as 
Fear:  Nor  could  you  take  a  likelier 
Courfe  to  fix  and  rivet  a  Man  of  Honour 
in  Guilt,  than  by  attempting  to  frighten 
him  out  of  it.  This  is  the  ftale,  abfurd 
Stratagem  of  Priefts,  and  that  which 
makes  them,  and  their  Religion,  more  o- 
dious  and  contemptible  to  me  than  all 
the  other  Articles  put  together.  CRT,  I 
would  fain  know  why  it  may  not  be  rea- 
fonable  for  a  Man  of  Honour,  or  any 
Man  who  has  done  amifs  to  fear  ?  Guile 
Vol.  II.  E  is 
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D I A  L.  IS  the  natural  Parent  of  Fear  ;  and  Nature 
VI.     is  not  ufcd  to  make  Men  fear  where  there 
is  no  Occafion.     That  impious  and  pro- 
fane Men  fhould  expedl    divine  Punifli- 
ment,  doth   not  feem  fo  abfurd  to  con- 
ceive :    and  that  under  this  ExpecSation 
they  fhould  be  uneafy  and  even  afraid, 
how  confiftent  foever  it  may  or  may  not 
be  with  Honour,  I  am  fure  confifts  with 
Reafon.     LTS.  That  Thing  of  Hell  and 
Eternal  Punifliment  is  the  moft   abfurd, 
as  well  as   the  moft  d'fagreeab;e  Thought 
that  ever  entered  into  the  Head  of  Mor- 
tal Man.     CRI.  But  you  muft  own  that 
it  is  nor  an  Abfurdity  peculiar  to  Clirifti- 
ans,  lince  SocrateSy  tliat  great  Free-think- 
er of  Athens^    tho'.^ght  it  proball?  there 
may  be  fuch  a  Thing  as  impious  Men  for 
ever  punifhed  in  Hell*.     It  is  recorded 
of  this  fame  Socrates^  that    he  has  been 
often    known    to  think    for   Four    and 
Twenty  Hours  together,  fixed  in  the  fame 
Poflure,    and  wrap'd  up  in   Meditation, 
hTS,  Our   modern  Free-thinkers  are  a 
more  lively    Sort    of  Men.     Thofe    old 
Philofophers  we/e  mofl  of  them  whimfi- 
cal.     Hiey  had  in  my  Judgment  a  nar- 
row, timorous  way   of  thinking,  which 
by  no   means  came  up  to  the  frank  Hu- 
mour of  our  Times.     CRI^  But  I  appeal 

*  \'id.  Platon.  ir.  Georgia, 

to 
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to  your  own  Judgment,  if  a  Man,  whoDi  al« 
knows  not  the  Nature  of  the  Soul,  can  be     VI. 
afliired  by  the  Light  of  Reafon,  whether 
it  is  mortal  or  immortal  ? 

Anfimul  inter  eat  nobifcuin  Hiorte  perempta^ 
An  tenebras  orci  vijat  va/iafque  lacunas  ? 

LTS.  But  what  if  I  know  the  Nature  of 
the  Soul  ?  What  if  I  have  been  taught 
that  whole  Secret  by  a  modern  Free- 
thinker ?  a  Man  of  Science  who  difcover- 
ed  it  not  by  a  tirefome  Introverfion  of 
his  Faculties,  not  by  amufing  himfelf  in 
a  Labyrinth  of  Notions,  or  ftupidly  think- 
ing for  whole  Days  and  Nights  together^ 
but  by  looking  into  Things,  and  obferv- 
ing  the  Analogy  of  Nature. 

XIV.  This  great  Man  is  a  Philofopher 
by  Fire,  who  has  made  many  ProceiTes 
upon  Vegetables.  It  is  his  Opinion  that 
Men  and  Vegetables  are  really  of  the 
fame  Species ;  that  Animals  are  moving 
Vegetables,  and  Vegecables  fixed  Animals  j 
that  the  Mouths  of  the  one  and  the  Roots 
of  the  other  Icrve  to  the  lame  Ufe,  differ- 
ing only  in  Pofition;  that  Blofioms  and 
Flowers  anfwer  to  the  mofl  indecent  and 
concealed  Parts  in  the  humane  Body;  that 
Vegetable  and  Animal  Bodies  are  both 
E  2  alike 
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alike  organized,  and  that  in  both  there 
is  Life  or  a  certain  Motion  and  Circula- 
tion of  Juices  through  proper  Tubes  or 
Veflels.  I  {hall  never  forget  this  able 
Man's  unfolding  the  Nature  of  the  Soul 
in  the  following  manner.  The  Soul,  faid 
he,  is  that  fpecific  Form  or  Principle  from 
whence  proceed  the  diftinft  Qualities  or 
Properties  of  Things.  Now,  as  Vegetables 
are  a  more  fimple  and  lefs  perfect  Com- 
pound, and  confequenrly  more  eafily  a- 
nalyfed  than  Animals,  we  will  begin 
with  the  Contemplation  of  the  Souls  of 
Vegetables.  Know  then,  that  the  Soul 
of  any  Plant,  Rofemary  for  inftance,  is 
neither  more  nor  lefs  th^n  its  effential 
Oil.  Upon  this  depends  its  peculiar  Fra- 
grance, Tafte,  and  Medicinal  Virtues, 
or  in  other  Words  its  Life  and  Operati- 
ons. Separate  or  extradt  this  effential 
Oil  by  Chymic  Art,  and  you  get  the  Soul 
of  the  Plant  :  what  remains  being  a 
dead  Carcafe,  without  any  one  Property 
or  Virtue  of  the  Plant,  which  is  preferved 
entire  in  the  Oil,  a  Drachm  whereof  goes 
further  than  feveral  Pounds  of  the  Plant. 
Now  this  fame  eflential  Oil  is  it  felf  a 
Compofition  of  Sulphur  and  Salt,  or  of  a 
gro(s  undtuous  Subflance,  and  a  fine  fub- 
tile  Principle  or  volatile  Salt  imprifoned 
therein.      This  volatile  Salt  is  properly 

the 
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the  EiTence  of  the  Soul  of  the  Plant,  con-  Dial. 
raining  all  its  Virtue,  and  the  Oil  is  the     VI. 
Vehicle  of  this  moft  fubtile   Part  of  the  ^^•v"^ 
Soul,  or  that  which  fixes  and  individuates 
it.     And  as,  upon  Separation  of  this  Oil 
from  the  Plant,  the  Plant  died,  fo  a  fe- 
cond  Death  or  Death  of  the  Soul  enfues 
upon  the  Refolution  of  this  eflential  Oil 
into  its  Principles  5   as  appears  by  leaving 
it  expofed   for  fome   Time  to  the  open 
Air,    fo  that  the  volatile  Salt    or    Spirit 
may  fly  off;  after  which  the  Oil  remains 
dead  and  infipid,  but  without  any  feniible 
Diminution  of  its  Weight,  by  the  Lofs 
of  that  volatile  Effence  of  the  Soul,  that 
yEthereal  Aura,    that   Spark  of  Entity  ; 
which  returns  and  mixes  with  the  Solar 
Light,  the  univerfal  Soul  of  the  World, 
and  only  Source  of  Life,  whether  Vege- 
table,   Animal,    or  Intelledlual ;     which 
differ  only  according  to  the  Grofsnefs  or 
Finenefs  of  the  Vehicles,  and  the  diffe- 
rent Textures  of  the  natural  Alembics, 
or  in  other  Words,  the  organized  Bodies, 
where  theabovementioned  volatile  Eflence 
inhabits  and  is  elaborated,  where  it  afts 
and  is  afted  upon.     This  Chymical  Syf- 
tem  lets   you  at  once  into  the  Nature  of 
the  Soul,  and  accounts  for  all  its  Phasno- 
mena.     In  that  Compound  which  is  cal- 
led Man,  the  Soul  or  effential  Oil  is  whac 
E  3  com-^ 
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Di  AL.commonly  goes  by  the  Name  of  Animal 
VI.  Spirit :  For  you  muft  know,  it  is  a  Point 
agreed  by  Chymifts,  that  Spirits  are  no- 
thing but  the  more  fubtile  Oils.  Now  in 
proportion,  as  the  eflential  Oil  of  the  ve- 
getable Man  is  more  fubtile  than  that  of 
other  Vegetables,  the  volatile  Salt  that 
impregnates  it  is  more  at  Liberty  to  aft: 
which  accounts  for  thofc  fpecific  Proper- 
ties and  Aftions  of  Humane  Kind,  which 
diftinguiih  them  above  other  Creatures. 
Hence  you  may  learn  why  among  the 
wife  Ancients,  Salt  was  another  Name 
for  Wit,  and  in  our  Times  a  dull  Man  is 
\  faid  to  be  infipid  or  infulfe.  Aromatic 
V  Oils  maturated  by  great  Length  of  Time 
turn  to  Salts  :  this  fhews  why  Humane 
Kind  grow  wifer  by  Age,  And  what  I 
have  faid  of  the  twofold  Death  or  Diffo- 
lution,  firft  of  the  Compound,  by  fepa- 
rating  the  Soul  from  the  organical  Bo- 
4y,  and  iecondly  of  the  Soul  it  felf,  by 
dividing  the  volatile  Salt  from  the  Oil, 
iiluftrates  and  explains  that  Notion  of 
certain  ancient  Philoiophers  :  that  as  the 
Man  was  a  Compound  of  Soul  and  Bo- 
dy, fo  the  Soul  was  compounded  of  the 
Mind  or  Intelled:,  and  its  ^Ethereal  Ve- 
hicle :  and  that  the  Separation  of  Soul 
and  Body  or  Death  of  the  Man  is,  after 
a  long  Traf  t  of  Time,  fucceeded  by  a  fe- 

cond 
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cond  Death  of  the  Soul  it  felf;    to  wit,Di  al. 
the  Separation  or  Deliverance  of  the  In-     VI. 
telleft  from  its   Vehicle,     and   Reunion 
with  the  Sun.     EUPH.  O  Lyjtclesy  your 
ingenious  Friend  has  opened  a  new  Scene, 
and  explained  the  moft  obfcure  and  diffi- 
cult Points  in  the  cleareft  and  eafieft  Man- 
ner.    LTS.  I  muft  own  this  Account  of 
Things  flruck  my  Fancy.     I  am  no  great 
Lover  of  Creeds  or  Syftems  :    but  when 
a  Notion  is  reafonable  and  grounded  on 
Experience  I  know  how  to  value  it.  CRL 
In  good  earneft,  Ly fides ^  do  you  believe 
this  Account  to  be  true?     LTS,  Why 
then  In  good  earneft  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther I  do  or  no.    But  I  can  aflure  you  the 
ingenious  Artift  himfelf  has  not  the  leaft 
Doubt  about  it.     And  to  believe  an  Artift 
in  his  Art  is  a  juft  Maxim  and  fliort  Way 
to  Science.     CRI,  But  what  relation  hath 
the  Soul  of  Man  to  Chymic  Art  ?    The 
fame  Reafon,  that  bids  me  truft  a  skilful 
Artift  in  his  Art,  inclines  me  to  fufpedl 
him  out  of  his  Art.     Men  are  too  apt  to 
reduce  unknown  Things  to  the  Standai'd 
of  what  they  know,  and  bring  a  Preju- 
dice or  Tindure  from  Things  they  have 
been  converfant  in,  to  judge  thereby  of 
Things  in  which  they  have  not  been  con- 
verfant.    I  have  known  a  Fidler  gravely 
teach  that  the  Soul  was  Harmony ;  a  Geo- 
E  4  metrician 
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D I  A L. metrician  very  pofitive  that  the  Soul  muft 
VI.  be  extended ;  and  a  Phyfician,  who  hav- 
ing pickled  half  a  Dozen  Embryos  and 
diiiecled  as  many  Rats  and  Frogs,  grew 
conceited  and  affirmed  there  was  no  Soul 
at  all,  and  that  it  was  a  vulgar  Error, 
LTS.  My  Notions  fit  eafy.  I  fhall  not  en- 
gage in  pedantic  Difputes  about  them. 
They  who  don't  like  them  may  leave 
them.  EUPH.  This,  I  fuppofe,  is  faid 
much  like  a  Gentleman. 

XV.  But  pray,  Lyjlcles,  tell  me  whe- 
ther the  Clergy  come  within  that  general 
Rule  of  yours :  that  an  Artift  may  be 
trufted  in  his  Art  ?  LTS.  By  no  Means. 
EUPH.  Why  fo  ?  LTS.  Becaufe  I  take 
my  felf  to  know  as  much  of  thofe  Mat- 
ters as  they  do.  EUPH.  But  you  allow, 
that  in  any  other  Profeffion  j  one  who 
hath  fpcnt  much  Time  and  Pains  may  at- 
tain more  Knowledge,  than  a  Man  of 
equal  or  better  Parts,  who  never  made  it 
his  particular  Bufinefs.  LTS.  I  do. 
EUPH.  And  neverthelefs  in  Things  re- 
ligious and  divine  you  think  all  Men  e- 
qually  knowing.  LTS.  I  do  not  fay  all 
Men.  But  I  think  all  Men  of  Senfe  com- 
petent Judges.  EUPH.  What !  are  the 
Divine  Attributes  and  Difpenfations  to 
Mankind,  the  true  End   and  Happinefs 

of 
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of  rational  Creatures,  with  the  Means  ofD  i  al. 
improving  and  perfefting    their   Beings,     VI. 
more  eafy  and  obvious  Points  than  thofe  "^^"V^^ 
which  make  the  Subjedl  of  every  common 
Profeffion  ?     LTS,  Perhaps  not :   but  one 
Thing  I  know,  fome   Things  are  fo  ma- 
nifeftly  abfurd,  that  no   Authority  fliall 
make  me  give  into  them.     For  inftance, 
if  all  Mankind  fhould  pretend  to  perfuade 
me  that  the  Son  of  God  was  born  upon 
Earth  in  a  poor  Family,  was  fpit  upon, 
buffeted,  and  crucified,  lived  like  a  Beggar, 
and  died  like  a  Thief,  I  fliould  never  be- 
lieve one  Syllable  of  it.     Common  Senfe 
ftiews  every  one,  what  Figure  it  would 
be  decent  for  an  Earthly  Prince  or  AmbaC- 
fador  to  make  ;    and  the  Son  of  God,  up- 
on an  AmbalTy  from  Heaven,  muft  needs 
have  made  an  Appearance  beyond  all  o- 
thers  of  great  eclat,  and  in  all  refpefts  the 
very  reverfe  of  that  which  Jefus  Chrift  is 
reported  to  have  made,  even  by  his  own 
Hiftorians.     EUPH.  O  Lyficles,   though 
I  had  ever  fo  much  Mind  to  approve  and 
applaud  your  ingenious  Reafoning,  yet  I 
dare  not  affent  to  this  for  fear    of  Crito. 
JLr^.Whyfo  ?     EVPH.  Becaufe  he  ob- 
ferved  juft  now,  that  Men  judge  of  things 
they    do    not  know,  by  Prejudices  from 
things  they  do   know.      And  I  fear  he 
would  objedt  that  you,  who  have  been 

con- 
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DiAL.converfant  in  the  grand  Monde ^    having 

VI.    your  Head    filled    with     a    Notion    of 

Attendants  and   Equipage   and  Liveries, 

the  familiar  Badges  of  Humane  Grandeur, 

are  lefs  able   to  judge  of  that  which  is 

truly  Divine  :  and  that  one  who  had  feen 

lefs,  and  thought  more,  would  be  apt  to 

imagine   a  pompous  Parade  of  worldly 

Great nefs,    not  the   moft   becoming  the 

Author  of  a  fpiritual  Religion,  that  was 

defigned  to  wean  Men  from   the  World, 

and  raife  them  above  it.     CRI.  Do  you 

think,  LyJicleSy  if  a  Man  (hould  make  his 

Entrance  into   London  in  a  rich  Suit  of 

Clothes,    with   a  hundred  gilt  Coaches, 

and  a  thoufand  laced  Footmen  j    that  this 

would  be  a  more  divine  Appearance,  and 

have  more  of  true  Grandeur  in  it,  than 

if  he  had  Power  with  a  Word  to  heal  all 

manner  of  Difeafes,  to  raife  the  dead  to 

Life,  and  flill  the  raging  of  the  Winds 

and   Sea?      LTS.  Without  all  doubt  it 

muft  be  very  agreeable  to  common  Senfe 

to  fuppofe,  that  he  could  reftore  others  to 

Life  who  could  not  fave  his  own.     You 

tell  us,  indeed,  that  he  rofe  again  from 

the  dead :  but  what  Occafion  was  there 

for  him  to  die,  the  juft  for  the  unjuft,  the 

Son  of  God  for  wicked  Men  ?  And  why 

in  that  individual  Place  ?    Why   at  that 

very  Time  above  all  others  ?  Why  did  he 

not 
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not  make  his  Appearance  earlier,  andDiAL* 
preach  in  all  Parts  of  rhe  World,  that  the  VI. 
Benefit  might  have  been  more  extenfive' 
and  equal  ?  Account  for  all  thefe  Points 
and  reconcile  them,  if  ygu  can,  to  the 
common  Notions  and  plain  Senfe  of  Man- 
kind. CRI.  And  what  if  thofe,  as  well 
as  many  other  Points,  fhould  lie  out  of 
the  Road  that  we  are  acquainted  with ; 
muft  we  therefore  explode  them,  and  make 
it  a  Rule  to  condemn  every  Proceeding  as 
fenfelefs,  that  doth  not  fquare  with  the 
vulgar  Senfe  of  Man  ?  That,  indeed, 
which  evidently  contradidls  Senfe  and 
Reafon  you  have  a  Right  to  disbelieve. 
And  when  you  are  unjuftly  treated  you 
have  the  fame  Right  to  complain.  But  I 
think  you  fhould  diftinguifh  betweea 
Matter  of  Debt  and  Matter  of  Favour, 
Thus  much  is  obferved  in  all  Intercourfc 
between  Man  and  Man :  wherein  Adts  of 
meer  Benevolence  are  never  infifted  on,  or 
examined  and  meafured  with  the  fame 
accurate  Line  as  Matters  of  Juftice.  Who 
but  a  Minute  Philofopher  would,  upon  a 
gratuitous  Diftribution  of  Favours,  in- 
quire, why  at  this  Time,  and  not  before  ? 
why  to  thefe  Perfons,  and  not  to  others  ? 
Various  are  the  natural  Abilities  and  Op- 
portunities of  Humane  Kind.  How  wide 
a  Difference  is  there  in  refped;  of  the  Law 

of 
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DiAL.of  Nature,    between  one   of  our  ftupid 
VI.     Plowmen  and  a  Minute  Philofopher!  Be- 
tween a  Laplander  and  an  Athenian !  That 
Conduct,  therefore,  which  feems  to  you 
partial  or  unequal,  may  be  found  as  well 
in  theDifpenfation  of  Natural  Religion  as 
of  Revealed,    And  if  fo,  why  it  fhould  be 
made  an  Objection  againft  the  one  more 
than   the  other,    I  leave  you  to  account 
for  the  reft.     If  the  Precepts  and  certain 
primary  Tenets  of  Religion  appear  in  the 
Eye  of  Reafon  good  and  ufeful ;    and  if 
they  are  alfo  found  to  be  fo  by  their  Ef- 
leds;  we  may,  for  the  fake  of  them,  ad- 
mit certain  other  Points  or  Doftrines  re- 
commended with  them,  to  have  a  good 
Tendency,  to  be  right  and  true ;  although 
we  cannot  difcern  their  Goodnefs  or  Truth 
by  the  meer  Light  of  Humane  Reafon, 
which  may  well  be  fuppofed  an  infuffici- 
ent  Judge  of  the  Proceedings,    Counfels, 
and  Defigns  of  Providence,  and  this  fuf- 
iiceth  to  make  our  Convidtion  reafonable. 

XVL  It  is  an  allowed  Point  that  no 
Man  can  judge  of  this  or  that  Part  of  a 
Machine  taken  by  it  felf,  without  know- 
ing the  whole,  the  mutual  Relation  or 
Dependence  of  its  Parts,  and  the  End  for 
which  it  was  made.  And,  as  this  is  a 
Point  acknowledged  in  corporeal  and  na-. 

tural 
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tural  Things,  ought  we  not  by  a  Parity  of  D  i  a  u 
Reafon  to  fufpend  our  Judgment  concern-  VI. 
ing  the  moral  Fitnefs  of  a  fingle  unaccount- 
able Part  of  the  Divine  Oeconomy,  till  we 
are  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  moral 
Syftem,  or  World  of  Spirits,  and  are  let 
into  the  Defigns  of  God's  Providence,  and 
have  an  extenfive  View  of  his  Difpenfa- 
tions  part,  prefent,  and  future  ?  Alas ! 
LyJicIeSy  what  do  you  know  even  of  your 
felf,  whence  you  come,  what  you  are,  or 
whither  you  are  going  ?  To  me  it  feems, 
that  a  Minute  Philofopher  is  like  a  con- 
ceited Spectator,  who  never  looked  be- 
hind the  Scenes,  and  yet  would  judge  of 
the  Machinery;  who  from  a  tranfienc 
Glimpfe  of  a  Part  only  of  fome  one  Scene, 
would  take  upon  him  to  cenfure  the  Plot 
of  a  Play.  LTS.  As  to  the  Plot  I  won't 
fay;  but  in  half  a  Scene  a  Man  may  judge 
of  an  abfurd  Aftor.  With  what  Colour 
or  Pretext  can  you  juftify  the  vindidive, 
fro  ward,  whimfical  Behaviour  of  fome 
infpired  Teachers  or  Prophets  ?  Particu- 
lars that  ferve  neither  for  Profit  nor  Plea- 
fure  I  make  a  fliift  to  forget :  but  in  ge- 
neral the  Truth  of  this  Charge  I  do  very 
well  remember.  CRT.  You  need  be  at  no 
Pains  to  prove  a  Point  I  fhall  neither  jufti- 
fy  nor  deny.  That  there  have  been  Hu- 
mane Paffions,  Infirmities^  and  Defeds  ia 
7  Perfons 
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DiAL.Perfons  infpired  by  God,  I  freely  own 5 

VI.    nay,  that  very  wicked  Men  have  been  in- 

fpired,  as  Balaam^  for  inftance,  and  Caia^ 

phas^  cannot  be  denied.  But  what  will  you 

infer  from  thence  ?  Can  you  prove  it  im- 

poffible,  that  a  weak  or  finful  Man  fhould 

become  an   Inftrument  to  the  Spirit  of 

God,  for  conveying  his  Purpofe  to  other 

Sinners,  or  that  Divine  Light  may  not, 

as  well  as  the  Light  of  the  Sun,  {hine  on 

a  foul  Veffel  without  polluting  its  Rays  ? 

LTS,  To  make  Ihort  Work,  the  right 

Way  would  be  to  put  out  our  Eyes,  and 

not  judge  at  all.     CRI,  I  do  not  fay  fo, 

but  I  think  it  would  be  right,  if  fomefan- 

guine  Perfons  upon  certain  Points  fufped:- 

ed  their  own  judgment.     ALC,  But  the 

very  Things  faid  to  be  infpired,  taken  by 

themfehxs  and  in  their  own  Nature,  are 

fometimes  fo  wrongj  to  fay  noworfe,  that 

a  Man  may  pronounce  them  not  to  be 

divine  at  firil  Sight;  without  troubling  his 

Head  about  the  Syftem  of  Providence  or 

Connexion  of  Events  :     As  one  may  fay 

that  Grafs  is  green,  without  knowing  or 

confidering  how  it  grows,   whatUlcs  it  is 

fubfervient  to,  or  how  it  is  conned:ed  with 

the  mundane  Syftem.     Thus  for  mitancej 

the  fpoiling  of  the  /Egyptians^  and  the 

Extirpation  of  the  Canaanites^  every  one 

at  iirft  Glance  fees  to  be  cruel  and  unjuft, 

and 
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and  may  therefore  without  deliberatingDiAL. 
pronounce  them  unworthy  of  God.  CRI.    VI. 
But,  AlciphroHy  to  judge  rightly  of  thefe^ 
Things,  may  it  not  be  proper  to  confider, 
how  long  the  Ifraelitcs  had  wrought  un- 
der thofe  fevere  Task-mafters  oi  Egypt ^ 
what  Injuries  and  Hardfhips  they  hadfuf- 
tained  from  them,  what  Crimes  and  Abo- 
minations the  Canaanites  had  been  guilty 
of,  what  Right  God  hath  to  difpofeof  the 
Things  of  this  World,  to  punifli  Delin- 
quents, and  to  appoint  both  the  Manner 
and  the  Inftruments  of  his  Juftice  ?   Man, 
who  has  not  fuch  Right  over  his  Fellow- 
Creatures,  who  is  himfelf  a  Fellow-finner 
with  them,  who  is  liable  to  Error  as  well 
as  Paffion,    whofe  Views  are  imperfeft, 
who  is  governed  more  by  Prejudice  than 
the  Truth  of  Things,  m.ay  not  improbably 
deceive  himfelf,    when  he   fets  up  for  a 
Judge  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  holy,  om- 
nifcient,  impaflive  Creator  and  Governor 
of  all  Things. 

XVII.  ALC.  Believe  me,  Crito,  Men 
are  never  fo  induflrious  to  deceive  them- 
felves,  as  when  they  engage  to  defend  their 
Prejudices.  You  would  fain  reafon  us  out 
of  all  Ufe  of  our  Pvcafon :  Can  any  Thing 
be  more  irrational  ?  To  forbid  us  to  rea- 
fon on  the  Divine  Difpenfations,  is  to  fup- 

pofe. 
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D I A  L.pofe,  they  will  not  bear  the  Tefl  of  Rea-» 
VI.  fon  'y  or,  in  other  Words,  that  God  adts 
without  Reafon,  which  ought  not  to  be 
admitted,  no,  not  in  any  fingle  inftance: 
For  if  in  one,  why  not  in  another  ?  Who- 
ever, therefore,  allows  a  God,  muft  allow 
that  he  always  ads  reafonably.  I  will 
not  therefore  attribute  to  him  Aftlons  and 
Proceedings  that  are  unreafonable.  He 
hath  given  me  Reafon  to  judge  withal : 
and  I  will  judge  by  that  unerring  Light, 
lighted  from  the  univerfal  Lamp  of 
Nature.  CRL  OAlciphro?i!  as  I  frank- 
ly own  the  common  Remark  to  be  true. 
That  when  a  Man  is  againft  Reafon, 
it  is  a  fhrewd  Sign  Reafon  is  againfb 
him  y  fo  I  fhould  never  go  about  to  dif- 
fuade  any  one,  much  lefs  one  who  fo 
well  knew  the  Value  of  it,  from  ufing 
that  noble  Talent.  On  the  contrary, 
upon  all  Subjects  of  Moment,  in  my  O- 
pinion,  a  Man  ought  to  ufe  his  Reafon; 
but  then,  whether  it  may  not  be  rea- 
fonable  to  ufe  it  with  fome  Deference 
to  fuperior  Reafon,  it  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  amifs  to  confider.  He  who  hath  an 
exad:  View  of  the  Meafure,  and  of  the 
Thing  to  be  meafured,  if  he  applies 
the  one  to  the  other,  may,  I  grant, 
meafure  exadly.  But  he,  who  under- 
takes 
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takes  to  meafure  without  knowing  ei-DiAL. 
ther,  can  be  no  n^ore  exadl  than  he  is  VI. 
modeft.  It  may  not,  nevcrthelefs,  be  im- 
pollible  to  find  a  Man,  who,  having  nei- 
ther an  abftraft  Idea  of  moral  Fitnefs, 
nor  an  adequate  Idea  of  the  Divine  Oeco- 
nomy,  fliall  yet  pretend  to  meafure  the 
one  by  the  other.  ALC,  It  muft  furely 
derogate  from  the  Wifdom  of  God,  to 
fuppofe  his  Condudl  cannot  bear  being 
infpedled,  not  even  by  the  Twilight  of 
Huirane  Reaibn.  EUPH,  You  allow, 
then,  God  to  be  wife?  ALC,  I  do. 
EUPH,  What!  inrmuely  wife?  ALC. 
Even  infinitely.  EUPH.  His  Wifdom, 
then,  far  exceeds  that  of  Man.  ALC. 
Vaftly.  EUPH  Probably  more  than 
the  Wifdom  of  Man,  that  of  a  Child. 
ALC.  Without  all  queftion.  EUPH.  What 
think  you,  Alciphron^  muft  not  the  Con- 
dud:  of  a  Parent  feem  very  unaccountable 
to  a  Child,  when  its  Inclinations  are 
thwarted,  when  it  is  put  to  learn  the 
Letters,  when  it  is  obliged  to  fwallow 
bitter  Phyfic,  to  part  with  what  it  likes, 
and  to  fuffer,  and  do,  and  fee  many 
things  done  contrary  to  its  own  Judg- 
tnent,  however  reafonable  or  agreeable  to 
that  of  others?  ALC.  This  1  grant. 
EUPH.  Will  it  not  therefore  follow 
from  hence  by  a  parity  of  Reafon,  that 
Vol.  XL  F  the 
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Dial,  the  little  Child,  Man,  when  it  takes  up- 
VI.     on  it  to  judge  of  the  Schemes  of  Paren- 

^-*"\r-^  tal  Providence ;  and  a  Thing  of  Ycfterday, 
to  criticife  the  Oeconomy   of   the  An- 
cient of  Days;   will  it  not  follow,  I  fay, 
that  fuch  a  Judge,  of  fuch  Matters,  muft 
be   apt   to   make  very  erroneous    Judg- 
ments?   efteeming  thofe  things  in  them- 
felves   unaccountable,    which  he   cannot 
account    for,    and  concluding  of    fome 
certain  Points,  from  an  appearance  of  ar- 
bitrary Carriage  towards  him,    which  is 
fuited  to  his  Infancy  and  Ignorance,  that 
they  are  in  themfelves  capricious  or  ab- 
furd,    and  cannot  proceed  from  a  wife, 
juft,  and  benevolent  God.       This  fingle 
Confideration,    if  duly  attended  to  and 
applied,    would,   I  verily  think,  put  an 
end  to  many  conceited  Reafonings  againfl 
Revealed  Religion.      j^LC.    You  would 
have  us  then  conclude,  that  things,  to  our 
Wifdom  unaccountable,  may  neverthelefs 
proceed  from  an  Abyfs  of  Wifdom  which 
cur  Line  cannot  fathom :  and  that  Profpedts 
viewed  but  in  part,    and  by  the  broken 
tinged  Light  of  our  Intellefts,  though  to 
us  they  may  feem  difproportionate    and 
monftrous,  may  neverthelefs  appear  quite 
otherwife  to  another  Eye,  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent Situation :    In  a  word,  that  as  Hu- 
mane Wifdom  is  but  childifh  Folly,    in 

refpecS: 
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refped  of  the  Divine,  fo  the  Wifdom  of  D  i  a  l, 
God  may  fometimes  feem  Foolifhnefs  to     VI. 

Man. 

XVIII.  EVPn,  I  would  not  have  you 
make  thefe  Conclulions,  unlefs  in  reafon 
you  ought  to  make  them :  But  if  they 
are  reafonable,  w^hy  {hould  you  not  make 
them  ?  ALC,  Some  things  may  feem  rea- 
fonable at  one  Time,  and  not  at  another: 
And  I  take  this  very  Apology  you  make, 
for  Credulity  and  Superftition,  to  be  one 
of  thofe  Things.  When  I  view  it  in  its 
Principles,  it  feems  naturally  to  follow 
from  juft  Conceffions:  but  when  I  confi- 
der  its  Confequences,  I  cannot  agree  to  it. 
A  Man  had  as  good  abdicate  his  Nature, 
as  difclaim  the  Ufe  of  Reafon.  A  Doc- 
trine is  unaccountable,  therefore  it  muft 
be  Divine!  EUPH.  Credulity  and  Su- 
perftition are  Qualities  fo  difagreeable  and 
degrading  to  Humane  Nature,  fo  furely 
an  Effedl  of  Weaknefs,  and  fo  frequently 
a  Caufe  of  Wickednefs,  that  I  (hould  be 
very  much  furprifed  to  find  a  juft  Courfe 
of  Reafoning  lead  to  them.  I  can  never 
think  that  Reafon  is  a  blind  Guide  to  Folly, 
or  that  there  is  any  Connexion  between 
Truth  and  Falftiood,  no  more  than  I  can 
think  a  Thing's  being  unaccountable  a 
Proof  that  it  is  Divine :    Though  at  the 

F  2  fame 
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Dial. fame  time  I  cannot  help  acknowledgingy 
VI.    it  follows  from  your  own  avow'd  Princi- 

•**"v-*-' pies,  that  a  Thing's  being  unaccountable 
or  incomprehenfible  to  our  Reafon,  is  no 
fure  Argument  to  conclude  it  is  not  Di- 
vine j   efpecially  when  there  are  collateral 
Proofs  of  its  being  fo.     A  Child  is  influ- 
enced by  the  many  fenfible  EfFeds  it  hath 
felt,  of  Paternal  Love  and  Care  and  fu- 
perior  Wifdom,  to  believe  and  do  feveral 
things  with  an  implicite  Faith  and  Obe- 
dience :    And  if  we  in  the  fame  manner, 
from  the  Truth  and  Reafonablenefs  which 
we  plainly  fee  in  fo  many  Points  within 
our  Cognifance,  and  the  Advantages  which 
we  experience  from  the  Seed  of  the  Gof- 
pel  fown  in  good  Ground,  were  difpofed 
to  an   implicit   Belief  of  certain   other 
Points,    relating  to  Schemes  we  do  not 
know,  or  Subjects  to  which  our  Talents 
are  perhaps  difproportionate,  I  am  tempt- 
ed to  think  it  might  become  our  Duty 
without  diflionouring  our  Reafon;  which 
is  never  fo  much  dilhonoured  as  when  it 
is  foiled,  and  never  in  more  danger  of  be- 
ing foiled,  than  by  judging  v/here  it  hath 
neither  Means  nor  Right  to  judge.     LTS. 
I  would  give  a  good  deal  to  fee  that  inge- 
nious Gamefter  Glaucus  have  the  handling 
of  Euphranor  one  Night  at  our  Club.     I 
own  he  is  a  Peg  too  high  for  me  in  fome 

of 
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of  his  Notions:     But  then  he  is  admi-DiAL. 
rablc  at  vindicating  Humane  Reafon   a-     VI. 
gainft  the  Impofitions  of  Prieflcraft. 

XIX.  ylLC.  He  would  undertake  to 
make  it  as  clear  as  Day  Light,  that  there 
was  nothing  worth  a  Straw  in  Chriftiani- 
ty,  but  what  every  one  knew,  or  might 
know,  as  well  without  as  with  it,  before 
as  fmce  Jefus  Chrijl,  CRT.  That  great 
Man,  it  feems,  teacheth,  that  common 
Senfe  alone  is  the  Pole-Star,  by  which 
Mankind  ought  to  fteer  :  and  that  what 
is  called  Revelation  muft  be  ridiculous, 
becaufe  it  is  unneceflary  and  ufelefs,  the 
natural  Talents  of  every  Man  being  fuffi- 
cient,  to  make  him  happy,  good,  and  wife, 
without  any  further  Correfpondence  with 
Heaven  either  for  Light  or  Aid.  EUPH. 
i  have  already  acknowledged  how  fenfible 
I  am,  that  my  Situation  in  this  obfcure 
Corner  of  the  Country  deprives  me  of 
many  Advantages,  to  be  had  from  the 
Converfation  of  ingenious  Men  in  Town, 
To  make  my  felffome  Amends,  I  am  ob- 
liged to  converfe  with  the  Dead  and  my 
own  Thoughts,  which  laft  I  know  are  of 
little  Weight  againft  the  Authority  of 
Glaucus^  or  fuch  like  great  Men  in  the 
Minute  Philofophy.  But  what  (hall  we 
fay  to  Socrates^  for  he  too  was  of  an  Opi- 
F  3  niou 
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Di  AL.nion  very  different  from  that  afcrlbed  to 
VI.  Glaucus  ?  ALC,  For  the  prefent  we  need 
not  infill  on  Authorities,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, or  inquire  which  was  the  greater 
Man  Socrates  or  Glaucus.  Though,  me- 
thinks,  for  fo  much  as  Authority  can  fig- 
nify,  the  prefent  Times,  gray  and  hoary 
with  Age  and  Experience,  have  a  mani- 
feft  Advantage  over  thofe  that  are  falfly 
called  ancient.  But  not  to  dwell  on  Au- 
thorities, I  tell  you  in  plain  Englijk^  Eu^ 
fhranor^  we  do  not  want  your  Revelati- 
ons :  and  that  for  this  plain  Reafon, 
thofe  that  are  clear  every  Body  knew 
before,  and  thofe  that  are  obfcure  no 
Body  is  the  better  for.  EUPH.  As 
it  is  impoffible,  that  a  Man  fliould  be- 
lieve the  praftic  Principles  of  the  Chrifli- 
an  Religion,  and  not  be  the  better  for 
them  :  So  it  is  evident,  that  thofe  Prin- 
ciples may  be  much  more  eafily  taught  as 
Points  of  Faith,  than  demonftrated  or 
difcovered  as  Points  of  Science.  This  I 
call  evident,  becaufe  it  is  plain  Fad:.  Since 
we  daily  fee  that  many  are  inftrudled  in 
Matters  of  Faith;  that  few  are  taught  by 
Scientific  Demonflration  ;  and  that  there 
are  fl:ill  fewer  who  can  difcover  Truth 
for  themfelves.  Did  Minute  Philofophers 
but  reflecft :    How  rarely  Men  are  fway'd 

or 
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or  governed  by  meer  Ratiocination,  anclDiAL. 
how  often  by  Faith,  in  the  natural,  or  VL 
civil  Concerns  of  the  World !  how  little 
they  know,  and  how  much  they  believe  ! 
How  uncommon  it  is  to  meet  with  a 
Man  who  argues  juftly,  who  is  in  Truth 
a  Mafter  of  Reafon,  or  walks  by  that  Rule ! 
How  much  better  (as  the  World  goes) 
Men  are  qualified  to  judge  of  Fads  than 
of  Reafonings,  to  receive  Truth  upon 
Teftimony  than  to  deduce  it  from  Prin- 
ciples !  How  general  a  Spirit  of  Truft 
or  Reliance  runs  through  the  whole  Syf- 
tem  of  Life  and  Opinion !  And  at  the  fame 
Time  how  feldom  the  dry  Light  of  un- 
prejudiced Nature  is  followed  or  to  be 
found  1  I  fay,  did  our  thinking  Men  but 
bethink  themfelves  of  thefe  Things,  they 
would  perhaps  find  it  difficult  to  affign  a 
good  Reafon,  why  Faith,  which  hath  fo 
great  a  Share  in  every  Thing  elfe,  fhould 
yet  have  none  in  Religion.  But  to  come 
more  clofely  to  your  Point,  Whether 
it  was  poffible  for  Mankind  to  have  known 
all  Parts  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  befides 
Myfteries  and  pofitive  Inftitutions,  is  not 
the  Queftion  between  us  ;  and  that  they 
adlually  did  not  know  them,  is  too  plain 
to  be  denied.  This,  perhaps,  was  for 
Want  of  making  a  due  Ufe  of  Reafon. 
Butj  as  to  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Revelation, 
F  4  it 
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DiAL.it  feems  much  the  fame  Thi  1:1  g  whether 
VI,  they  could  not  know,  or  would  not  be  at 
the  Pains  to  know,  the  Dodrines  Reveal- 
ed. And  as  for  thofe  Doctrines  which 
were  too  obfcure  to  penetrate,  or  too  fub- 
lime  to  reach,  by  Natural  Reafon  -,  how 
far  Mankind  may  be  the  better  for  them 
is  more,  I  had  almoft  faid,  than  even  you 
or  Glaiicus  can  tell. 

XX.  ALC,  But  whatever  may  be  pre- 
tended as  to  obfcure  Dodrines  and  Dif^ 
penfations,  all  this  hath  nothing  to  do 
with  Prophecies ;  which,  being  altoge- 
ther relative  to  Mankind,  and  the  Events 
of  this  World,  to  which  our  Faculties  are 
furely  well  enough  proportioned,  one 
might  exped  fhould  be  very  clear,  and 
fuch  as  might  inform  inftead  of  puzzling 
us.  EUPH.  And  yet  it  muft  be  allow^ed 
that  as  fome  Prophecies  are  clear,  there 
are  others  very  obfcure  :  but  left  to  my 
felf,  I  doubt  I  fliould  n-ver  have  inferred 
from  thence  that  they  were  not  Divine. 
In  my  own  way  of  thinking  I  fliould  have 
been  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  Prophecies 
we  underftand  are  a  Proof  for  Infpiration  : 
but  that  thofe  we  do  not  underiland  are  no 
Proof  againft  it.  Inafmuchas  for  the  lat-^ 
ter  our  Ignorance  or  the  Referve  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  may  account :    but  for  the 

other 
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other  Nothing,  for  ought  that  I  fee,  canDi  al, 
account  but  Infpiration.     y^LC.  Now  I     VI. 
know  feveral  fagacious  Men,  who  con- 
clude very  differently  from  you,  to  wit, 
that  the  one  Sort  of  Prophecies  are  Non- 
fenfe,  and  the   other  contrived  after  the 
Events.     Behold  the  Difference  between  a 
Man  of  free  Thought  and  one  of  narrow 
Principles !    EUPH.  It  feems  then  they 
rejedt  the  Revelations  becaufe  they  are  ob- 
fcure,    and    Daniel''^  Prophecies    becaufe 
they  are  clear.     ALC,  Either  way  a  Man 
of  Senfe  fees  Caufe  to  fufped:   there  has 
been  foul  Play.     EUPH,  Your  Men  of 
Senfe  are,  it  feems,  hard  to  pleafe.  ALC. 
Our   Philofophers  are    Men  of  piercing 
Eyes.     EUPH.  I  fuppofe  fuch  Men  ne- 
ver make  tranfient  Judgments  from  tran- 
fient   Views,    but  always  eflablifh   fixed 
Conclufions  upon  a  thorough  Infpedion 
of  Things.     For  my  own  part,  I  dare  not 
engage  with  a  Man,  v^ho  has  examined 
thofe  Points  fo  nicely,  as  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed  you  have  done  :   But  I  could  name 
fome  eminent  Writers  of  our  own,  now 
living,  whofe   Books   on  the  Subjedt  of 
Prophecy  have  given  great  Satisfaction  to 
Gentlemen,  who   pafs  for  Men  of  Senfe 
and  Learning,  here  in  the  Country.  ALC. 
You  muff  know,  Euphramry  I  am  not  at 
Leifure  to  perufe  the  learned  Writings  of 
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Dial. Divines,  on  a  Subjecft  which  a  Man  may 
VI.  fee  through  with  half  an  Eye.  To  me  it 
is  fufScient,  that  the  Point  it  feif  is  odd 
and  out  of  the  Road  of  Nature.  For  the 
reft,  I  leave  them  to  difpute  and  fettle  a- 
mong  themfelves,  where  to  fix  the  precife 
Time  when  the  Sceptre  departed  from 
yudah  :  or  whether  in  Daniers  Prophecy 
of  the  MeJJiah  we  fhould  compute  by  the 
Chaldcean  or  the  Julian  Year.  My  only 
Conclufion  concerning  all  fuch  Matters 
is,  that  I  will  never  trouble  my  felf  about 
them.  EUPH,  To  an  extraordinary  Ge- 
nius, who  fees  Things  with  half  an  Eye, 
I  know  not  what  to  fay  :  But  'for  the 
reft  of  Mankind,  one  would  think  it 
Ihould  be  very  rafti  in  them  to  conclude, 
without  much  and  exad:  Inquiry,  on  the 
unfafe  Side  of  a  Queftion  which  concerns 
their  chief  Intereft.  ALC,  Mark  it  well : 
a  true  Genius  in  purfuit  of  Truth  makes 
fwift  Advances  on  the  Wings  of  general 
Maxims,  while  little  Minds  creep  and 
grovel  amidft  mean  Particularities.  I  lay 
it  down  for  a  certain  Truth  :  that  by  the 
fallacious  Arts  of  Logic  and  Criticifm, 
ftraining  and  forcing,  palliating,  patching 
and  diftinguiftiing,  a  Man  mayjuftify  or 
make  out  any  Thing :  and  this  Remark, 
with  one  or  two  about  Prejudice,  faves 
me  a  world  of  Trouble.    EUPH.  You 
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'Alciphron^  who  foar  fublime  on  flrong  Dial, 
and  free  Pinions,  vouchfafe  to  lend  a  VI. 
helping  Hand  to  thofe  whom  you  behold 
entangled  in  the  Birdlime  of  Prejudice. 
For  my  part,  I  find  it  very  poffible  to  fup- 
pofe  Prophecy  may  be  Divine,  although 
there  fhould  be  fome  Obfcurity  at  this 
Diftance,  with  refped:  to  Dates  of  Time 
or  Kinds  of  Years.  You  your  felf  own 
Revelation  poffible  :  and  allowing  this  I 
can  very  eafily  conceive  it  may  be  odd, 
and  out  of  the  Road  of  Nature.  I  can, 
without  Amazement,  meet  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture divers  Prophecies,  whereof  I  do  not 
&p  the  Completion,  divers  Texts  I  do  not 
underftand,  divers  Myfteries  above  my 
Comprehenfion,  and  Ways  of  God  to  me 
unaccountable.  Why  may  not  fome  Pro- 
phecies relate  to  Parts  of  Hiftory  I  am  not 
well  enough  acquainted  with,  or  to  E- 
vents  not  yet  come  to  pafs  ?  It  feems  to 
me  that  Prophecies  unfathomed  by  the 
Hearer,  or  even  the  Speaker  himfelf, 
have  been  afterward  verified  and  under- 
ftood  in  the  Event:  and  it  is  one  of  my 
Maxims,  That,  isohat  hath  been  may  he. 
Though  I  rub  mine  Eyes,  and  do  mine 
utmoft  to  extricate  my  felf  from  Preju- 
dice, yet  it  ftill  feems  very  poffible  to  me, 
that,  what  I  do  not,  a  more  acute,  more 
attentive,  or  more  learned  Man  may  un- 
derftand : 
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D I A  L.  derftand :  At  leaft  thus  much  is  plain: 
VI.  the  Difficulty  of  fome  Points  or  Paffages 
doth  not  hinder  the  Clearnefs  of  others  : 
and  thofe  Parts  of  Scripture  which  we  can- 
not interpret,  we  are  not  bound  to  know 
the  Senfe  of.  What  Evil  or  what  Incon- 
venience, if  we  cannot  comprehend  what 
we  are  not  obliged  to  comprehend,  or  if 
we  cannot  account  for  thofe  Things  which 
it  doth  not  belong  to  us  to  account  for  ? 
Scriptures  not  underftood,  at  one  Time, 
or  by  one  Perfon,  may  be  underftood  at 
another  Time,  or  by  other  Perfons.  May 
we  not  perceive,  by  Retrofped:  on  what 
is  paft,  a  certain  Progrefs  from  darker  to 
lighter,  in  the  Series  of  the  Divine  Oeco- 
nomy  towards  Man  ?  And  may  not  future 
Events  clear  up  fuch  Points  as  at  prefent 
exercife  the  Faith  of  Believers  ?  Now, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  (fuch  is  the  Force 
either  of  Truth  or  Prejudice)  that  in  all 
this,  there  is  nothing  ftrained  or  forced^ 
or  which  is  not  reafonable  and  natural  to 
fuppofe. 

XXI.  ALC,  Well,  Euphranor,  I  will 
lend  you  a  helping  Hand,  fince  you  de- 
lire  it,  but  think  fit  to  alter  my  Method : 
For  you  muft  know,  the  main  Points  of 
Chriftian  Belief  have  been  infufed  fo  ear- 
ly, and  inculcated  fo  often,  by  Nurfes, 
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Paedagogues,    and  Priefts :    that,  be  theDiAL. 
Proofs  ever  fo  plain,  it  is  a  hard  Matter     VI. 
to  convince  a  Mind  thus  tindured  and 
ilained,  by  arguing  againft  Revealed  Re- 
ligion from  its  internal  Charafters,  I  fhall 
therefore  fet  my  felf  to  confider  Things  in 
another  Light,  and  examine  your  Religion 
by   certain   external  Charadlers  or   Cir- 
cumftantials,    comparing   the  Syftem   of 
Revelation  with  collateral  Accounts  of  an- 
cient Heathen  Writers,  and  fhewing  how 
ill  it  confifts  with   them.     Know  then, 
that  the  Chriftian   Revelation  fuppofing 
the  Jewijh^  it  follows,  that  if  the  Jew- 
ijh  be  deftroyed,  the   Chriftian  muft  of 
Courfe  fall   to  the  Ground.      Now,   to 
make  fhort  Work,  I  {hall  attack  this  Jew- 
iJJj  Revelation  in  its  Head.     Tell  me,  are 
we  not  obliged,  if  we  believe  the  Mofaic 
Account  of  Things,  to  hold  the  World 
was  created  not  quite  fix  thoufand  Years 
ago?     EUPH.  I  grant  we  are.     ALC, 
What  will  you  fay  now,  if  other  ancient 
Records  carry  up  the  Hiftory  of  the  World 
many  thoufand  Years  beyond  this  Period  r 
What  if  the  JEgyptians  and  Chinefe  have 
Accounts  extending    to   thirty   or  forty 
thoufand  Years  ?    What  if  the  former   of 
thefe  Nations  have  obferved  twelve  hund- 
red Eclipfes,  during  the  fpaceof  forty  eight 
thoufand  Years^  before  the  Time  of  Alex- 
ander 
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ander  the  Great?  What  if  the  Chinefe 
have  alfomany  Obfervations  antecedent  to 
the  Jewijb  Account  of  the  Creation? 
What  if  the  Chaldceans  had  been  obferv- 
ing  the  Stars  for  above  four  hundred 
thoufand  Years  ?  And  what  {hall  we  fay 
if  we  have  Succeflions  of  Kings  and  their 
Reigns,  marked  for  feveral  thoufand  Years 
before  the  Beginning  of  the  World,  af- 
figned  by  Mofes  ?  Shall  we  rejeft  the  Ac- 
counts and  Records  of  all  other  Nations, 
the  moft  famous,  ancient,  and  learned 
in  the  World,  and  prcferve  a  blind  Reve- 
rence for  the  Legiflator  of  the  Jews  ? 
EUPH.  And  pray  if  they  deferve  to  be 
rejefted,  why  Ihould  we  not  rejedl  them  ? 
What  if  thofe  monftrous  Chronologies 
contain  nothing  but  Names  without  Acti- 
ons and  manifeft  Fables  ?  What  if  thofe 
pretended  Obfervations  of  Mgyptians  and 
Chaldceans  were  unknown  or  unregarded  by 
ancient  Aftronomers?  What  if  the  Jejuits 
have  fliewn  the  Inconfiftency  of  the  like 
Chinefe  Pretenlions  with  the  Truth  of 
Ephemerides  ?  What  if  the  moft  ancient 
Chinefe  Obfervations  allow'd  to  be  authen- 
tic, are  thofe  of  two  fixed  Stars,  one  in 
the  Winter  Solftice,  the  other  in  the  Ver- 
nal Equinox,  in  the  Reign  of  their  King 
TaOy  which  was  fince  the  Flood  *  ?  ALC. 

*  Bianchini  Hillor.  Univerf.  c.  1 7, 
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You  muft  give  me  Leave  to  obferve,  theDi  al. 
Romijh  Miffionaries  are  of  fmall  Credit  in     VI. 
this  Point.  EUPH.  But  v^hat  Knowledge 
have  we,  or  can  we  have,  of  thofc  Chinefe 
Affairs,  but  by  their  Means  ?    The  fame 
Perfons  that  tell  us  of  thefe  Accounts  re- 
fute them  :    if  we  rejedt  their  Authority 
in  one  Cafe,  what  Right  have  we  to  build 
upon  it  in  another  ?    ALC.  When  I  con- 
lider  that  the  Chinefe  have  Annals  of  more 
than  forty  thoufand  Years,  and  that  they 
are  a  learned  ingenious  and  acute  People, 
very  curious  and  addifted  to  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, I  profefs  I  cannot  help  paying  fome 
Regard  to  their  Accounts  of  Time.  EUPH. 
Whatever  Advantage  their  Situation  and 
political  Maxims  may  have  given  them, 
it  doth  not  appear  they  are  fo  learned  or 
fo  acute  in  point  of  Science  as  the  Europe- 
ans,    The  general  Charafter  of  the  Chi- 
nefe^    if  we   may  believe  Trigaltius  and 
other  Writers,  is  that  they  are  Men  of  a 
trifling  and  credulous  Curiofity,  addidled 
to  fearch  after  the  Philofophers  Stone,  and 
a  Medicine  to  make  Men  immortal,  to 
Aftrology,  Fortune-telling,  and  Prefages 
of  all  Kinds.     Their  Ignorance  in  Nature 
and   Mathematics  is  evident,    from   the 
great  Hand  the  Jefuits  make  of  that  Kind 
of  Knowledge  among  them.     But  what 
ihall  we  think  of  thofe  extraordinary  An- 
nals, 
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DiAL.nals,  if  the  very  Cfo*;/^  themfelves  give 
VI.  no  Credit  to  them  for  more  than  three 
thoufand  Years  before  Jefiis  Chriji  ?  If 
they  do  not  pretend  to  have  begun  to 
write  Hiftory  above  four  thoufand  Years 
ago  ?  And  if  the  oldefl  Books  they  have 
now  extant  in  an  intelhgible  Charader, 
are  not  above  two  thoufand  Years  old? 
One  would  think  a  Man  of  your  Sagacity, 
fo  apt  to  fufpedt  every  Thing  out  of  the 
common  Road  of  Nature,  ihould  not 
without  the  cleareft  Proof  admit  thofe 
Annals  for  authentic,  which  record  fuch 
ftrange  Things  as  the  Sun's  not  fetting  for 
ten  Days,  and  Gold  raining  three  Days 
together.  Tell  me,  Alciphron^  can  you 
really  believe  thefe  Things  without  in- 
quiring by  what  Means  the  Tradition  was 
preferved,  through  what  Hands  it  paffed, 
or  what  Reception  it  met  with,  or  who 
firft  committed  it  to  Writing  ?  AL  C. 
To  omit  the  Chinefe  and  their  Story,  it 
will  ferve  my  Purpofe  as  well  to  build  on 
the  Authority  of  Manetho  that  learned 
Egyptian  Prieft,  who  had  fuch  Opportu- 
nities of  fearching  into  the  moil:  ancient 
Accounts  of  Time,  and  copying  into  his 
Dynafties  the  moft  venerable  and  au- 
thentic Records  infcribed  on  the  Pillars 
of  Hermes,  EUPH.  Pray,  Akiphron^ 
where  were    thofe  Chronoloe"ical  Pillars 
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to  be  feen  ?  j^LC,  In  the  SeriaJical Land,  Dial. 
EUPH,  And  where  is  that  Country?  VI. 
^LC,  I  don't  know.  EUPH.  How  were 
thofe  Records  preferved  for  fo  many 
Ages  down  to  the  Time  of  this  HermeSy 
who  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  Inventor 
of  Letters?  ^LC.  I  do  not  know.  EUPH. 
Did  any  other  Writers,  before  or  fince 
Manetho^  pretend  to  have  feen,  or  tran- 
fcribed,  or  known  any  Thing  about  thefe 
Pillars  ?  ALC,  Not  that  I  know.  EUPH. 
Or  about  the  Place  where  they  are  faid  to 
have  been  ?  ALC,  If  they  did,  it  is  more 
than  I  know.  EUPH.  Do  the  Greek 
Authors  that  went  into  Mgypty  and  con- 
fulted  the  Mgyptian  Priefls,  agree  with 
thefe  Accounts  of  Manetho  ?  ALC  Sup- 
pofe  they  do  not.  EUPH.  Doth  Diodo^ 
ruSy  who  lived  fince  Manetho^  follow, 
cite,  or  fo  much  as  mention  this  fame 
Manetho^  ALC.  What  will  you  infer 
from  all  this  ?  EUPH.  If  I  did  not  know 
you  and  your  Principles,  and  how  vigi- 
lantly you  guard  againft  Impofture,  I 
ftiould  infer  that  you  were  a  very  credu- 
lous Man.  For  what  can  we  call  it  but 
Credulity  to  believe  moft  incredible  things 
on  moft  flender  Authority,  fuch  as  Frag- 
ments of  an  obfcure  Writer,  difagreeing 
with  all  other  Hiftorians,  fupported  by 
an  obfcure  Authority  of  Herm^s's  Pillars, 
Vol.  II.  G  for 
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Dial,  for  which  you  muft  take  his  Word,  and 
VI.     which   contain  Things  fo  improbable   as 
Succeffions  of  Gods  and  Demi-gods,  for 
many  thoufand  Years,  Vulcan  alone  having 
reigned   nine  Thoufand  ?    There  is  little 
in  thefe  venerable  Dynafties  of  M^w^/fo, 
befides  Names  and  Numbers :   and  yet  in 
that   little   we    meet    with   very  ftrange 
Things,  that  would  be  thought  Roman- 
tick  in   another   Writer:     For  inftance, 
the  Nile  overflowing   with   Honey,    the 
Moon  grown  bigger,   a  fpeaking  Lamb, 
feventy  Kings  who  reigned  as  many  Days 
one  after  another,  a  King  a  Day  *.     If 
you  are    known,  Alciphron^  to  give  cre- 
dit to  thefe  Thing?,  I  fear  you  will  lofe 
the  Honour  of  being  thought  incredulous. 
ALC,  And  yet  thefe  ridiculous  Fragments, 
as  you  would  reprefent  them,  have  been 
thought  worth  the  Pains  and  Lucubrati- 
ons of  very  learned  Men.     How  can  you 
account  for  the  Work  that  the  great  Jo- 
feph  Scaliger  and  Sir  Joh?!  Marp^m  make 
about  them  ?    EUPH,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
account  for  it.     To  fee  Scaliger  add  ano- 
ther JiiUeifi  Period  to  make  room  for  fuch 
Things  as  Maiictbd'^  Dynafties,   and  Sir 
John  Marjl)am  take  fo  much  learned  Pains 
to  piece,  patch,  and  mend  thofe  obfcure 
FragmentSjto  range  them  inSynchronifms, 

*  Seal,  Can.  Ifag.  1.  2. 
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and  try  to  adjuft  them  with  facred  Chro-Di  AL, 
nology,   or  make    them   confident   with     VI. 
themlelves  and  other  Accounts,  is  to  me'^ 
very   ftrange   and  unaccountable.     Why 
they,  or  Eufebius,  or  your  felf,   or   any 
other  learned  Man  fliould  imagine  thofe 
Things  delerve  any  Regard  I  leave  you  to 
explain. 

XXII.  ALC.  After  all  it  is  not  eafy  to 
conceive  what  fliould  move,  not  only  M?- 
netho^    but   alfo  other  /Egyptian  Priefts, 
long  before  his  Time,  to  fet  up  fuch  great 
Pretences  to  Antiquity,  all  which,  how- 
ever differing  one  from  another,  agree  in 
this,  that  they  overtlirow  the  Mofaic  Hif- 
tory.      How  can    this  be  accounted  for 
without  fome  real  Foundation  ?     What 
Point  of  Pleafure,   or  Profit,   or  Power, 
could  fet  Men  on  forging  SuccefHons  of 
ancient  Names,  and  Periods  of  Time  for 
Ages  before  the  World  began  ?     EUPH. 
Pray,  Alciphron^  is   there  any   Thing  fo 
flrange  or  fingular  in  this  vain  Humour 
of  extending   the  Antiquity  of  Nations 
beyond  the  Truth  ?      Hath  it  not  been 
obferved   in  mofl   Parts  of  the   World  ? 
Doth  it  not  even  in  our  own  Times  fliew 
it  felf,  efpecially  among  thofe  dependent 
and  fubdued  People,  who  have  little  elfe 
to  boaft  of.     To  pafs  over  others  of  our 
G  2  Fellow- 
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Di  AL-Fcllow-Subjeds,  who,  in  proportion  a^ 
VI.     they    are    below    their   Neighbours    m 

^-^"'^  Wealth  and  Power,  lay  claim  to  a  more 
remote  Antiquity  j  are  not  the  Pretenfions 
of  Iripmen  in  this  Way  known  to  be  ve- 
ry great  ?  If  I  may  truft  my  Memory 
O  Flaherty^  in  his  Ogygia,  mentions  fome 
Tranfadlions  in  Ireland  before  the  Flood* 
The  fame  Humour,  and  from  the  fame 
Caufe,  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  Sicily^ 
a  Country,  for  fome  Centuries  paft,  fub- 
]t€t  to  the  Dominion  of  Foreigners;  dur- 
ing which  Time,  the  Sicilians  have  pub- 
lilhed  divers  fabulous  Accounts,  concern- 
ing the  Original  and  Antiquity  of  their 
Cities,  wherein  they  vye  with  each  other. 
It  is  pretended  to  be  proved  by  ancient 
Infcriptions,  whofe  Exiftence  or  Authori- 
ty feems  on  a  Level  with  that  of  Hermes's 
Pillars,  that  Palermo  was  founded  in  the 
Days  of  the  Patriarch  Ifaac  by  a  Colony 
of  Hebrews f  Phoenicians,  and  Syrians,  and 
that  a  Grandfon  of  Efau  had  been  Go- 
vernor of  a  Tower  fubfifting  within  thefe 
two  hundred  Years  in  that  City  *.  The 
Antiquity  of  Mejjina  hath  been  carried 
ftill  higher,  by  fome  who  would  have  us 
think  it  was  enlarged  by  Nimrod\,  The 
like  Pretenfions  are  made  by  Catanidy  and 

*FazelliHirt.  Sicul.  decad.  i.  I.  8. 
■\  Reina  Notizie  liloriche  di  Meflina. 
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other  Towns  of  that  Ifland,   who  have  Dial, 
found  Authors  of  as  good  Credit  as  Ma-     VI. 
netho  to   fupport  them.     Now  I  fhould  ^-^^v"'^ 
be  glad  to  know  why  the   /Egyptia7iSy  a 
fubdued  People,    may    not   probably  be 
fuppofed  to  have  invented  fabulous  Ac- 
counts from  the  fame  Motive,   and  like 
others  valued  themfelves  on  extravagant 
Pretenfions  to  Antiquity,  when  in  all  o- 
ther  Refped:s  they  were  fo  much  inferior 
to  their  Maflers  ?  That  People  had  been 
fucceffively  conquered  by  /Ethiopians^  Af- 
fyria7is^  Babylonians,  PerfianSy  and  Greci- 
ans, before  it  appears  that  thofe  wonder- 
ful Dynafties  of  Manetho  and  the  Pillars 
of  Hermes  were  ever  heard  of;   as  they 
had  been  by  the  two  firft  of  thofe  Nations 
before  the   Time  of  Solon  himfelf,    the 
earlieft  Greek  that  is  known  to  have  con- 
fulted  the  Priefts  of  /Egypt :     Whofe  Ac- 
counts were  fo  extravagant  that  even  the 
Greek  Hiftorians,    though  unacquainted 
with   Holy    Scripture,     were   far    from 
giving   an  intire  Credit  to  them.     Hero- 
dotus  making  a  Report  upon  their  Autho- 
rity, faith,  Thofe  to  whom  fuch  T}iings 
fcem  credible  may  make  the  beft  of  them, 
for  himfelf  declaring  that  it  was  his  Pur- 
pofe  to  write  what  he  heard  *.   And  both 
he  and  Diodorus  do,  on  divers  Occafions, 

*  Herodotus  in  Euterpe. 
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Dial. (hew  the   fame  Diffidence  in   the  Nar-« 
VI.    ratives  of  thofe  Mgyptian  Priefts.     And 
as  we  obferved  of  the  /Egyptians^  it  is  no 
lefs  certain  that  the  Phoenicians^  Ajjyrians^ 
and  Chaldceans  were  each  a  conquered  and 
reduced   People,  before    the  reft    of  the 
World  appear  to  have  heard  any  Thing 
of  their    Pretenfions  to  fo  remote  Anti- 
quity.    Ci?7.  But  what  Occafion  is  there 
to  be  at  any   Pains  to  account  for  the 
Humour  of  fabulous  Writers  ?     Is  it  not 
fufficient  to  fee  that  they  relate  Abfurdi^ 
ties  :    that  they  are  unfupporred  by  any 
foreign  Evidence  :    that  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  Credit,  even  among 
their  own  Countrymen,  and  that  they  are 
inconfiftent  one  with  another  ?  That  Men 
ihould  have  the  Vanity  to  impofe  on  the 
World    by    falfe    Accounts,    is    nothing 
ftrange:    it  is  much  more  fo,  that  after 
what  hath  been  done  towards  undeceiving 
the  World  by  fo    many  learned  Critics, 
there   ftiould  be   Men  found  capable  of 
being  abufed  by  thofe  paltry  Scraps   of 
Manet  ho  ^  Berofus^  Cte/ias,  or  the  like  fa- 
bulous or    counterfeit  Writers.      u4LC. 
Give  me  Leave  to  obferve,  thofe  learned 
Critics    may    prove  to   be    Ecclefiaftics, 
perhaps  fome  of  them    Papifts.      CRT, 
What  do  you  think  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton^ 
was  he  either  Papift  pr  Ecclefiaftic  ?  Per- 
haps 
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haps  you  may  not  allow  him  to  haveDiAL, 
been  in  Sagacity,  or  Force  of  Mind,  e-  VI. 
qual  to  the  great  Men  of  the  Minute  Phl- 
lofophy  :  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  had  rea4  and  thought  much  upon  the 
Subjeft,  and  that  the  Refult  of  his  In- 
quiry was  a  perfedt  Contempt  of  all  thofe 
celebrated  Rivals  to  M^j.  ALC.  It  hath 
been  obferved  by  ingenious  Men,  that  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton^  though  a  Layman,  was 
deeply  prejudiced,  witnefs  his  great  Re- 
gard to  the  Bible.  CRI,  And  the  fame 
may  be  fa  id  of  Mr.  Locke  ^  Mr.  Boyle ^ 
Lord  BacoUy  and  other  famous  Lay- 
men, who,  however  knowing  in  fome 
Points,  muft  neverthelefs  be  allowed  not 
to  have  attained  that  keen  Difcernment, 
which  is  the  peculiar  Diftindion  of  your 
Sed. 

XXIII.  But  perhaps  there  may  be  o- 
ther  Reafons  befide  Prejudice,  to  incline 
a  Man  to  give  Mofes  the  Preference,  on 
the  Truth  of  whole  Hiftory  the  Govern- 
ment, Manners,  and  Religion  of  his  Coun- 
trynien  were  founded  and  framed;  of 
whofe  Hiftory  there  are  manifeft  Traces 
in  the  moft  ancient  Books  and  Traditi- 
ons of  the  GentileSy  particularly  of  the 
Brachmans  and  Perfees  j  whofe  Hiftory  is 
confirmed  by  the  lace  Invention  of  Arts 
G  4  and 
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DiAL.and  Sciences,  the  gradual  Peopling  of  the 
VI.     World,  the  very  Names  of  ancient  Nati- 
ons, and  even  by  the  Authority  and  Ar- 
guments of  that  renowned    Philofopher 
Lucretius,    who,    on  other  Points,   is  fo 
much  admired  and  followed  by  thofc  of 
your  Se6l.     Not  to  mention  that  the  con- 
tinual Decreafe  of  Fluids,  the  Sinking  of 
Hills,  and  the  Retardation  of  Planetary 
Motions  afford  fo  many   natural  Proofs, 
which  {hew  this  World  had  a  Beginning  -, 
as  the  Civil  or  Hiftorical   Proofs  above- 
mentioned  do  plainly  point  out  this   Be- 
ginning,  to  have  been  about    the  Time 
affigned  in   Holy    Scripture.      After  all 
which  I  beg  Leave  to  add  on^  Obfervati- 
on  more.     To  any  one  who  confiders  that, 
on  digging  into  the  Earth,  fuch  Quanti- 
ties of  Shells,  and,  in  fome  Places,  Bones 
and  Horns  of  Animals  are  found,  found 
and  intire  after   having  lain  there  in  all 
Probability  fome  thoufands  of  Years^    it 
fhould  feem  probable,    that  Gems,  Me- 
dals, and  Implements  in  Metal  or  Stone, 
might   have  lafled  intire,    buried  under 
Ground  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  Years,  if 
the  World  had  been  fo  old,     How  comes 
it  then  to  pafs  that  no  Remains  are  found, 
no  Antiquities  of  thofe  numerous   Ages 
preceding    the     Scripture     Accounts    of 
Time  5     no  Fragments  of  Buildings,  no 

8  publick 
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publick  Monuments,  no  Intaglias,  Cam-DiAL. 
meoes,  Statues,  Baflb  Relievos,    Medals,     VI. 
Infcriptions,  Utenfils,  or  Artificial  Works  ^'^'V^ 
of  any  kind  are  ever  difcovered,   which 
might  bear  Teflimony  to  the   Exiftcnce 
of  thofe  mighty  Empires,  thofe  Succeffi- 
ons  of  Monarchs,  Heroes,  and  Demi-gods, 
for  fo  many  thoufand  Years  ?  Let  us  look 
forward  and  fuppofe  ten  or  twenty  thou- 
fand Years  to  come;   during  which  Time 
we  will  fuppofe,  that  Plagues,  Famines, 
Wars,  and  Earthquakes  fhall  have  made 
great  Havock  in  the  World  ;     is   it  not 
highly  probable  that  at  the  End  of  fuch 
Period,   Pillars,  Vafes,  and  Statues  now 
in  being  of  Granite,  or  Porphyry,  or  Jaf- 
per,   (Stones   of    fuch   Hardnefs,    as  we 
know  them  to  have  lafted  two  thoufand 
Years  above  Ground,  without  any  confi- 
derable  Alteration)  would  bear  Record  of 
thefe  and  pad  Ages  ?  Or,  that  fome  of  our 
current  Coins  might  then  be  dug  up,  or 
old  Walls  and  the  Foundations  of  Build- 
ings (hew  themfelves,  as  well  as  the  Shells 
and  Stones  of  the   Primaeval  World  are 
preferved  down  to  our  Times?   To  me  it 
leems  to  follow  from  thefe  Confiderations, 
which   common   Senfe   and    Experience 
make   all  Men  Judges  of,  that   we  may 
fee  good  Reafon  to  conclude,  the  World 
was  created  about  the  Time  recorded  in 

Holy 
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DiAL.Holy  Scripture.  And  if  we  admit  a 
VI.  Thing  fo  extraordinary  as  the  Creation  of 
this  World,  it  fliould  feem  that  we  admit 
fomething  ftrange,  and  odd,  and  new  to 
Humane  Apprehenfion,  beyond  any  other 
Miracle  whatfoever. 

XXIV.  Alciphron  fate  mufing  and  made 
no  Anfwer,  whereupon  Lyjicles  exprefled 
himfelf  in  the  following  Manner.  I  muft 
own  I  fhould  rather  fuppofe  with  Lucre^ 
tins,  that  the  World  was  made  by  Chance, 
and  that  Men  grew  out  of  the  Earth,  like 
Pompions,  than  pin  my  Faith  on  thofe 
wretched  fabulous  Fragments  of  Oriental 
Hiftory.  And  as  for  the  learned  Men, 
who  have  taken  pains  to  illuftrate  and 
piece  them  together,  they  appear  to  me 
no  better  than  fo  many  mufty  Pedants, 
An  ingenious  Free-thinker  may,  perhaps, 
now  and  then  make  fome  Ufe  of  their 
Lucubrations,  and  play  one  Abfurdity  a- 
gainft  another.  But  you  are  not,  there- 
fore, to  think,  he  pays  any  real  Regard 
to  the  Authority  of  fuch  apocryphal  Wri- 
ters, or  believes  one  Syllable  of  the  Chi^ 
nefe^  Babylonian^  or  Mgyptian  Traditions, 
If  we  feem  to  give  them  a  Preference  be- 
fore the  Bible,  it  is  only  becaufe  they  are 
pot  eflabliflied  by  Law.  This  is  my  plain 
Senfe  of  the  Matter,  and  I  dare  fay  it  is 
thp  general  Senfe  of  our  Seft  \    who  are 

too. 
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too  rational  to  be  in  earneft  on  fuch  Trifles,  D  r  a  l< 
though  they  fometimes  give  Hints  of  deep  VI. 
Erudition,  and  put  on  a  grave  Face  to 
divert  themfelves  with  Bigots.  ALC, 
Since  Ly fides  will  have  it  lo,  I  am  con- 
tent not  to  build  on  Accounts  of  Time 
preceding  the  Mofaic.  I  muft  never the- 
lefs  beg  Leave  to  obferve,  there  is  another 
Point  of  a  different  Nature,  againft  which 
there  do  not  lie  the  fame  Exceptions,  that 
deferves  to  be  confidered,  and  may  ferve 
our  Purpofe  as  well.  I  prefume  it  will 
be  allowed  that  Hiftorians,  treating  of 
Times  within  the  M(9/^/V  Account,  ough^ 
by  impartial  Men  to  be  placed  on  the 
fame  Foot  with  Mojes.  It  may  therefore 
be  expefted,  that  thofe,  who  pretend  to 
vindicate  his  Writings,  fliould  reconcile 
them  with  parallel  Accounts  of  other  Au-r 
thors,  treating  of  the  fame  Times,  Things, 
and  Perfons.  And,  if  we  are  not  at- 
tached fingly  to  Mofes,  but  take  our  No-? 
tions  from  other  Writers,  and  the  Proba- 
bility of  Things,  we  (liall  fee  good  Caufe 
to  believe,  the  Jews  were  only  a  Crew  of 
leprous  /Egyptians^  driven  from  their- 
Country  on  Account  of  that  loathfome 
Piftemper:  and  that  their  Religion,  pre- 
tended to  have  been  delivered  from  Hea- 
ven at  Mount  Sinai^  was  in  Truth  learn- 
ed in  Mgypt^   ^nd  brought  from  thence. 

CRL 
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DiAL.Ci?/.  Not  to  infift,    on  what  cannot  be 
VI.     denied,  that  an    Hiftorian  writing  of  his 
own  Times  is   to   be  believed,  before  o- 
thers  who  treat  of  the  fame  Subjed:  fe- 
veral  Ages  after,    it  feems  to  me  that  it 
is  abfurd  to  expeft  we  {hould  reconcile 
Mojes  with  profane  Hiflorians,    till  you 
have  firftreconcil'd  them  one  with  another. 
In  anfwer  therefore  to  what  you  obferve, 
I  defire  you  would  confider  in  the  firft 
Place,  that  Ma^ietho^  Chceremon^  and  Lyfi- 
mac/jtish^d  publifhed  inconfiftent  Accounts 
of  the  yewSy  and  their  going  forth  from 
/Egypt  * :     In  the  fecond  place,  that  their 
Language  is  a  plain  Proof  they  were  not 
oi  MgyptiaUy  hui  t'lthtv  oi  Phceniciany  of 
Syrian^  or  of  Chaldcean  Original :  and  in 
the  third   place,  that  it  doth  not  feem 
very  probable  to  fuppofe,  their  Religion, 
the   Bafis   or  Fundamental   Principle  of 
which  was  the  Worfhip  of  one  only  Su- 
preme God,  and  the  principal  Defign  of 
which  was  to  abolifh  Idolatry,  could  be 
derived  from  Mgypt^  the  moft  Idolatrous 
of  all  Nations.     It  muft  be  owned,  the 
feparate  Situation  and  Inftitutions  of  the 
"JewSy  occafioned  their  being  treated  by 
fome  Foreigners,    with  great  Ignorance 
and  Contempt  of  them  and  their  Original, 
But  Straboy  who  is  allowed  to  have  been  a 

*  Jofeph.  contra  Apion.  1.  i . 
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judicious  and  inquifitive  Writer,  though  Dial. 
he  was  not  acquainted  with  their  true  VI. 
Hiftory,  makes  more  honourable  mention 
of  them.  He  relates  that  Mofes,  with  ma- 
ny other  Worfhippcrs  of  one  infinite  God, 
not  approving  the  Image  Worfhip  of  the 
Mgyptians  and  other  Nations,  went  out 
from  jEgypt  and  fettled  in  y<fr/^^/^w,  where 
they  built  a  Temple  to  one  only  God 
without  Images*. 

XXV.  ^LC.  We  who  affert  the  Caufe 
of  Liberty  againft  Religion,  in  thefe  later 
Ages  of  the  World,  lie  under  great  Dif- 
advantages,  from  the  Lofs  of  ancient  Books, 
which  cleared  up  many  Points  to  the  Eyes 
of  thofc  great  Men,  Ce/JiiSy  Porphyry^  and 
"Julian^  which  at  a  greater  Diftancc  and 
with  lefs  Help  cannot  fo  eafily  be  made 
out  by  us :  but,  had  we  thofe  Records,  I 
doubt  not  we  might  demolifti  the  whole 
Syftem  at  once.  CRI,  And  yet  I  make 
fome  Doubt  of  this ;  becaufe  thofe  great 
Men,  as  you  call  them,  with  all  thofe 
Advantages  could  not  do  it.  ALC.  That 
muft  needs  have  been  owing  to  the  Dul- 
nefs  and  Stupidity  of  the  World  in  thofc 
Days,  when  the  Art  of  Reafoning  was  not 
fo  much  known  and  cultivated  as  of  late  r 
But  thofe  Men  of  true  Genius  faw  through 

*  Sfrab.  I.  1 6. 
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Dial,  the  Deceit  themfelves,  and  were  very  clear 
VI.     in  their  Opinion,  which  convinces  me  they 
had  good  reafon  on  their  Side.     CRT,  And 
yet  that  great  Man  Celjus  feems  to  have 
had  very  flight  and  inconftant  Notions : 
one  while,  he  talks  like  a  thorough  Epicu- 
rean ;   another,  he  admits  Miracles,  Pro- 
phecies, and  a  future  State  of  Rewards 
and  Punifhments.    What  think  you,  Alci-^ 
fhron^  is  it  not  fomething  capricious  in  fo 
great   a  Man,    among   other  Advantages 
which  he  afcribes  to  Brutes  above  Humane 
Kind,  to  fuppofe  they  are  Magicians  and 
Prophets ;    that  they  have  a  nearer  Com- 
merce and  Union  with  the  Divinity ;    that 
they  know  more  than  Men  -,  and  that  E- 
lephants,  in  particular,  are  of  all  others 
moft  religious  Animals  and  flridl  Obfervers 
of  an  Oath*.  ALC.  A  great  Genius  will 
be  fometimes  whimfical.  But  what  do  you 
fay  to  the  Emperor  Julia?2^  was  not  he  an 
extraordinary  Man  ?    CRL  He  feems  by 
his  Writings  to  have   been  lively  and  fa- 
tyrical.      Further,  I  make  no  Difficulty 
of  owning  that  he  was  a  generous,  tempe- 
rate, gallant,  and  facetious  Emperor:  But 
at  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  allowed,  be- 
caufe  his  own  Heathen  Panegyrift  Ammi- 
anus  MarcelUnus  -f-  allows  it,  that  he  was 


*  Origen.  contra  Celfum.  I  4 
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a  prating,  light,  vain,  fuperftitious  SortDiAL- 
of  Man.     And  therefore  his  Judgment  or     VI. 
Authority  can  be  but  of  fmall  Weight  with 
thofe,  who  are  not  prejudiced  in  his  Fa- 
vour. ALC,  But  of  all  the  great  Men  who 
wrote    againft    Revealed   Religion,    the 
greateft  without  queftion  was  that  truly 
great  Man  Porphyry^  the  Lofs  of  whofe 
invaluable  Work  can  never  be  fufficiently 
lamented.      This   profound   Philofopher 
went   to   the    Bottom   and   Original   of 
Things.     He  moft  learnedly  confuted  the 
Scriptures,    fhew'd  the  Abfurdity  of  the 
Mofaic  Accounts,    undermined   and   ex- 
pofed  the  Prophecies,  and  ridiculed  alle- 
gorical Interpretations  *.     The  Moderns, 
it  muft  be  owned,  have  done  great  Things 
and  fhewn  themfelves  able  Men  :   yet  I 
cannot  but  regret  the  Lofs  of  what  was 
done  by  a  Perfon  of  fuch  vaft  Abilities, 
and  who  lived  fo  much  nearer  the  Foun- 
tain-head y  though  his  Authority  furvives 
his  Writings,  and  muft  ftill  have  its  Weight 
with  impartial  Men,  in  fpite  of  the  Ene- 
mies of  Truth.     CRI,  Porphyry^  I  grant, 
was  a  thorough   Infidel,  though  he  ap- 
pears by  no  means   to  have  been  incre- 
dulous.    It  feems  he  had  a  great  Opinioa 
of  Wizards  and  Necromancers,  and  be- 

*  Luc.  HolHenius  dc  vita  &  fcriptis  Porphyrii. 
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DiAL.lieved  the  Myfteries,  Miracles,  and  Pro- 
VI.  phecies  of  Theurgijls  and  /Egyptian 
Priefts.  He  was  far  from  being  an  E- 
nemy  to  obfcure  Jargon,  and  pretended 
to  extraordinary  Extafies.  In  a  word, 
this  great  Man  appears  to  have  been  as 
unintelligible  as  a  Schoolman,  as  fuper- 
ftitious  as  a  Monk,  and  as  fanatical  as 
any  Quietift  or  Quaker :  and,  to  com- 
pleat  his  Charadter  as  a  Minute  Phi- 
lofopher,  he  was  under  ftrong  Temp- 
tations to  lay  violent  Hands  on  him- 
felf.  We  may  frame  a  Notion  of  this 
Patriarch  of  Infidelity,  by  his  judici- 
ous Way  of  thinking  upon  other  Points 
as  well  as  the  Chriftian  Religion.  So 
fagacious  v^as  he  as  to  find  out,  that 
the  Souls  of  Infedts,  when  feparated 
from  their  Bodies,  become  rational  : 
that  Daemons  of  a  thoufand  Shapes  af- 
fift  in  making  Philtrums  and  Charms, 
whofe  fpiritual  Bodies  are  nourifhed  and 
fattened  by  the  Streams  of  Libations 
and  Sacrifices :  That  the  Ghofts  of 
thofe,  who  died  violent  Deaths,  ufe  to 
haunt  and  appear  about  their  Sepulchres. 
This  fame  egregious  Philofopher  advifeth 
a  wife  Man  not  to  eat  Flefli,  left  the  im- 
pure Soul  of  the  Brute  that  was  put  to 
violent  Dea;:h  fliould  enter,  along  with  the 
Flefh,  into  thofe  who  eat  it.     He  adds,  as 

a  Mat- 
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a  Matter  of  Fadt  confirmed  by  many  Ex-D  i  al, 
periments,  that  thofe  who  would  infinu-  VL 
ate  into  themfelves  the  Souls  of  fuch  Ani- 
mals, as  have  the  Gift  of  foretelling 
Things  to  come,  need  only  eat  a  princi- 
pal Part,  the  Heart,  for  inftance,  of  a  Stag 
or  a  Mole,  and  fo  receive  the  Soul  of 
the  Animal,  which  will  prophefy  in  them 
like  a  God  *.  No  wonder  if  Men  whofe 
Minds  were  preoccupied  by  Faith  and  Te- 
nets of  fuch  a  peculiar  Kind,  fhould'be 
averfe  from  the  Reception  of  the  Gofpel. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  defire  to  be  excufed 
if  we  do  not  pay  the  fame  Deference  to 
the  Judgment  of  Men,  that  appear  to  us 
whimfical,  fuperftitious,  weak,  and  vi- 
fionary,  which  thofe  impartial  Gentlemen 
do,  who  admire  their  Talents,  and  are 
proud  to  tread  in  their  Footfteps.  ALC. 
Men  fee  Things  in  different  Views :  what 
one  admires  another  contemns:  it  is  even 
poffiblc  for  a  prejudiced  Mind,  whofe  At- 
tention is  turned  towards  the  Faults  and 
Blemifhes  of  Things,  to  fanfy  fome  Sha- 
dow of  Defed:  in  thofe  great  Lights,  which 
in  our  own  Days  have  enlightened,  and 
ftill  continue  to  enlighten  the  World. 

*  Vide  Porphyrium  de  abllinentia,  de  facrificiis,  de  diis, 
Ic  dai^monibus. 
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XXVI.  But  pray  tell  me,  Crito^  what 
you  think  of  Jofephus  ?  He  is  allowed  to 
have  been  a  Man  of  Learning  and  Judg- 
ment. He  was  himfelf  an  AiTerter  of  Re- 
vealed Religion.  And  Chriftians,  when 
his  Authority  ferves  their  Turn,  are  ufed 
to  cite  him  with  Refpcd:.  CRI.  All  this 
I  acknowledge.  ALC.  Muft  it  not  then 
feem  very  ftrange,  and  very  fufpicious  to 
every  impartial  Inquirer,  that  this  learned 
Jew  writing  the  Hiftory  of  his  own  Coun- 
try^  of  that  very  Place,  and  thofe  very 
Times,  where  and  when  J  ejus  Cbrijl  made 
his  Appearance,  (hould  yet  fay  nothing  of 
the  Charader,  Miracles,  and  Dodlrine  of 
that  Extraordinary  Perfon  ?  Some  ancient 
Chriftians  were  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that, 
to  make  amends,  they  inferted  a  famous 
Paflage  in  that  Hiftorian ;  which  Impo- 
fture  hath  been  fufficiently  deteded  by  able 
Critics  in  the  laft  Age.  CRI.  Though 
there  are  not  wanting  able  Critics  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Queftion,  yet,  not  to 
enter  upon  the  Difcuffion  of  that  celebra- 
ted Paflage,  I  am  content  to  give  you  all 
you  can  defire,  and  fuppofe  it  not  genu- 
ine, but  the  pious  Fraud  of  fome  wrong- 
headed  Chriftian,  who  could  not  brook 
the  Omiflion  in  Jofephus :  But  this  will 
never  make  fuch  Omiflion  a  real  Objec- 
tion againft  Chriftianity,     Nor  is  there, 

for 
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for  ought  I  can  fee,  any  thing  in  it  where- D  i  a  l- 
on  to  ground  either  Admiration  or  Suf-     VI. 
picion;  inafmuch  as  it  fhould  feem  very 
natural,  fuppofing  the  Gofpel  Account  ex- 
actly true,  for  Jofephus  to  have  faid  no- 
thing of  it;  confidering  that  the  View  of 
that  Writer  was  to  give  his  Country  fome 
Figure  in  the  Eye  of  the  World,    which 
had  been   greatly  prejudiced  againft   the 
Jews,  and   knew  little  of  their  Hiftory, 
to  which  end  the  Life  and  Death  of  our 
Saviour  would  not  in  any  wife  have  con- 
duced;   confidering  that  Jofephus  could 
not  have  been  an  Eye-Witnefs  of  our  Sa- 
viour, or  his  Miracles ;  confidering  that  he 
was  a  Pharijee  of  Quality  and  Learning, 
foreign  as  well  as  Jewi/hy  one  of  great  Em- 
ployment in  the  State,  and  that  the  Gof- 
pel was  preached  to   the  Poor;  that  the 
firft  Inftruments  of  fpreading  it,  and  the 
jfirft  Converts  to  it  were  mean  and  illite- 
rate, that  it  might  not  feem  the  Work  of 
Man,  or  beholden  to  Humane  Intereft  or 
Power;  confidering  the  general  Prejudice 
of  the  Jews,  who  expeded  in  the  MeJJiah 
a  temporal  and  conquering  Prince;  which 
Prejudice  was  fo  flrong,  that  they  chofe 
rather  to  attribute  our  Saviour's  Miracles 
to  the  Devil,  than  to  acknowledge  him  to 
be  the  Chrifl :  Confidering  alfo  the  hellifli 
Piforder  and  Confufion  of   the  Jewijh 
H  3  State 
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Dial. State  in  the  Days  of  Jofephus:  when 
VI.  Mens  Minds  were  filled  and  aftoniflied 
with  unparallerd  Wars,  Diffenlions,  Maf- 
facres,  and  Seditions  of  that  devoted  Peo- 
ple. Laying  all  thefe  things  together,  I 
do  not  think  it  flrange,  that  fuch  a  Man, 
writing  with  fuch  a  View,  at  fuch  a  Time, 
and  in  fuch  Circumftances,  Ihould  omit  to 
defcribe  our  Bleffed  Saviour's  Life  and 
Death,  or  to  mention  his  Miracles,  or  to 
take  notice  of  the  State  of  the  Chriftian 
Church,  which  was  then  as  a  Grain  of 
Muftard-Seed,  beginning  to  take  Root  and 
germinate.  And  this  will  feem  ftill  lefs 
ftrange,  if  it  be  confidered,  that  the  Apo- 
ftles  in  a  few  Years  after  our  Saviour's 
Death  departed  from  Jerufalemy  fetting 
themfelves  to  convert  the  Gentiles^  and 
were  difperfed  throughout  the  World  j  that 
the  Converts  in  yeriifakm  were,  not  only 
of  the  meaneil  of  the  People,  but  alfo  few; 
the  three  thoufand,  added  to  the  Church 
in  one  Day  upon  Peters  preaching  in  that 
City,  appearing  to  have  been  not  Inhabi- 
tants but  Strangers  from  all  parts  affembled 
to  celebrate  the  Feaft  oiPentecojl-y  and  that 
all  the  Time  of  'Jofephus^  and  for  feveral 
Years  after,  during  a  Succeffion  of  fifteen 
Bifhops,  the  Chriftians  at  Jerufalem  ob- 
fervedtheM^^/^  Law*,  and  were  confe- 

*  Sulp.  Sever.  Sacr.  Hill.  1.  2.  &  Eufeb.  Chron.  lib.  poller. 
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quently,  in  outward  Appearance,  one  Peo-D  i  a  l, 
pie  with  the  reft  of -the  Jews^  which  muft  VI. 
have  made  them  lefs  obfervable.  I  would  '^ 
fain  know  what  Reafon  we  have  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  Gofpel,  which  in  its  firft 
Propagation  feemed  to  overlook  the  great 
or  confiderable  Men  of  this  World,  might 
not  alfo  have  been  overlooked  by  them, 
as  a  thing  not  fuited  to  their  Apprehen- 
fions  and  way  of  thinking  ?  Befides,  in 
thofe  early  Times  might  not  other  learned 
Jews^  as  well  as  -f-  Gamaliel^  fufpend  their 
Judgment  of  this  new  way,  as  not  know- 
ing what  to  make  or  fay  of  it,  being  on 
one  hand  unable  to  quit  the  Notions  and 
Traditions  in  which  they  were  brought 
up,  and,  on  the  other,  not  daring  to  refift 
or  fpeak  againft  the  Gofpel,  left  they  fhould 
be  found  to  fight  againft  God?  Surely  at 
all  Events,  it  could  never  be  expected, 
that  an  unconverted  Jew  ftiould  give  the 
fame  Account  of  the  Life,  Miracles,  and 
Dodrine  of  Jefus  Chrijl,  as  might  be- 
come a  Chriftian  to  have  given  :  Nor  on 
the  other  hand  was  it  at  all  improbable, 
that  a  Man  of  Senfe  (hould  beware  to 
leffen  or  traduce  what,  for  ought  he  knew, 
might  have  been  a  heavenly  Difpenfation : 
between  which  two  Courfes  the  middle 
was  to  fay  nothing,  but  pafs  it  over  in  a 
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D I AL. doubtful  or  a  refpedful  Silence.    And  it  is 
VI.    obfervable,  that  where  this  Hiftorian  oc- 
cafionally  mentions  J  ejus  Chrijl  in  his  Ac- 
count of  St.  James  s>  Death,  he  doth  it 
without  any  Refledlion,  or  faying  either 
Good  or  Bad,  though  at  the  fame  time  he 
fhews  a  Regard  for  the  Apoftle.     It  is  ob- 
fcrvable,  I  fay,  that  fpeaking  of  Jefus  his 
Expreffion  is,  who  was  called  the  Chrift, 
not  who  pretended  to  be  the  Chrift,  or  who 
was   falfly  called  the  Chrift,  but  fimply 
T?  Ag^ojw^jy  X^/rS*.  It  is  evident  Jofephus 
knew  there  was  fuch  a  Man  as  yejus^  and 
that  he  was  faid  to  be  the  Chrift,  and  yet  he 
condemns  neither  him  nor  his  Followers; 
which  to  me  feems  an  Argument  in  their 
favour.     Certainly  if  we  fuppofe  Jofephus 
to  have  known  or  been  perfuaded  that  he 
was  an  Impoftor^  it  will  be  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  his  not  faying  fo  in  plain  terms. 
But  if  we  fuppofe  him  in  Gamaliel^  way  of 
thinking,    who  fufpended  his  Judgment, 
and  was  afraid  of  being  found  to  fight  a- 
gainft   God,    it  ftiould   feem  natural   for 
him  to  behave  in  that  very  manner,  which 
according  to  you  makes  againft  our  Faith, 
but  I  verily  think  makes  for  it.     But  what 
if  Jofephus  had  been  a  Bigot,  or  even  a 
Sadducee^  an  Infidel,  an  Atheift  ?     What 
then !  we  readily  grant  there  might  have 
*  Jof.  Ant,  I,  20.  c.  8. 
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been  Perfons of  Raak,  Politicians,  Gene- Dial. 
rals,  and  Men  of  Letters,   then  as  well  as     VI.     ' 
now,  ^ew^  as  well  as  Englijlofnen^  who  be- 
lieved no  Revealed  Religion  :    And  that 
fome  fuch    Perfons   might  poffibly  have 
heard  of  a  Man  in  low  Life,  who  perform- 
ed Miracles  by  Magic,  without  informing 
themfelves,  or  perhaps  ever  inquiring,  a- 
bout  his  Miffion  and  Dodlrine.    Upon  the 
whole,    I  cannot  comprehend  why   any 
Man  (hould  conclude  againft  the  Truth  of 
the  Gofpel,    from  Jojephus's  omitting  to 
fpeak  of  it,  any  more  than  from  his  omit- 
ting to  embrace  it.      Had  the  firft  Chri- 
ftians  been  Chief  Priefts  and  Rulers,   or 
Men  of  Science  and  Learning,  like  Philo 
and  JofephuSy  it  might  perhaps  with  better 
Colour  have  been  objeded,  that  their  Reli- 
gion was  of  Humane  Contrivance,  than 
now  that  it  hath  pleafed  God  by  weak 
things  to  confound  the  Strong.      This  I 
think  fufficiently  accounts,    why  in  the 
beginning  the  Gofpel  might  overlook  or  be 
overlooked  by  Men  of  a  certain  Rank  and 
Charafter. 

XXVII.  ALC.  And  yet  it  feems  an 
odd  Argument  in  proof  of  any  Dodlrine, 
that  it  was  preached  by  fimple  People  to 
fimple  People.  CRI.  Indeed  if  there  was 
no  other  Atteftation  to  the  Truth  of  the 
H  4  Chriftiaa 
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Di  AL.Chriftian  Religion,  this  muft  be  owned  a 
VL  very  weak  one.  But  if  a  Dodtrine  begun 
by  Inftruments,  mean,  as  to  all  Humane 
Advantages,  and  making  its  firfl:  Progrefs 
among  thofe,  who  had  neither  Wealth  nor 
Art  nor  Power  to  grace  or  encourage  it, 
fhould  in  a  fhort  time  by  its  own  innate 
Excellency,  the  mighty  Force  of  Miracles, 
and  the  Demonftration  of  the  Spirit,  not 
only  without,  but  againft,  all  worldly  Mo- 
tives fpread  through  the  World,  and  fub- 
due  Men  of  all  Ranks  and  Conditions  of 
Life,  would  it  not  be  very  unreafonable  to 
rejed:  or  fufped:  it,  for  the  want  of  Humane 
Means?  And  might  not  this  with  much 
better  reafon  be  thought  an  Argument  of 
its  coming  from  God?  ALC,  But  ftili 
an  inquifitive  Man  will  want  the  Teflimo- 
ny  of  Men  of  Learning  and  Knowledge. 
CRI,  But  from  the  iirfl  Century  onwards, 
there  was  never  wanting  the  Teftimony  of 
fuch  Men  who  wrote  learnedly  in  defence 
of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  who  lived,  many 
of  them,  when  the  Memory  of  things  was 
frefh,  who  had  Abilities  to  judge  and 
Means  to  know,  and  who  gave  the  cleareft 
Proofs  of  their  Convidion  and  Sincerity. 
ALC.  But  all  the  while  thefe  Men  were 
Chriflians,  prejudiced  Chriftians,  and 
therefore  their  Teftimony  is  to  be  fuf- 
peded.     CRI.  It  feems  then  you  would 
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have  Jews  or  Heathens  atteft  to  the  Truths  Dial, 
of  Chriftianity.  ALC.  That  is  the  very  VI. 
Thing  I  v^ant.  CRI,  But  how^  can  this 
be  ?  or  if  it  could,  would  not  any  rational 
Man  be  apt  to  fufpecSl  fuch  Evidence,  and 
ask,  how  it  was  poffible  for  a  Man  really  to 
believe  fuch  things  himfelf,  and  not  be- 
come a  Chriftian  ?  The  Apoftles  and 
firft  Converts  were  ihemfelves  Jews^  and 
brought  up  in  a  Veneration  for  the  Law 
of  Mojesy  and  in  all  the  Prejudices  of  that 
People:  many  Fathers,  Chriftian Philofo- 
phers,  and  learned  Apologifts  for  the 
Faith,  who  had  been  bred  Gentiles,  were 
without  doubt  imbued  with  Prejudices 
of  Education:  and  if  the  Finger  of  God 
and  Force  of  Truth  converted  both  the  one 
and  the  other  from  Judaifm  or  Gentilifm^  in 
fpite  of  their  Prejudices  to  Chriftianity, 
isnottheirTeftimony  fomuchthe  ftronger  ? 
You  have  then  the  Suffrages  oihoxhjews 
and  GentileSy  attefting  to  the  Truth  of  our 
Religion,  in  the  earlieft  Ages.  But  to  ex- 
peft  or  defire  the  Atteftation  of  Jews  re- 
maining Jews,  or  of  Gentiles  remaining 
Gentiles,  feems  unreafonable :  nor  can  it 
be  imagined  that  the  Teftimony  of  Men, 
who  were  not  converted  themfelves, 
ihould  be  the  likelieft  to  convert  others. 
We  have  indeed  the  Teftimony  of  Heathen 
Writers  to  prove,  That  about  the  time  of 
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Dial,  our  Saviour's  Birth,  there  was  a  general  Ex- 
VI.  peftation  in  the  Eaft  of  a  Mejjiah  or  Prince, 
who  (hould  found  a  new  Dominion:  That 
there  were  fuch  People  as  Chriftians:  That 
they  were  cruelly  perfecuted  and  put  to 
Death:  That  they  were  innocent  and  holy 
in  Life  and  Worfhip:  And  that  there  did 
really  exift  in  that  time,  certain  Perfons 
and  Fadts  mentioned  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment :  and  for  other  Points,  we  have 
learned  Fathers,  feveral  of  whom  had  been, 
as  I  already  obferved,  bred  Heathens,  to  at- 
teft  their  Truth.  AhC,  For  my  part,  I 
have  no  great  Opinion  of  the  Capacity  or 
Learning  of  the  Fathers,  and  many  learned 
Men,  efpeciallyof  the  Reformed  Churches 
abroad,  are  of  the  fame  mind,  which  faves 
me  the  trouble  of  looking  my  felf  into 
their  voluminous  Writings.  CRI.  I  fhall 
not  take  upon  mc  to  fay,  with  the  Minute 
Philofopher  Pomponatius  *,  that  Origen.Ba- 
fil^Augufiine^  and  divers  other  Fathers,  were 
equal  to  PlatOy  Arijiotle^  and  the  greateft 
of  the  Gentiles  in  Humane  Knowledge. 
But,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  Judg- 
ment from  what  I  have  feen  of  their  Wri- 
tings, I  ihould  think  feveral  of  them  Men 
of  great  Parts,  Eloquence,  and  Learnings 
and  much  fuperior  to  thofe  who  feem  to 
undervalue  them.  Without  any  Affront  to 

*  lib.  4e  imjnortalitatc  anirase. 
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certain    modem   Critics  or    Tranflators,  Di  al. 
Erafmus  may  be  allowed   a  Man  of  fine     VI. 
Taile,  and  a  fit  Judge  of  Senfe  and  good 
Writing,  though  his  Judgment  in  this  Point 
was  very  different  from  theirs.      Some  of 
our  Reformed  Brethren,  becaufe  the  Ro-- 
manifis  attribute  too  much,  feem  to  have 
attributed  too  little  to  them,  from  a  very 
ufual,  though  no  very  judicious  Oppofition: 
which  is  apt  to  lead  Men  to  remark  De- 
fedts,  without  making  proper  Allowances, 
and  to  fay  things  which  neither  Piety,  Can- 
dour, nor  good  Senfe  require  them  to  fay. 

XXVIII.  ALC.  But  though  I  fhould 
acknowledge,  that  a  concurring  Teftimony 
of  many  learned  and  able  Men  throughout 
the  firft  Ages  of  Chriftianity  may  have  its 
Weight,  yet  when  I  confider  the  great 
number  of  Forgeries  and  Haerefies  that 
fprung  up  in  thofe  Times,  it  very  much 
weakens  their  Credit.  CRI,  Pray,  Alci- 
phrony  would  it  be  allowed  a  good  Argu- 
ment in  the  Mouth  of  a  Papift  againft  the 
Reformation,that  many  abfurdSeds  fprung 
up  at  the  fame  time  with  it }  Are  we  to 
wonder,  that,  when  good  Seed  is  fowing, 
the  Enemy  fliould  fow  Tares  ?  But  at  once 
to  cut  off  feveral  Objedions,  let  us  fuppofe 
in  fad:,  what  you  do  not  deny  poifible,  that 
there  is  a  God,  a  Devil,  and  a  Revelation 
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Dial,  from  Heaven  committed  to  Writing  many 
VI.  Centuries  ago.  Do  but  take  a  view  of  Hu- 
mane Nature,  and  confider,  what  would 
probably  follow  upon  fuch  a  Suppofition : 
and  whether  it  is  not  very  likely,  there 
ihould  be  Half-believers,  miftaken  Bigots, 
holy  Frauds,  ambitious,  interefted,  difpu- 
ting,  conceited,  fchifmatical,  haeretical, 
abfurd  Men  among  the  Profeflbrs  of  fuch 
Revealed  Religion,  as  well  as  after  a  courfe 
of  Ages,  various  Readings,  Omiflions, 
Tranfpofitions,  and  Obfcuritiesin  the  Text 
of  the  facrcd  Oracles?  Andiffo,  I  leave  you 
to  judge,  whether  it  be  reafonable  to  make 
thofe  Events  anObjedlion  againft  the  Being 
of  a  Thing,  which  would  probably  and 
naturally  follow  upon  the  Suppofal  of  its 
Being.  ALC,  After  all,  fay  what  you 
will,  this  Variety  of  Opinions  muft  needs 
fliake  the  Faith  of  a  reafonable  Man.  Where 
there  are  fo  many  different  Opinions  on  the 
fame  Point,  it  is  very  certain  they  cannot 
all  be  true,  but  it  is  certain  they  may  all 
be  falfe.  And  the  Means  to  find  out  the 
Truth !  When  a  Man  of  Senfe  fets  about 
this  Inquiry,  he  finds  himfelf  on  a  fudden 
ftartled  and  amufed  with  hard  Words  and 
knotty  Queflions.  This  makes  him  aban- 
don the  Purfuit,  thinking  the  Game  not 
worth  the  Chace.  CRI.  But  would  not 
this  Man  of  Senfe  do  well  to  confider,  it 
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muft  argue  want  of  Difcernment,  to  rcjedt  D  i  a  l. 
divine  Truths  for  the  fake  of  Humane  Fol-  VI. 
lies  ?  Ufe  but  the  fame  Candour  and  Im- 
partiality in  treating  of  Religion,  that  you 
would  think  proper  on  other  Subjeds.  Wc 
delire  no  more,  and  expedt  no  lefs.  In 
Law,  in  Phyfic,  in  Politics,  wherever  Men 
have  refined,  is  it  not  evident  they  have 
been  always  apt  to  run  into  Difputes  and 
Chicane  ?  But  will  that  hinder  you  from 
admitting  there  are  many  good  Rules  and 
juft  Notions,  and  ufeful  Truths  in  all  thofe 
Profeffions.  Phyficians  may  difpute,  per- 
haps vainly  and  unintelligibly,  about  the 
Animal  Syftem :  They  may  affign  different 
Caufes  of  DiftemperSjfome  explaining  them 
by  the  elementary  Qualities,  hot  and  cold, 
moifl  and  dry,  others  by  chymical,  others 
by  mechanical  Principles:  Yet  this  doth 
not  hinder  but  the  Bark  may  be  good  for 
an  Ague,  and  Rhubarb  for  a  Flux.  Nor 
can  it  be  inferred  from  the  different  Sedls, 
which  from  time  to  time  have  fprung  up 
in  that  Profeffion,  the  Dogmatic,  for 
inftance.  Empiric,  Methodic,  Galenic, 
Paraceliian,  or  the  hard  Words  and  knotty 
Queftions  and  idle  Theories  which  have 
grown  from  them,  or  been  engrafted  on 
them,  that  therefore  we  fhould  deny  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood,  or  rejedt  their  ex- 
cellent Rulos  about  Exercife,  Air,  and  Diet. 

ALC. 
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Dial.  ALC,  It  feems  you  would  fcreen  Religiofi 
VI.  by  the  Example  of  other  Profeffions,  all 
which  have  produced  Sefts  and  Difputes  as 
well  as  Chriftianity,  which  may  in  it  felf 
be  true  and  ufeful,  notwithftanding  many 
falfe  and  fruitlefs  Notions  engrafted  on  it  by 
the  Wit  of  Man.  Certainly  if  this  had  been 
obferved  or  believed  by  many  acute  Reafo- 
ners,  they  would  never  have  made  the  Mul- 
tiplicity of  Religious  Opinions  and  Contro- 
verfies,  an  Argument  againft  Religion  in  ge- 
neral. CRI,  How  fuch  an  obvious  Truth 
fhould  efcape  Men  of  Senfe  and  Inquiry  I 
leave  you  to  account :  But  I  can  very  ea- 
fily  account  for  grofs  Miftakes  in  thofe, 
who  pafs  for  Free-thinkers,  without  ever 
thinking:  or,  if  they  do  think,  whofe 
Meditations  are  employed  on  other  Points 
of  a  very  different  Nature,  from  a  ferious 
and  impartial  Inquiry  about  Religion. 

XXIX.  But  to  return:  What  or  where 
is  the  Profeffion  of  Men,  who  never 
fplit  into  Schifms,  or  never  talk  Nonfenfe  ? 
Is  it  not  evident,  that  out  of  all  the  kinds 
of  Knowledge,  on  which  the  Humane 
Mind  is  employed,  there  grow  certain  Ex- 
crefcences,  which  may  be  pared  off  like 
the  Clippings  of  Hair  or  Nails  in  the  Body, 
and  with  no  worfe  Confequence.  What- 
ever Bigots  or  Enthufiafts,  whatever  notio- 
nal 
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nal  or  fcholaftic  Divines  may  fay  or  think,  Dial. 
it  is  certain  the  Faith  derived  from  Chrift     VI. 
and  his   Apoftles,    w^as    not   a  piece   of' 
empty  Sophiftry :  They  did  notdehver  and 
tranfmit  down  to  us    -^ivlj)  ccttcctvv   but 
yvjULvLuj  yvoif^Lfj,  to  ufe  the  Expreffion  of  a 
holy  Confeflbr  *.  And  to  pretend  to  de- 
molifli    their  Foundation  for  the  fake  of 
Humane  Supcrftrua:ure,beitHayorStubbIe 
or  w^hat   it  v^ill,  is  no  Argument  of  juft 
Thought  or  Reafon;  any  more  than  it  is  of 
Fairnefs,  to  fuppofe  a  doubtful  Senfe  fixed, 
and  argue  from  one  fide  of  the  Queftion 
in  difputed  Points.  Whether,  for  inHance, 
the  beginning  of  Genejis  is  to  be   under- 
flood  in   a  literal   or  allegorical    Senfe  ? 
Whether   the  Book  of  Job  be  an  Hifto- 
ry  or  a  Parable  ?  Being  Points  difputed 
between  Chriftians,  an  Infidel  can  have 
no  right   to  argue  from  one  fide  of  the 
Quefl:ion  in  thofe  or  the  like  Cafes.   This 
or  that  Tenet  of  a  Sedl,  this  or  that  con- 
troverted Notion  is  not  what  we  contend 
for  at  prefent,  but  the  general  Faith  taught 
by  Chrifl:  and  his  Apoftles,  and  preferved 
by  univerfal  and  perpetual  Tradition  in  all 
the  Churches  down  to  our  own  Times.  To 
tax  or  ftrike  at  this  Divine  Doftrine,  on  ac- 
count of  things  foreign  and  adventitious, 
the  Speculations  and  Difputes  of  curious, 
?  Socr,  Hi^or.  Ecdef.  1,  i. 
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Dial.  Men,  Is  in  my  Mind  an  Abfurdity  of  thd 
VI.     fame  kind,  as  it  wou'd  be  to  cut  down  a 
fine  Tree  yielding  Fruit  and  Shade,    be- 
caufe  its  Leaves  afforded  Nourifhment  to 
Caterpillers,  or  becaufe  Spiders  may  now 
and  then  weave  Cobwebs  among  the  Bran- 
ches.    ALC.  To   divide  and  diftinguifh 
would  take  time.  We  have  fever al  Gentle- 
men very  capable  of  judging  in  the  grofs, 
but   that  want  Attention  for  irkfome  and 
dry  Studies  or  minute  Inquiries.  To  which 
as     it   would  be   very    hard    to    oblige 
Men  againift  their  Will,  fo  it  muft  be  a 
great  Wrong  to  the  World,  as  well  as  them- 
felves,    to  debar  them   from  the  Right 
of  deciding  according  to  their  natural  Senfe 
of  things.     CRT.  It  were  to  be  wifhed 
thofe  capable  Men  would  employ  their 
Judgment  and  Attention  on  the  fame  Ob- 
jefts.     If  theological  Inquiries  are  unpala- 
table, the  Field  of  Nature  is  wide.     How 
many  Difcoveries  to  be  made !  How  many 
Errors  to  be  corrected  in  Arts  and  Sciences ! 
How  many  Vices  to  be  reformed  in  Life  and 
Manners !    Why  do  Men  fingle  out  fuch 
Points  as  are  innocent  and  ufeful,  when 
there  are  fo  many  pernicious  Miftakes  to 
be  amended  ?  Why  fet  themfelves  to  de- 
ftroy  the  Hopes  of  Humane  Kind  and  En- 
couragements to  Virtue  ?   Why  delight  to 
judge  where  they  difdain  to  inquire  ?  Why 

not 
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not  employ  their  noble  Talents  on  theLon-Di  al. 
gitude  or  perpetual  Motion?  ALC.  I  VL 
wonder  you  fhould  not  fee  the  Difference' 
between  Points  of  Curiofity  and  Religion, 
Thofe  employ  only  Men  of  a  Genius  or 
Humour  fuited  to  them :  But  all  Mankind 
have  a  right  to  cenfure,  and  are  concerned 
to  judge  of  thefe,  except  they  will  blindly 
fubmit  to  be  governed,  by  the  ftale  Wif- 
dom  of  their  Anceftors  and  the  cftabliflied 
Laws  of  their  Country.  CRI,  It  fhould 
feem,  if  they  are  concerned  to  judge,  they 
are  not  lefs  concerned  to  examine  before 
they  judge.  ALC.  But  after  all  the  Exa- 
mination and  Inquiry  that  mortal  Man 
can  make  about  Revealed  Religion,  it  is 
impofTible  to  come  at  any  rational  fure 
footing. 

XXX.  There  is,  indeed,  a  deal  of  fpe- 
cious  Talk  about  Faith  founded  upon  Mi- 
racles :  But  when  I  examine  this  Matter 
thoroughly,  and  trace  Chriflian  Faith  up 
to  its  Original,  I  find  it  refls  upon  much 
Darknefs  and  Scruple  and  Uncertainty.  In- 
flead  of  Points  evident  or  agreeable  to 
Humane  Reafon,  I  find  a  wonderful  Nar- 
rative of  the  Son  of  God  tempted  in  the 
Wildernefs  by  the  Devil,  a  thing  utterly 
unaccountable,  without  any  End,  or  Ufe,  or 
Reafon  whatfoever.     I  meet  with  ftrange 

Vol  II.  I  Hiflories 
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Di AL.Hlftories  of  Apparitions  of  Angels  and 
VI.     Voices  from  Heaven,  with  furprifing  ac- 

^^^r^  counts  of  Daen^ioniacs,  things  quite  out  of 
the  Road  of  common  Senfe  or  Obfervation, 
with  feveral  incredible  Feats  faid  to  have 
been  done  by  Divine  Power,  but  more 
probably  the  Inventions  of  Men :  nor  the 
lefs  likely  to  be  fo,  becaufe  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  fay  with  what  View  they  were  in- 
vented. Defigns  deeply  laid  are  dark,  and 
the  lefs  we  know  the  more  we  fufpedl : 
But,  admitting  them  for  true,  I  fliail  not 
allow  them  to  be  miraculous,  until  I  tho- 
roughly know  the  Povt'er  of  v/hatare  called 
fecond  Caufes  and  the  Force  of  Magic. 
CRT.  You  feem,  Alciphro?!^  to  analyfe 
not  Faith,  but  Infidelity,  and  trace  it  to 
its  Principles;  wdiich,  from  your  own 
Account,  I  colle<5l  to  be  dark  and  doubtful 
Scruples  and  Surmifes,  Haftinefs  in  judging, 
and  Narrownefs  in  thinking,  grounded  on 
a  fanciful  Notion  which  over- rates  the  lit- 
tle Scantling  of  your  own  Experience,  and 
on  real  Ignorance  of  the  Views  of  Provi- 
dence, and  of  the  Qualities,  Operations, 
and  mutual  Refpedis  of  the  feveral  kinds 
of  Beings,  which  are,  or  may  be,  for 
ought  you  know,  in  the  Univerfe.  Thus, 
.  obfcure,  uncertain,  conceited,  and  con- 
jedural  are  the  Principles  of  Infidelity. 
Whereas  on  the  other  hand,  the  Principles 
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of  Faith  feem  to  me  Points  plain  andDiAL, 
clear.  It  is  a  clear  Point,  that  this  Faith  VI. 
in  Chrift  was  fpread  abroad  throughout 
the  World  foon  after  his  Death.  It  is  a 
clear  Point,  that  this  was  not  effeded  by 
humane  Learning,  Politics,  or  Power.  It  is 
a  clear  Point,  that  in  the  early  Times  of 
the  Church  there  were  feveral  Men  of 
Knowledge  and  Integrity,  who  embraced 
this  Faith  not  from  any,  but  againft  all^ 
temporal  Motives.  It  is  a  clear  Pointj 
that,  the  nearer  they  were  to  the  Fountain- 
head,  the  more  Opportunity  they  had  to 
fatisfy  themfelves,  as  to  the  Truth  ofthofe 
Fads  which  they  believed.  It  is  a  clear 
Point,  that  the  lefs  Intereft  there  was  to 
perfuade,  the  more  need  there  was  of  Evi- 
dence to  convince  them.  It  is  a  clear 
Point,  that  they  relied  on  the  Authority  of 
thofe  who  declared  themfelves  Eye-wit- 
nefles  of  the  Miracles  and  Refurredion 
of  Chrift.  It  is  a  clear  Point,  that  thofe 
profefled  Eye-witneffes  fuffer'd  much  for 
this  their  Atteftation,  and  finally  fealed  it 
with  their  Blood.  It  is  a  clear  Point,  that 
thefe  Witnefles,  weak  and  contemptible  as 
they  were,  overcame  the  World,  fpread 
more  Light,  preached  purer  Morals,  and 
did  more  Benefit  to  Mankind,  than  all  the 
Philofophers  a  nd  Sages  put  together.  Thefe 
Points  appear  to  me  clear  and  fure,  and, 
I  2  being 
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Dial. being  allowed  fuch,  they  are  plain,  juft^ 
VI.  and  reafonable  Motives  of  Affent :  They 
jftand  upon  no  fallacious  Ground,  they  con- 
tain nothing  beyond  our  Sphere,  neither 
fuppofing  more  Knowledge  nor  other  Fa- 
culties than  we  are  really  Mafters  of:  and 
if  they  Ihould  not  be  admitted  for  morally 
certain,  as  I  believe  they  will  by  fair  and 
unprejudiced  Inquirers,  yet  the  allow- 
ing them  to  be  only  probable  is  fufficient 
to  flop  the  Mouth  of  an  Infidel.  Thefe 
plain  Points,  I  fay,  are  the  Pillars  of  our 
Faith,  and  not  thofe  obfcure  ones  by  you 
fuppofed;  which  are  in  truth  the  unfound, 
uncertain  Principles  of  Infidelity,  toarafli, 
prejudiced,  and  afluming  Spirit.  To  raife 
an  Argument,  or  anfwer  an  Objeftion,  from 
hidden  Powers  of  Nature  or  Magic  is 
groping  in  the  dark :  But  by  the  evident 
Light  of  Senfe,  Men  might  be  fufficiently 
certified  of  fen fible  Eftecls,  and  Matters  of 
Fa(5l,  fuch  as  the  Miracles  and  Refurrecflion 
of  Chrift;  and  the  Teftimony  of  fuch 
Men  might  be  tranfmitted  to  After-ages, 
with  the  fame  moral  Certainty  as  other 
hiflorical  Narrations :  and  thofe  fame  mi- 
raculous Fads,  compared  by  Reafon  with 
the  Dodtrines  they  were  brought  to  prove, 
may  afford  to  an  unbiafled  Mind  ftrong  In- 
dications of  their  coming  from  God,  or  a 
fuperior  Principle,  whofe  Goodnefs  re- 
trieved 
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trieved  the  Moral  World,  whofe  PowerDiAL. 
commanded  the  natural,  and  whofe  Pro-     VI. 
vidence   extended  over  both.     Give  me  ^^>">r^ 
leave  to  fay,  that  nothing  dark,  nothing 
incomprehenfible,  or  myfterious,  or  un- 
accountable, is   the  Ground  or   Motive, 
the  Principle  or  Foundation,  the  Proof  or 
Reafon  of  our  Faith,  although  it  may  be 
the  Objed:  of  it.     For  it  muft  be  owned, 
that,  if  by  clear  and  fure  Principles   we 
are  rationally  led  to  believe  a  Point  lefs 
clear  ;    we  do  not   therefore  rejed:  fuch 
Point,   becaufe  it  is  myfterious  to   con- 
ceive, or  difficult  to  account   for  ;    nor 
would  it  be  right  fo  to  do.     As  for  yews 
and   Gentiles^    anciently    attributing  our 
Saviour's  Miracles  to  Magic,  this  is  fo  far 
from  being  a  Proof  againft  them,  that  to 
me  it  feems  rather  a  Proof  of  the  Fads, 
without  difproving  the  Caufe  to  which 
we  afcribe  them.     As  we  do  not  pretend 
to  know  the  Nature  and  Operations   of 
Daemons,  the  Hiftory,  Laws,  and  Syftem 
of  rational  Beings,  and  the  Schemes  or 
Views  of  Providence,  fo  far  as  to  account 
for  every  Adion  and  Appearance  recorded 
in  the  Gofpel :    fo  neither  do  you  know 
enough  of  thofe  Things,  to  be  able  from 
that   Knowledge  of  yours   to   objed   a- 
gainft  Accounts    fo  Well  attefted.      It  is 
an  eafy  Matter    to  raife  Scruples  upon 
I  3  many 
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many  authentic  Parts  of  Civil  Hifliory, 
which,  requiring  a  more  perfedl  Know- 
ledge of  Fadts,  Circumftances,  and  Coun- 
cils, than  we  can  come  at  to  explain  them, 
muft  be  to  us  inexplicable.  And  this  is 
ftill  more  eafy  with  refped  to  the  Hiftory 
of  Nature  ;  in  which,  if  Surmifes  were 
admitted  for  Proofs  againft  Things  odd, 
ilrange,  and  unaccountable  ;  if  our  fcan- 
ty  Experience  were  made  the  Rule  and 
Meafure  of  Truth,  and  all  thofe  Phaeno- 
mena  rejeded,  that  v/^^.  through  Igno- 
rance of  the  Principles,  and  Laws,  and 
Syftem  of  Nature,  could  not  explain; 
we  fhould  indeed  make  Difcoveries,  but 
it  would  be  only  of  our  own  Blindnefs 
and  Prefumption.  And  why  Men  that 
;are  fo  eafily  and  fo  often  gravelled  in 
common  Points,  in  Things  natural  and 
vifible,  fhould  yet  be  fo  Iharp-fighted  and 
dogmatical  about  the  invihble  World, 
and  its  Myfteries,  Is  to  me  a  Point  utterly 
unaccountable  by  all  the  Rules  of  Logic 
and  good  Senfe.  Upon  the  whole,  there- 
fore, I  cannot  help  thinking  there  are 
Points  fufficiently  plain,  and  clear,  and 
full,  whereon  a  Man  may  ground  a  rea- 
fonable  Faith  in  Chrifl:  but  that  the 
Attacks  of  Minute  Philofophers  againft 
this  Faith  are  grounded  upon  Dark- 
^^fs,  Ignorance,  and  Prefumption.   ALC. 
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I  doubt  I  fhall  ftill  remain   in    the  darkDiAL. 
as  to  the  Proofs  of  the  Chriftian  Religi-     VI. 
on,  and  always  prefume  there  is  nothing 
in  them. 

XXXI.  For  how  is  it  poffible,  at  this 
remote  Diftance,  to  arrive  at  any  Know- 
ledge, or  frame  any  Demonftfation  about 
it?     CRL  What  then?    Knowledge,  I 
grant,    in  a   ftrid:  Senfe  cannot    be  had 
without  Evidence  or  Demonftration  :  but 
probable    Arguments     are     a    fufficient 
Ground   of  Faith.     Who  ever  fuppofed 
that  fcientifical  Proofs  were  neceffary  to 
make  a  Chriftian?  Faith  alone  is  requir- 
ed :    and  provided  that,  in  the  main  and 
upon  the  whole,  Men  are  perfuaded,  this 
faving  Faith  may  confift  with  fome  De- 
grees of  Obfcurity,  Scruple,    and  Error. 
For  although  the  Light  of  Truth  be  un- 
changeable, and  the  fame  in  its  eternal 
Source,  the  Father  of  Lights  :    Yet,  with 
refped:  to  us,  it  is  variouily  weakened  and 
obfcured,  by  pafling  through  a  long  Dif- 
tance or  grofs  Medium,  v/here  it  is  inter- 
cepted,   diftorted,    or    tindured   by   the 
Prejudices  and  PaiTions  of  Men.     But  all 
this  notwithftanding,  he  that  will  ufe  his 
Eyes   may  fee   enough  for   the  Purpofes 
either  of  Nature,  or  of  Grace ;    though 
by  a  Light,  dimmer  indeed,    or  clearer, 
I  4  ac- 
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Dial. according  to  the  Place,  or  the  Dlftance, 
VI.     or  the   Hour,  or  the  Medium.     And  it 
will  befufficient,  if  fuch  Analogy  appears 
between  the  Difpenfations  of  Grace  and 
Nature,    as  may   make  it  probable  (al- 
though much  {hould  be  unaccountable  in 
both)  to  fuppofe  them  derived  from  the 
fame  Author,  and  the  Workmanfhip  of 
one  and  the  fame  Hand.    ALC,  Thofe 
who  faw  and  touched  and  handled  Jefus 
Chriji  after  his  Refurredion,  if  there  were 
any  fuch,  may  be  faid  to  have  feen  by  a 
clear  Light  :    But  to  us  the  Light  is  very 
dim,  and   yet  it   is   expeded  we  ihould 
believe  this  Point  as  well  as  they.     For 
my  part,   I  believe,    with  Sfinofay    that 
Chrift's  Death   was  Literal,  but  his  Re- 
furredion  Allegorical*.     CRI,   And  for 
my  part,  I  can  fee  nothing  in  this  cele- 
brated Infidel,  that  (hould  make  me  defert 
Matters  of  Fadl,  and  moral  Evidence,  to 
adopt  his  Notions.     Though  I  mufl  needs 
own  I  admit  an  allegorical  Refurredion 
that  proves  the  real :    to  wit,  a  Refurrec- 
tion  of  Chrifl's  Diiciples  from  Weaknefs 
to  Refolution,    from    Fear   to   Courage, 
from   Defpair  to  Hope  :    of  which,    for 
ought  I  can  fee,  no  rational  Account  can 
be  given,  but  the  fenfible  Evidence  that 
our  Lord  was  truly,  really,  and   literally 

*  V.  Spinofae  Epift.  ad  Oldenburgium. 
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rifen  from  the  dead  :     But  as  it  cannot  beD  i  al, 
denied  that  his  Difciples,  who  were  Eye-    VI. 
Witneffes  of  his  Miracles  and  Refurrefti- 
on,  had  ftronger  Evidence  than  we  can 
have  of  thofe  Points  :     So  it  cannot  be   \ 
denied,    that    fuch    Evidence    was   then 
more  neceflary,  to  induce  Men  to  embrace     ; 
a  new  Inftitution,  contrary  to  the  whole     ! 
Syftem  of  their  Education,  their   Preju-     1 
dices,   their  Faffions,  their  Interefls,  and    / 
every  Humane  Motive.     Though  to  me  / 
it  feems,  the  moral  Evidence  and  probable 
Arguments  within  our  Reach,  are  abun- 
dantly fufficient  to  make  prudent  think- 
ing Men   adhere  to   the   Faith,  handed 
down  to  us  from  our  Anceftors,  eftablifhed 
by  the  Laws  of  our  Country,  requiring 
Submiffion  in  Points  above  our  Know- 
ledge,   and    for    the   reft    recommending 
Do(ft:rines  the  moft  agreeable  to  our  In- 
tereft  and   our   Reafon.      And,    however 
ftrong  the  Light  might  have  been  at  the 
Fountain-Head,  yet  its  long  Continuance 
and  Propagation,  by  fuch  unpromifmg  In- 
ftruments   throughout   the  World,    have 
been  very  wonderful.     We  may  now  take 
a  more  comprehenfive  View  of  the  Con- 
nexion, Order,  and  Progrefs  of  the  divine 
Dilpenfations,  and  by  a  Retrofped:  on  a 
long  Series  of  paft  Ages,  perceive  a  Unity 
of  Defign  running  throughout  the  Whole, 

a  grad- 
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D I  AL.a  gradual  dlfclofmg  and  fulfilling  the  Pur- 
VL     pofcs  of  Providence,  a   regular   Progrefs 

v-or*^  from  Types  to  Antitypes,  from  Things 
Carnal,  to  Things  Spiritual,  from  Earth 
to  Heaven.  We  may  behold  Chrift  cru- 
cified, that  Stumbling-block  to  the  Jeuos^ 
and  Foolifhnefs  to  the  Greeks^  putcing  a 
final  Period  to  the  Temple  Worfhip  of 
the  one,  and  the  Idolatry  of  the  other, 
and  that  Stone,  which  was  cut  out  of  the 
Mountain  without  Hands,  and  brake  in 
Pieces  all  other  Kingdoms,  become  it  felf 
a  great  Mountain. 

XXXII.  If  a  due  Reflexion   on  thefe 
Things  be  not  fufficient  to  beget  a  Reve- 
rence for  the  Chriftian  Faith  in  the  Minds 
of  Men,  I  fliould  rather  impute  it  to  any 
ether  Caufe,  than  a  wife  and  cautious  In- 
\  credulity :     When  I  fee  their  Eafmefs  of 
Faith  in  the  common  Concerns  of  Life, 
'.  where   there  is  no  Prejudice  or  Appetite 
1  to  bias  or  difturb  their  natural  Judgment : 
I  When  I  fee  thofe  very  Men  that  in  Reli- 
i  gion  will  not  ftir  a  Step  without  Evidence, 
I  and  at  every  Turn  expedl  Demonllration, 
jtruft  their  Plealth   to   a  Phyfician,    and 
Vtheir  Lives  to  a   Sailor  v/ith   an  implicit 
jFaith,  I  cannot  think   they  defer ve  the 
iHonour  of  being  thought  more  incredu- 
|iou5  than  other  Men  :    or   that   they  are 

morq 
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more  accLiftomed  to  know,  and  for  thisDiAL. 
Reafon  lefs  inclined  to  believe.  On  the  VL 
contrary,  one  is  tempted  to  fufpefl:,  that  lx-VNJ 
Ignorance  hath  a  greater  Share  than 
Science  in  our  modern  Infidelity :  and  that 
it  proceeds  more  from  a  wrong  Head,  or 
an  irregular  Will,  than  from  deep  Re- 
fearches.  LTS.  We  do  not,  it  muft  be 
owned,  think  that  Learning  or  deep  Re- 
fearches  are  neceffary  to  pafs  a  right  Judg- 
ment upon  Things.  I  fometimes  fufpedt 
that  Learning  is  apt  to  produce  andjufUfy 
Whims,  and  fincerely  believe  we  Ihould 
do  better  without  it.  Our  Sed:  are  divided 
on  this  Point,  but  much  the  greater  Part 
think  with  me.  I  have  heard  more  than 
once  very  obferving  Men  remark,  that 
Learning  was  the  true  Humane  Means 
which  preferved  Religion  in  the  World: 
and  that,  if  we  had  it  in  our  Power  to 
prefer  Blockheads  in  the  Church,  all 
would  foon  be  right.  CRL  Men  muft 
be  ftrangely  in  Love  with  their  Opinions, 
to  put  out  their  Eyes  rather  than  part 
with  them.  But  it  has  been  often  re- 
marked, by  obferving  Men  that  there  are 
no  greater  Bigots  than  Infidels.  LTS. 
What !  a  Free-thinker  and  a  Bigot,  im- 
poflTible  !  CRL  Not  fo  impoflible  neither, 
that  an  Infidel  fliould  be  bigoted  to  his 
Infidelity.    Methinks  I  fee  ^  Bigot,  where- 

ever 
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D I  A  L.evcr  I  fee  a  Man  over-bearing  and  pofitivc 
VI.  without  knowing  why,  laying  the  greateft 
Strefs  on  Points  of  fmal left  Moment,  haf- 
ty  to  judge  of  the  Confcience,  Thoughts, 
and  inward  Views  of  other  Men,  impa- 
tient of  reafoning  againft  his  own  Opini- 
ons, and  choofing  them  with  Inclination 
rather  than  Judgment,  an  Enemy  to 
Learning,  and  attached  to  mean  Autho- 
rities. How  far  our  modern  Infidels  a- 
gree  with  this  Defcription,  I  leave  to  be 
confidered  by  thofe  who  really  confider 
and  think  for  themfelves.  LTS,  We  arc 
no  Bigots,  we  are  Men  that  difco- 
ver  Difficulties  in  Religion,  that  tie 
Knots  and  raife  Scruples,  which  difturb 
the  Repofe  and  interrupt  the  golden 
Dreams  of  Bigots,  who  therefore  cannot 
endure  us.  CRI.  They  who  caft  about 
for  Difficulties,  will  be  fure  to  find  or 
make  them  upon  every  Subjeft  :  But  he 
that  would,  upon  the  Foot  of  Reafon, 
eredt  himfelf  into  a  Judge,  in  order  to 
make  a  wife  Judgment  on  a  Subjeft  of  that 
Nature,  will  not  only  confider  the  doubt- 
ful and  difficult  Parts  of  it,  but  take  a 
comprehenfive  View  of  the  whole,  con- 
fider it  in  all  its  Parts  and  Relations,  trace 
it  to  its  Original,  examine  its  Principles, 
Effeds,  and  Tendencies,  its  Proofs  in- 
ternal and  external:   he  will  diftinguifh 
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between  the  clear  Points  and  the  obfcure,Di  al. 
the  certain  and  the  uncertain,  the  effential     VL 
and  the  circumftantial,  between  what  is 
genuine  and  what  foreign.     He  will  con- 
sider the  different  Sorts  of  Proof,  that  be- 
long to  different  Things :  where  Evidence 
is  to  be  expelled :  where  ProbabiHty  may 
fuffice  :  and  where  it  is  reafonable  to  fup- 
pofe  there  fhouldbe  Doubts  and  Scruples. 
He  will  proportion  his  Pains  and  Exacfl- 
nefs  to  the  Importance    of  the  Inquiry, 
and  check  that  Difpofition  of  his  Mind 
to  conclude  all  thofe  Notions,  groundlefs 
Prejudices,  with  which  it  was  imbued  be- 
fore it   knew  the  Reafon  of  them.     He 
will  filence  his    Paffions,    and    liften  to 
Truth.  He  will  endeavour  to  untie  Knots 
as  well  as  to  tie  them,  and  dwell  rather 
on  the  light  Parts  of  Things  than  the  ob- 
fcure.     He  will  balance  the  Force  of  his 
Underftanding  with  the  Difficulty  of  the 
Subjedl,  and  to  render  his  Judgment  im- 
partial, hear  Evidence  on  all  Sides,  and 
fo  far  as  he  is  led  by  Authority,  choofe  to 
follow   that  of  the  honefteft   and  wifeft 
Men.     Now  it  is   my  fincere  Opinion, 
the  Chriftian  Religion  may  well  ftand  the 
Teft  of  fuch  an  Inquiry.     LTS,  But  fuch 
an  Inquiry  would  coll:  too  much  Pains  and 
Time.     We  have  thought  of  another  Me- 
thod, the  bringing  Religion  to  the  Teft  of 
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Di  AL.  Wk  and  Humour:  This  we  find  a  much 
VI.  fhorter,  eafier,  and  more  efFedlual  Way. 
And,  as  all  Enemies  are  at  Liberty  to 
choofe  their  Weapons,  we  make  choice 
of  thofe  we  are  moft  expert  at  :  And  we 
are  the  better  pleafed  with  this  Choice, 
having  obferved  that  of  all  Things  a  folid 
Divine  hates  a  Jeft.  EUPH.  To  confider 
the  whole  of  the  Subjed:,  to  read  and 
think  on  all  Sides,  to  objedl  plainly,  and 
anfwer  dire6lly,  upon  the  Foot  of  dry 
Reafon  and  Argument,  would  be  a  very 
tedious  and  troublefome  Affair.  Befides 
it  is  attacking  Pedants  at  their  own  Wea- 
pons. How  much  more  delicate  and  art- 
ful is  it,  to  give  a  Hint,  to  cover  one's 
felf  with  an  /Enigma,  to  drop  a  double 
Entendre^  to  keep  it  in  one's  Power  to 
recover,  and  flip  afide,  and  leave  his  An- 
tagonifl  beating  the  Air  ?  h  TS,  This 
hath  been  pracftifed  with  great  Succefs, 
and  I  believe  it  the  Top  Method  to  gain 
Profelytes,  and  confound  Pedants.  CRI, 
I  have  feen  feveral  Things  written  in  this 
Way,  which,  I  fuppofe,  were  copied 
from  the  Behaviour  of  a  fly  Sort  of  Scor- 
ners  one  may  fometimes  meet  with.  Sup- 
pofe  a  conceited  Man  that  would  pafs  for 
witty,  tipping  the  Wink  upon  one,  thruft- 
ingout  his  Tongue  at  another^  one  while 
waggiflily  fmiling,  another  with  a  grave 
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Mouth  and  ludicrous  Eyes ;  often  affedl-  Dial. 
ing  the  Countenance  of  one  who  fmother-  VI. 
ed  a  Jeft,  and  fometimes  burfting  out  in 
a  Horfe-hiugh :  What  a  Figure  would 
this  be,  I  will  not  fay  in  the  Senate  or 
Council,  but  in  a  private  Vifit  among 
well-bred  Men?  And  yet  this  is  the  Fi- 
gure that  certain  great  Authors,  who  in 
this  Age  would  pafs  for  Models,  and 
do  pafs  for  Models,  make  in  their 
polite  and  elaborate  Writings  on  the 
moft  weighty  Points.  ^LC,  I  who  pro- 
fefs  my  felf  an  Admirer,  an  Adorer  of 
Reafon,  am  obliged  to  own,  that  in  fome 
Cafes  the  Sharpnefs  of  Ridicule  can  do  no 
more  than  the  Strength  of  Argument.  But 
if  we  exert  our  felves  in  the  Ufe  of  Mirth 
and  Humour,  it  is  not  for  want  of  other 
Weapons.  It  fhall  never  be  faid  that  a 
Free-thinker  was  afraid  of  Reafoning. 
No,  Crito^  we  have  Reafons  in  {lore,  the 
beft  are  yet  to  come  :  and  if  we  can 
find  an  Hour  for  another  Conference  be- 
fore we  fet  out  to  morrow  Morning,  I'll 
undertake  you  Ihall  be  plied  with  Rea- 
fons, as  clear,  and  home,  and  clofe  to  the 
Point  as  you  could  wifh. 
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The   seventh  DIALOGUE. 

I.  Chrijlian  Faith  tmpojjible.  II.  Words 
jiandfor  Ideas,  III.  No  Knowledge  or 
Faith  without  Ideas,  IV.  Grace^  no  Idea 
of  it,  V.  Abjlradl  Ideas  what  and  how 
made.  VI.  AbftraB  general  Ideas  im^ 
pojjible.  VII.  In  what  Senfe  there  may 
he  general  Ideas.  VIII.  Suggejling  Ideas 
not  the  only  Ufe  of  Words.  IX.  Force  as 
difficult  to  form  an  Idea  of  as  Grace, 
X.  Notwithjianding  which,  ufeful  Propo- 
ftiojis  may  be  for^ned  concerning  it.  XL 
Belief  of  the  I'rinity  and  other  Myjleries 
not  abfurd.  XII.  Mijiakes  about  Faith 
an  Occafion  ofprofane  Raillery.  XIII. 
Faith,  its  true  Nature  andEffedis.  XIV. 
Illuftrated  by  Science.  XV.  By  Arith- 
metic in  particular.  XVI.  Sciences  con- 
verfant  about  Signs,  XVII.  The  true 
End  of  Speech,  Reafon,  Science,  arid  Faith. 
XVIII.  Metaphyfical  Objedlions  asjlrong 
againjl  Humane  Sciences  as  Articles  of 
Faith.  XIX.  No  Religion,  becaufe  no 
Humane  Liberty.  XX.  Farther  Proof 
againjl  Humane  Liberty.  XXI.  Fata- 
lifm  a  Confequence  of  erroneous   Suppo- 
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Jitions,     XXII.  Man  an  accountable  A-'Qiki.. 
gent,    XXIII.  InconftjieJicy,  Singularity^    VII. 
and  Credulity   of  Minute   Philofophers,  -^^^\r^ 
XXIV.  Untrodden  Paths  and  new  Light 
of  the  Minute  Philojbphers.     XXV.  6*^- 
phiftry  of  the  Minute  Philojbphers.  XXVI. 
Minute  Philofofhers  ambiguous^  enigma- 
tical^ unfathomable,    XXVII.  Scepticifni 
of  the  Miftute  Philofophers,      XXVIII. 
Hons)  a  Sceptic  ought  to  behave.     XXIX. 
Minute  Philofophers^  why  dificult  to  cori- 
"vince.     XXX.  'Thinkings  not  the  epidemi- 
cal Evil  of  thefe  Times,    XKXl,  Infde-' 
lity,  not  an  Effedi  of  Reafon  or  Thought^ 
j       its  true  Motives  affigned,     XXXII.  Va- 
riety of  Opinions  about  Religion^  Effects 
thereof     XXXIII.  Method  for  proceed- 
ing with  Minute  Philofophers.    XXXIV. 
Want  of  Thought  and  want  of  Education 
Defeats  of  the  prefent  Age, 

I.  I^SI^^jHE  Philofophers  having  i-e« 

Ij^^^^^l  fblved  to  fet  out  for  London 

|ra|T^ii  nextMorningjWeaflembledat 

^^^^|@i  break  of  Day  in  the  Library. 

""        "  ^/a/>/?rc;2  began  with  aDecIa- 

i  ration  of  his  Sincerity,alTuring  us  he  had  very 

i  maturely  and  with  a  moft  unbiafled  Mind 

;  confidered  all  that  had  been  faid  the  Day 

I  before.     He  added  that,  upon  the  whole, 

j  he  could  not  deny  feveral  probable  Realons 
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Dial,  were  produced  for  embracing  the  Chriftian 
VII.    Faith.     But,  faidhe,  thofe  Reafons  being 
only  probable  can  never  prevail  againft  ab- 
folute  Certainty  and  Demonftration.      If 
therefore  I  can  demonftrate  your  Religion 
to  be  a  thing  altogether  abfurd  and  incon- 
fiftent,  your  probable  Arguments  in  its  De- 
fence  do    from  that  Moment  lofe  their 
Force,  and  with  it  all  Right  to  be  anfwered 
or  confidercd.     The  concurring  Teftimo- 
ny  of  fincere  and  able  Witneffes  hath  with- 
out queftion  great  Weight  in  Humane  Af- 
fairs.    I  will  even  grant  that  things  odd 
and  unaccountable  to  Humane  Judgment 
or  Experience,  may  fometimes  claim  our 
Affent  on  that  fole  Motive.     And  I  will 
alfo  grant  it  poffible,    for  a  Tradition  to 
be  convey'd  with  moral  Evidence  through 
many  Centuries.   But  at  the  fame  time  you 
will  grant  to  me,   that  a  thing  demonftra- 
bly  and  palpably  falfe  is  not  to  be  admit- 
ted on  any  Teftimony  whatever,  which  at 
beft  can  never  amount  to  Demonftration. 
To  be   plain,    no  Teftimony  can   make 
Nonfenfe  Senfe  :    no  moral  Evidence  can 
make  Contradictions   confiftent.     Know 
then,    that  as  the  Strength  of  our  Caufe 
doth  not  depend  upon,  fo  neither  is  it  to 
be  decided  by  any  critical  Points  of  Hi- 
ftory.  Chronology,  or  Languages.  You  are 
'  not  to  wpnder,   if  the  fame  fort  of  Tradi- 
tion 
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tion  and  moral  Proof,  which  governs  ourDiAL. 
Aflent  with  refpe6l  to  Fads  in  civil  or  na-    VIL 
tural  Hiftory  is  not  admitted  as  a  fuffici~'"-'*"v-*' 
ent  Voucher  for  metaphyfical  Abfurdities 
and  abfolute  ImpofTibilities.     Things  ob- 
fcure  and  unaccountable  in  Humane  Af- 
fairs, or  the  Operations  of  Nature,   may- 
yet  be  poffible,  and,  if  well  attefted,  may 
be  aifented  unto :    but  religious  AfTent  or 
Faith  can  be  evidently  fhewn  in  its  own         , 
nature  to  be  impradlicable,  impoffible,  and       ^1:^ 
abfurd.     This  is  the  primary  Motive  to 
Infidelity.     This  is  our  Citadel  and  For- 
trefs,  which  may,  indeed,  be  graced  with 
Outwarks  of  various  Eruditionj    but^    if 
thofe  are  demolifh'd,  remains  in   it  felf 
and  of  its  own  proper  Strength  impregna- 
ble.    EUPH,  This,    it  muft  be  owned, 
reduceth  our  Inquiry  within  a  narrowCom- 
pafs :    do  but  make  out  this,  and  I  fhall 
have  nothing  more  to  fay.     ALC,  Know 
then,  that  the  fhallow  Mind  of  the  Vul- 
gar, as  it  dwells  only  on  the  outward  Sur- 
face of  things,  and  confiders  them  in  the 
grofs,  may  be  eafily  impofed  on.      Hence 
a  blind  Reverence  for  religious  Faith  and 
Myflery.   But  when  an  acute  Philofopher 
comes  to  diffeft  and  analyfe  thefe  Points, 
the  Impofture  plainly  appears  :    and  as  he 
has  no  Blind aefs,  fo  he  has  no  P^everence 
for   empty    Notions,   or,   to  fpeak  more 
K  2  properly* 
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Di  AL. properly,  for  meer  Forms  of  Speech,  whicli 
VII.    mean  nothing,  and  are  of  no  ufe  to  Man-^ 
kind. 

II.  Words  are  Signs:  they  do  or  fhould 
ftand  for  Ideas ;  which  fo  far  as  they  fug- 
geft  they  are  fignificant.  But  Words  that 
fuggeft  no  Ideas  arc  infignificant.  He  wha 
annexeth  a  clear  Idea  to  every  Word  he 
makes  ufe  of  fpeaks  Senfe :  but  where  fuch 
Ideas  are  wanting,  the  Speaker  utters  Non- 
fenfe.  In  order  therefore  to  know  whether 
any  Man's  Speech  be  fenfelefs  and  infigni- 
ficant, we  have  nothing  to  do  but  lay  afide 
the  Words  and  confider  the  Ideas  fuggefled 
by  them.  Men^  noc  being  able  immedi- 
ately to  communicate  their  Ideas  one  to 
another,  are  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  fenfi* 
ble  Signs  or  Words ;  the  ufe  of  which  is 
to  raife  thofe  Ideas  in  the  Hearer,  which 
are  in  the  Mind  of  the  Speaker  :  and  if 
they  fail  of  this  End  they  ferve  to  no  Pur- 
pofe.  He  who  really  thinks  hath  a  Train 
of  Ideas  fucceeding  each  other  and  con- 
neded  in  his  Mind  :  and  when  he  expref- 
feth  himfelf  by  Difcourfe,  each  Word  fug* 
gefls  a  difliindl  Idea  to  the  Hearer  or  Read- 
er 3  who  by  that  means  hath  the  fame 
Train  of  Ideas  in  his,  which  was  in  the 
Mind  of  the  Speaker  or  Writer.  As  far 
as  this  EfFeil  is  produced,  fo  far  the  Dif- 

courfe 
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courfe  Is  intelligible,  hath  Senfe  and  Mean-D  i  a  l. 
ing.  Hence  it  follows,  that  whoever  can  VII. 
be  fuppofed  to  underftand  what  he  reads 
or  hears,  muft  have  a  Train  of  Ideas 
raifed  in  his  Mind,  correfpondent  to  the 
Train  of  Words  read  or  heard.  Thcfe 
plain  Truths,  to  which  Men  readily  af- 
fent  in  Theory,  are  but  little  attended 
to  in  Praftice,  and  therefore  defervc  to 
be  enlarged  on  and  inculcated  however 
obvious  and  undeniable.  Mankind  are 
generally  averfe  from  Thinking  though 
apt  enough  to  entertain  Difcourfe  either 
in  themfelves  or  others :  the  EfFed:  where- 
of is,  that  their  Minds  are  rather  fto- 
red  with  Names  than  Ideas,  the  Husk 
of  Science  rather  than  the  Thing.  And 
yet  thefe  Words  without  Meaning  do  of- 
ten make  Diftindtions  of  Parties,  theSub- 
jed:  Matter  of  their  Difputes,  and  the 
Objeft  of  their  Zeal.  This  is  the  moft 
general  Caufe  of  Error,  which  doth  not 
influence  ordinary  Minds  alone ,  but 
even  thofe  who  pafs  for  acute  and  learn- 
ed Philofophers  are  often  employed  a- 
bout  Names  inflead  of  Things  or  Ideas, 
and  are  fuppofed  to  know  when  they 
only  pronounce  hard  Words  without  a 
Meaning. 

K3  III.  Though 
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Dial.  III.  Though  it  is  evident  that,  as 
VII.  Knowledge  is  the  Perception  of  the  Con- 
nexion or  Difagreement  between  Ideas,  he 
w4io  doth  not  diftindly  perceive  the  Ideas 
marked  by  the  Terms,  fo  as  to  form  a 
mental  Propofition  anfwering  to  the  Ver- 
bal, cannot  poflibly  have  Knowledge:  No 
more  can  he  be  faid  to  have  Opinion  or 
Faith  which  imply  a  weaker  Affent,  but 
ftill  it  muft  be  to  a  Propofition,  the  Terms 
of  which  are  underflood  as  clearly,  al- 
though the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of 
the  Ideas  may  not  be  fo  evident,  as  in  the 
Cafe  of  Knowledge.  I  fay,  all  Degrees  of 
Affent  whether  founded  on  Reafon  or  Au- 
thority, more  or  lefs  cogent,  are  internal 
A(5ls  of  the  Mind  whrrcli  alike  terminate 
in  Ideas  as  their  proper  Objed  :  without 
which  there  can  be  really  no  fuch  thing 
as  Knowledge,  Faith,  or  Opinion.  We 
may  perhaps  raife  a  Dufl  and  Difpute  a- 
bout  Tenets  purely  verbal :  but  what  is 
this  at  bottom  more  than  meer  Trifling  ? 
All  which  will  be  eafily  admitted  with  re- 
fpecl  to  Humane  Learning  and  Science; 
wherein  it  is  an  allowed  Method  to  expofe 
any  Doftrine  or  Tenet  by  flripping  them 
of  the  Words,  and  examining  what  Ideas 
are  underneath,  or  whether  any  Ideas  at 
all  ?    This  is  often  found  the  fhorteft  way 
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to  end  Difputes,  which  might  otherwifeDi  al. 
grow  and  multiply  without  end,  the  Liti-  VII. 
gants  neither  underftanding  one  another' 
nor  themfelves.  It  were  needlefs  to  illu- 
ftrate  what  fhines  by  its  own  Light,  and 
is  admitted  by  all  thinking  Men.  My 
Endeavour  {hall  be  only  to  apply  it  in  the 
prefent  Cafe.  I  fuppofe  I  need  not  be  at 
any  pains  to  prove,  that  the  fame  Rules  of 
Reafon  and  good  Senfe  which  obtain  in  all 
other  Subjed:s  ought  to  take  place  in  Re- 
ligion. As  for  thofe  who  confider  Faith 
and  Reafon  as  two  diftind  Provinces,  and 
would  have  us  think  good  Senfe  has  no- 
thing to  do  v/here  it  is  moft  concerned,  I 
am  refolved  never  to  argue  with  fuch  Men, 
but  leave  them  in  quiet  poffeilion  of  their 
Prejudices.  And  now,  for  the  particular 
Application  of  what  I  have  faid,  I  ihall 
not  fingle  out  any  nice  difputed  Points  of 
School  Divinity,  or  thofe  that  relate  to  the 
Nature  and  Eflence  of  God,  which  being 
allowed  infinite  you  might  pretend  to 
fcreen  them,  under  the  general  Notion  of 
Difficulties  attending  the  Nature  of  In- 
finity. 

IV.  Grace  is  the  main  Point   in   the 

Chriflian  Difpenfation,  nothing  is  oftner 

mentioned  or  more  confidered  throughout 

the  New  Teftament;  wherein  it  is  repre- 
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Di  AL.fented  as  fomewhat  of  a  very  particular 
VII.    Kind,  diftind;  from  any  thing  revealed  to 
the  JewSy  or  known  by  the  Light  of  Na- 
ture.    This  fame  Grace  is  fpoken  of  as 
the  Gift  of  God,    as  coming  by  Jefus 
Cbrijl,  as  reigning,  as  abounding,  as  ope- 
rating.     Men  are  faid  to  fpeak  through 
Grace,  to  believe  through  Grace.  Mention 
is  made  of  the  Glory  of  Grace,  the  Riches 
of  Grace,  the  Stew^ards  of  Grace.     Chri- 
ftians  are  faid  to  be  Heirs  of  Grace,    to 
receive  Grace,  grov^  in  Grace,  be  ftrong 
in  Grace,  to  ftand  in  Grace,  and  to  fall 
from  Grace.     And  laflly,  Grace  is  faid  to 
juftify  and  to  fave  them.    Hence  Chriftia- 
nity  is  ftyled  the  Covenant  or  Difpenfation 
of  Grace.     And  it  is  well  known  that  no 
Point   hath  created  more  Controverfy  in 
the  Church  than  this  Dodrine  of  Grace. 
What  Difputes  about  its  Nature,  Extent, 
and  Effeds,    about  univerfal,  efficacious, 
fufficient,    preventing,    irrefiftlble  Grace, 
have  employed  the  Pens  of   Proteftant  as 
well  as  Popifli  Divines,  of  "Janjenijls  and 
MoUnijlsy    of  LutberanSy    Calvinijls^    and 
Arminians,  as  I  have  not  the  leaft  Curio- 
Cty  to  know,  fo  I  need  not  fay.      It  fuf- 
ficeth  to  obferve,  that  there  have  been  and 
are  llill  fubfifting  great  Contefts  upon  thefe 
Points.     Only  one  thing  I  fhould  delire  to 
be  informed  of,  to  wit,  What  is  the  clear 
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and   diftinft  Idea  marked  by  the  WordDiAL. 
Grace?    I  prefume  a  Man  may  know  the    VII. 
bare  meaning  of  a  Term,  without  going 
into  the  Depth  of  all  thofe  learned  Inqui- 
ries.    This  furely  is  an  eafy  Matter,  pro- 
vided there  is  an  Idea  annexed  to  fuch 
Term.      And  if  there  is  not,  it  can  be 
neither  the  Subjeft  of  a  rational  Difpute, 
nor  the  Objeft  of  real  Faith.     Men  may 
indeed  impofe  upon  themfelves  or  others, 
and  pretend  to  argue  and  believe,  when  at 
bottom  there  is  no  Argument  or  Belief, 
farther  than  meer  verbal  Trifling.    Grace 
taken  in  the  vulgar  Senfe,  either  for  Beau- 
ty, or  Favour,  1  can  eafily  underfland.  But 
when  it  denotes  an  adlive,    vital,  ruling 
Principle,    influencing  and  operating  on 
the  Mind  of  Man,    diftindt  from  every 
natural  Power  or  Motive,    I  profefs  my 
felf  altogether  unable  to  underfland  it,  or 
frame  any  diflind  Idea  of  it:  and  there- 
fore I  cannot  aflTent  to  any  Propofition  con- 
cerning  it,    nor  confequently    have  any 
Faith  about  it :    and  it  is  a  felf-evident 
Truth,  That  God  obligeth  no  Man  to  Im- 
poflibilities.     At  the  Requeft  of  a  Philofo- 
phical  Friend,  I  did  caft  an  Eye  on  the 
Writings  he  fhew'd  me  of  fome  Divines, 
and  talked  with  others  on  this  Subjedt,  but 
after  all  I  had  read  or  heard  could  make 
nothing  of  it,  having  always  found  when-. 
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ever  I  laid  afide  the  Word  Grace,  and 
looked  into  my  own  Mind,  a  perfed:  Va- 
cuity or  Privation  of  all  Ideas.  And,  as 
I  am  apt  to  think  Mens  Minds  and  Fa- 
culties are  made  much  alike,  I  fufpedt  that 
other  Men,  if  they  examined  what  they 
call  Grace  with  the  fame  Exadnefs  and 
Indifference,  would  agree  with  me  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it  but  an  empty 
Name.  This  is  not  the  only  Inftance, 
where  a  Word  often  heard  and  pronounced 
is  believed  intelligible,  for  no  other  Reafon 
but  becaufe  it  is  familiar.  Of  the  fame 
Kind  are  many  other  Points  reputed  ne- 
celTary  Articles  of  Faith.  That  which  in 
the  prefent  Cafe  imipofeth  upon  Mankind 
I  take  to  be  partly  this.  Men  fpeak  of 
this  holy  Principle  as  of  fomething  that 
adls,  moves,  and  determines,  taking  their 
Ideas  from  corporeal  things,  from  Motion 
and  the  Force  or  Momentum  of  Bodies, 
which  being  of  an  obvious  and  fenfible 
Nature  they  fubftitute  in  place  of  a  thing 
fpiritual  and  incomprehenfible,  which  is  a 
manifeft  Delufion.  For  though  the  Idea 
of  corporeal  Force  be  ever  fo  clear  and 
intelligible,  it  will  not  therefore  follow 
that  the  Idea  of  Grace,  a  thing  perfedly 
incorporeal,  muft  be  fo  too.  And  though 
we  may  reafon  diftindly,  perceive,  affent, 
and  form  Opinions  about  the  one,  it  will 
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by  no  means  follow  that  we  can  do  fo  ofD  i  aLv 
the  other.  Thus  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  a  VII. 
clear  fenlible  Idea  of  what  is  real  produ- 
ceth,  or  rather  is  made  a  Pretence  for,  an 
imaginary  fpiritual  Faich  that  terminates 
in  no  Objefts  a  thing  impoflible!  For 
there  can  be  no  Aflent  where  there  are  no 
Ideas :  and  where  there  is  no  Aflent  there 
can  be  no  Faith  :  And  what  cannot  be, 
that  no  Man  is  obliged  to.  This  is  as 
clear  as  any  thing  in  Euclid. 

V.  The  fame  Method  of  Reafoning 
may  be  applied  by  any  Man  of  Senfe  to 
confute  all  other  the  moft  efiential  Articles 
of  the  Chriftian  Faith.  You  are  not  there- 
fore to  wonder  that  a  Man  who  proceeds 
on  fuch  folid  Grounds,  fuch  clear  and 
evident  Principles,  fliould  be  deaf  to  all 
you  can  fay  from  moral  Evidence,  or  pro- 
bable Arguments,  which  are  nothing  in  the 
Balance  againfl  Demonftration.  EUPH, 
The  more  Light  and  Force  there  is  in  this 
Difcourfe,  the  more  you  are  to  blame  for 
not  having  produced  it  fooner.  For  my 
part  I  fhould  never  have  faid  one  Word 
againft  Evidence.  But  let  me  fee  whether 
I  underfland  you  rightly.  You  fay,  every 
Word  in  an  intelligible  Difcourfe  muft 
ftand  for  an  Idea;  which  Ideas  as  far  as 
they  are  clearly  and  diftinftly  apprehend- 
ed. 
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ed,  fo  far  the  Difcourfe  hath  Meaning, 
without  which  it  is  ufelefs  and  infignifi- 
cant.  ALC.  I  do.  EUPH.  For  Inftance, 
when  I  hear  the  Words  Mari,  Triangle^ 
Colour^  pronounced;  they  muft  excite  in 
my  Mind  diftindt  Ideas  of  thofe  things 
whereof  they  are  Signs,  otherwife  I  can- 
not be  faid  to  underfland  them.  ALC. 
Right.  EUPH,  And  this  is  the  only  true 
Ufe  of  Language.  ALC,  That  is  what  I 
affirm.  EUPH,  But  every  time  the  Word 
Ma?i  occurs  in  Reading  or  Converfation,  I 
am  not  confcious  that  the  particular  di- 
ftindl  Idea  of  a  Man  is  excited  in  my 
Mind.  For  Inftance,  when  I  read  in 
St.  PauV^  Epiftle  to  the  Galatians  thefe 
Words :  If  a  man  thinketh  himfelf  to  be 
Jomethi?2g,  when  Lie  is  mthhigy  he  deceiveth 
himfelf,  Methinks  I  comprehend  the 
Force  and  Meaning  of  this  Propofition, 
although  I  do  not  frame  to  my  felf  the 
particular  diftindl  Idea  of  a  Man.  ALC. 
It  is  very  true,  you  do  not  form  in  your 
Mind  the  particular  Idea  of  Peter^  James^ 
or  John^  of  a  fair  or  a  black,  a  tall  or  a 
low,  a  fat  or  a  lean,  a  ftraight  or  a  crook- 
ed, a  wife  or  a  fooliih,  a  fleeping  or  wa- 
king Man,  but  the  abftradt  general  Idea 
of  Man,  prefcinding  from,  and  exclufive 
of  all  particular  Shape,  Size,  Complexion, 
Paffions,  Faculties,  and  every  individual 
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Circumftance.  To  explain  this  MatterDiAL. 
more  fully,  you  are  to  underftand  there  is  VIL 
in  the  Humane  Mind,  a  Faculty  of  con-  v^^^v^^ 
templating  the  general  Nature  of  things, 
fcparate  from  all  thofe  Particularities 
which  diftinguifli  the  Individuals  one  from 
another.  For  Example,  in  Peter^  James^ 
and  John,  you  may  obfervc  in  each  a  cer- 
tain Collection  of  Stature,  Figure,  Co- 
lour, and  other  peculiar  Properties  by 
which  they  are  known  afunder,  diftin-» 
guiflied  from  all  other  Men,  and,  if  I 
may  fo  fay,  individuated.  Now  leaving 
out  of  the  Idea  of  a  Man,  that  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  Individual,  and  retaining 
only  that  which  is  common  to  all  Men, 
you  form  an  abftradl  univerfal  Idea  of  Man 
or  Humane  Nature^  which  includes  no 
particular  Stature,  Shape,  Colour,  or  o- 
ther  Quality  whether  of  Mind  or  Body. 
After  the  fame  manner  you  may  obferve 
particular  Triangles  to  differ  one  from  a- 
nother,  as  their  Sides  are  equal  or  unequal, 
and  their  Angles  greater  or  leffer :  whence 
they  are  denominated  aequilateral,  asqui- 
crural,  or  fcalenum,  obtufangular,  acu- 
tangular,  or  red:angular.  But  the  Mind, 
excluding  out  of  its  Idea  all  thefe  peculiar 
Properties  and  Diftindlions,  frameth  the 
general  abflrad  Idea  of  a  Triangle ;  which 
is  neither  aequilateral,  asquicrural,  nor  fca- 
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D I  AL.  lenum,  neither  obtufangular,  acutangular^ 
VII.  nor  redangular,  but  all  and  none  of  thefe 
-*  at  once"*^.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the 
general  abftraft  Idea  of  Colour,  which  is 
Ibmething  diftincfl  from  and  exxlufive  of 
Blue,  Red,  Green,  Yellow,  and  every 
other  particular  Colour,  including  only 
that  general  Effence  in  which  they  all 
agree.  And  what  has  been  faid  of  thefe 
three  general  Names,  and  the  abftraft  ge- 
neral Ideas  they  ftand  for  may  be  applTed 
to  all  others.  For  you  muft  know,  that, 
particular  Things  or  Ideas  being  infinite' 
if  each  were  marked  or  fignified  by  a 
diftina  proper  Name,  Words  muft  have 
been  innumerable,  and  Language  an  end- 
lefs  impoffible  thing.  Hence  it  comes  to 
pafs,  that  appellative  or  general  Names 
ftand,  immediately  and  properly,  not  for 
particular  but  for  abftrad:  general  Ideas, 
which  they  never  fail  to  excite  in  the 
Mind,  as  oft  as  they  are  ufed  to  any  fig^ 
nificant  Purpofe.  And  without  this,  \here 
could  be  no  Communication  or  Enlaro-e- 
ment  of  Knowledge,  no  fuch  thing^as 
univerfal^  Science  or  Theorems  of  any 
kind.  Nov/  for  underftanding  any  Propo- 
fition  or  Difcourfe,  it  is  fufticient  that 
diftindl  Ideas  are  thereby  raifed  in  your 
Mind,  correfpondent  to  thofe  in  the 
*  See  Loch  on  Humane  Underftanding,  b.  4.  c.  7. 
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Speaker^  whether  the  Ideas  fo  raifedareDi  a  l, 
particular  or   only  abftraa  and  general    VII, 

Ideas.     Forafmuch,  neverthelefs,  asthcie^^ 

are  not  fo  obvious  and  familiar  to  vulgar 
Minds,    it  happens  that  fome  Men  may 
think  they  have  no  Idea  at  all,  when  they 
have  not  a  particular  Idea  :  but  the  Truth 
is,  you  had  the  abftrad  general  Idea   of 
Man,    in  the  Inftance  affigned,    wherein 
you  thought  you  had  none.      After  the 
fame  manner,   when  it  is  faid,    that  the 
three  Angles  of  a  Triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  ones  y    or,    that  Colour  is  the 
Objea  of  Sight ;    it  is  evident  the  Words 
do  not  ftand  for  this  or  that  Triangle  or 
Colour,  but  for  abftraft  general  Ideas,  ex- 
cluding every  thing  peculiar  to  the  Indi- 
viduals, and  including  only  the  univerfal 
Nature  common  to  the  whole  kind  of 
Triangles  or  of  Colours. 

VI.  EUPH.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  are 
thofe  abftraft  general  Ideas  clear  and 
diftinft  ?  ALC.  They  are  above  all  others 
clear  and  diftina,  being  the  only  proper 
Objedt  of  Science,  which  is  altogether 
converfant  about  Univerfals.  EUPH,  And 
do  you  not  think  it  very  poffible  for^  any 
Man  to  know,  whether  he  has  this  or 
that  clear  and  diftindl  Idea  or  no?  ALC. 
Ooubtlefs.     To  know  this  he  needs  only 
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D I AL. examine  his  own  Thoughts  and  look  intd^ 
VII.  his  own  Mind.  £UP£f.  But  upon  look- 
ing into  my  own  Mind,  I  do  not  find  that 
I  have  or  can  have  thefe  general  abftradt 
Ideas  of  a  Man  or  a  Triangle  abovemen- 
tioned,  or  of  Colour  prefcinded  from  all 
particular  Colours  *.  Though  I  fhut  mine 
Eyes,  and  ufe  mine  utmoft  Efforts,  and 
refledl  on  all  that  paffeth  in  my  own 
Mind  I  find  it  utterly  impoffible  to  form 
fuch  Ideas.  ALC,  To  refled:  with  due  At- 
tention and  turn  the  Mind  inward  upon 
it  felf,  is  a  difficult  Task,  and  not  every 
one's  Talent.  EUPH,  Not  to  infifl:  on 
what  you  allowed,  that  every  one  might 
eafily  know  for  himfelf  whether  he  has 
this  or  that  Idea  or  no  :  I  am  tempted  to 
think  no  body  elfe  can  form  thofe  Ideas  any 
more  than  I  can.  Pray,  Alciphron,  which 
are  thofe  things  you  would  call  abfo- 
lutely  impoffible?  ALC.  Such  as  include 
a  Contradidion.  EUPH.  Can  you  frame 
an  Idea  of  what  includes  a  Contradidlion  ? 
ALC,  I  cannot.  EUPH.  Confequently 
whatever  is  abfolutely  impoffible  you 
cannot  form  an  Idea  of.  ALC,  This  I 
grant.  EUPH,  But  can  a  Colour  or 
Triangle,     fuch    as   you   defcribe    their 

*  See  the  Introdu^iion  to  a  Treatife  concerning  the  Princi- 
ples of  Hinnane  Kno^icledgey  Printed  in  the  Tear  MDCCX 
ivhere  thiAhfurditj  of  abjira^  Ideas  is  fully  conjidired. 
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abftrafl:  general  Ideas,  really  exift  ?  ^LCDi  al. 
It  is  abfolutely  impoffible  fuch  things  VIL 
fliould  exift  in  Nature.  EUPH.  Should 
it  not  follow  then  that  they  cannot  exift 
in  your  Mind,  or  in  other  Words  that  you 
cannot  conceive  or  frame  an  Idea  of  them? 
^LC.  You  feem,  Euphranor,  not  to  di- 
ftinguifli  between  pure  Intelled:  and  Ima- 
gination. Abftrad:  general  Ideas  I  take 
to  be  the  Objedt  of  pure  Intelledl,  which 
may  conceive  them  although  they  can- 
not perhaps  be  imagined.  EUPH.  I  do 
not  perceive  that  I  can  by  any  Faculty, 
whether  of  Intelledl  or  Imagination, 
conceive  or  frame  an  Idea  of  that  which 
is  impoffible  and  includes  a  Contradiction. 
And  I  am  very  much  at  a  lofs  to  account 
for  your  admitting  that  in  common  In- 
ftances,  which  you  would  make  an  Ar- 
gument againft  Divine  Faith  and  Myfte- 
ries. 

VII.  ALC.  There  muft  be  fome  Mif- 
take  in  this.  How  is  it  poffible  there 
{hould  be  general  Knowledge  without  ge- 
neral Proportions,  or  thefe  without  gene- 
ral Names,  which  cannot  be  without  ge- 
neral Ideas  by  ftanding  for  which  they  be- 
come general  ?  EUPH,  But  may  not 
Words  become  general,  by  being  made  to 
ftand   indifcriminately  for  ail   particular 
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D  I  A  L. Ideas,  which  from  a  mutual  Refemblance 
VII.  belong  to  the  fame  Kind,  without  the 
Intervention  of  any  abflradl  general  Idea  ? 
ALC.  Is  there  then  no  fuch  thing  as  a 
general  Idea?  EUPH.  May  we  not  admit 
general  Ideas,  though  we  fhould  not  ad- 
mit them  to  be  made  by  Abftradtion,  or 
though  we  (liould  not  allow  of  general 
abftrad:  Ideas?  To  me  it  feems,  a  particu- 
lar Idea  may  become  general  by  being 
ufed  to  ftand  for  or  reprefent  other  Ideas  ^ 
and  that  general  Knowledge  is  convcrfant 
about  Signs  or  general  Ideas  made  fuch 
by  their  Signification ;  and  which  are  con- 
lidered  rather  in  their  relative  Capacity, 
and  as  fubftituted  for  others,  than  in  their 
own  Nature,  or  for  their  own  fake.  A 
Black  Line,  for  inftance,  an  Inch  long, 
though  in  it  felf  particular,  may  yet  be- 
come Univerfal,  being  ufed  as  a  Sign  to 
ftand  for  any  Line  whatfoever.  ALC.  It 
is  your  Opinion  then,  that  Words  become 
general  by  reprcfenting  an  indefinite  Num- 
ber of  particular  Ideas.  EUPH.  Itfeems 
fo  to  me.  ALCu  Whenever  therefore  I 
hear  a  general  Name,  it  mull:  be  fuppofed 
to  excite  fome  one  or  other  particular  Idea 
of  that  Species  in  my  Mind.  EUPH.  I 
cannot  fay  fo  neither.  Pray,  Alciphron^ 
doch  it  feem  to  you  neceifary,  that  as 
often  as  the  Word  Man  occurs  in  Reading 
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or  Difcourfe,  you  muft  form  in  your  MindD  i  a  l. 
the  Idea  of  a  particular  Man?  ALC,  1  own  VII. 
it  doth  not:  and  not  finding  particular 
Ideas  always  fuggefted  by  the  Words,  I 
was  led  to  think  I  had  abftradl  general 
Ideas  fuggefted  by  them.  And  this  is  the 
Opinion  of  all  Thinking  Men  who  are 
agreed,  the  only  Ufe  of  Words  is  to  fug- 
geft  Ideas.  And  indeed  what  other  Ufe  can 
we  affign  them  ? 

VIII.  EUPH.  Be  the  Ufe  of  Words  or 
Names  what  it  will,  I  can  never  think  it 
is  to  do  things  impoffible.  Let  us  then 
inquire  what  it  is?  and  fee  if  we  can  make 
Senfe  of  our  daily  Prad:ice.  Words,  it  is 
agreed,  are  Signs:  it  may  not  therefore  be 
amifs  to  examine  the  Ufe  of  other 
Signs,  in  order  to  know  that  of  Words. 
Counters,  for  inftance,  at  a  Card-Table 
are  ufed,  not  for  their  own  fake,  but  only 
as  Signs  fubftituted  for  Pvloney,  as  Words 
are  for  Ideas.  Say  now,  Alciphron^  is  it 
neceffary  every  time  thefe  Counters  are 
ufed  throughout  the  whole  Progrefs  of  a 
Game,  to  frame  an  Idea  of  the  diftindt 
Sum  or  Value  that  each  reprefents? 
j4LC,  By  no  means:  it  is  fufiicient  the 
Players  at  firft  agree  on^^  their  refpedtive 
Values,  and  at  laft  fubftitute  thofe  Va- 
lues in  their  ftead.  EUPH,  And  in 
L  2  carting 
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D I  A  L. calling  up  a  Sum,  where  the  Figures  fland 
VII.    for  Pounds,  Shillings,  and  Pence,  do  you 
think  it  neceffary,  throughout  the  whole 
Progrefs  of  the  Operation,  in  each  Step 
to  form  Ideas  of  Pounds,  ShilUngs,    and 
Pence  ?    ALC,  I  do  not,  it  will  fuffice  if 
in  the  Conclufion  thofe  Figures  dired:  our 
Adions  with  refped  to  Things.    EUPH. 
From    hence    it    feems    to   follow   that 
Words  may  not  be  iniignificant,   although 
they  fhould  not,  every  time  they  are  ufed, 
excite  the  Ideas  they  fignify  in  our  Minds, 
it  being  fufficient,  that  we  have  it  in  our 
Power  to  fubftitute  Things  or  Ideas  for 
their  Signs  when  there  is  Occafion.      It 
feems  alfo  to  follow,  that  there  may  be 
another  Ufe  of    Words,    befides  that  of 
marking  and  fuggefting  diftindl  Ideas,   to 
wit,    the  influencing    our   Conduct  and 
Adions ;  which  maybedone  citherby  form- 
ing Rules  for  us  to  ad:  by,    or  by  railing, 
certain  Paffions,   Difpofitions,  and  Emo- 
tions in  our  Minds.     A  Difcourfe,  there- 
fore, that  direds  how  to  ad  or  excites  to 
the  Doing  or  Forbearance  of  an  Adion 
may,  it  feems,  be  ufeful  and  fignilicant, 
although  the  Words  whereof  it  is  com- 
pofed    lliould  not  bring  each  a  dillind: 
Idea  into  our  Minds.     ALC.  It  feems  fo. 
EUPH.    Pray  tell  me,  Alciphron^    is  not 
an  Idea  altogether  inad;ive?     ALC,  It  is. 

EUPH, 
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EUPH.  An  Agent  therefore,  an  adIveDiAL, 
Mind,  or  Spirit  cannot  be  an  Idea  or  like  VII. 
an  Idea.  Whence  it  ihould  feem  to  follow, 
that  thofe  Words,  which  denote  an  adive 
Principle,  Soul,  or  Spirit,  do  not,  in  a 
ftridt  and  proper  Senfe,  ftand  for  Ideas : 
And  yet  they  are  not  infignijficant  neither: 
fince  I  underftand  what  is  fignified  by  the 
Term  /,  or  7ny  felf^  or  know  what  it 
means  although  it  be  no  Idea,  nor  like  an 
Idea,  but  that  which  thinks  and  wills  and 
apprehends  Ideas  and  operates  about  them. 
JlLC.  What  would  you  infer  from  this  ? 
EUPH.  What  hath  been  inferred  already, 
that  Words  may  be  fignificant  although 
they  do  not  ftand  for  Ideas  *.  The  con- 
trary whereof  having  been  prefumed 
feems  to  have  produced  the  Dodrine  of 
abftrad  Ideas.  ALC.  Will  you  not  al- 
low then  that  the  Mind  can  abftrad:? 
EUPH.  I  do  not  deny  it  may  abftradl  in 
a  certain  Senfe;  inafmuch  as  thofe  Things 
that  can  really  exift,  or  be  really  perceiv- 
ed afunder,  may  be  conceived  afunder, 
or  abftraded  one  from  the  other ;  for  in- 
ftance  a  Man's  Head  from  his  Body,  Co- 
lour from  Motion,  Figure  from  Weight. 
But  it  will  not  thence  follow,  that  the 
Mind  can  frame   abftradl  general  Ideas, 

*  See  the  Principles  of  Humane  Knowledge.     ScSi.   135, 
fjid  the  Introdu^Hon.     $e5l.  20. 
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Dial. which  J^ppear  to   be   impoflible.     ALC. 
VII.    And   yet  it  is   a  current  Opinion,    that 
•^  every  fubftantive  Name    marks  out  and 
exhibits  to  the  Mind  one  diftind;  Idea  fe- 
parate  from  all  others.     EUPH,  Pray, 
Jlciphro?i,  is  not  the  Word  Number  fuch 
a    fubftantive    Name  ?      ALC,    It    is. 
EUPH.    Do  but    try  now  whether  you 
can  frame  an  Idea  of  Number  in  abftrad: 
exclufive  of  all  Signs,  Words,  and  Things 
numbered.     I  profefs,  for  my  own  part, 
I   cannot.     ALC.   Can  it  be  fo  hard  a 
Matter  to  form  a  fimple  Idea  of  Number, 
the  Objed;  of  a  moft  evident  demonftrable 
Science  ?     Hold,  let  me  fee,  if  I  can't  ab- 
ftradl    the   Idea   of   Number,    from  the 
numeral  Names  and  Charaders,  and    all 
particular    numerable     Things.      Upon 
which  Alciphron  paufed  a  While  and  then 
faid :    To   confefs   the  Truth   I  do  not 
find  that  I  can.      EUPH.  But  though, 
it  feems,  neither  you  nor  I  can  form  di- 
liind  fimple  Ideas  of  Number,    we  can 
neverthelefs  m.ake  a  very  proper  and  fig- 
liliicant  Ufe  of  numeral   Names.     They 
diredt  us  in  the  Difpofition  and  Manage- 
ment of  our  Affairs,  and  are  of  fuch  ne- 
celfary  Ufe,    that  we    fhould   not  know 
how   to  do  without  them.     And  yet,  if 
other  Mens  Faculties  may  be  judged  of 
by  mine^  to  attain  aprecife  fimple  abftracft 
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Idea  of  Number,  is  as  difficult  as  tocom-Di  al. 
prebend  any  Myftery  in  Religion.  Jlh 

IX    But  to  come  to  your  own  Inflance, 
let  us"  examine  what  Idea  we  can  frame  of 
Force  abilrafted  from  Body,  Motion,  and 
outward  feufible  Effedls.     For  my  lelf,  I 
do  not  find  that  I  have  or  can  have  any 
fuch  Idea.   JLC.  Surely  every  one  knows 
wh.t  is  meant  by  Force.     EUPH.  And 
vet  Iqueftion  whether  every  one  can  form 
a  diftma  Idea  of  Force.     Let  me  intreat 
vou    Aklphron,  be  not  amufed  by  lerms, 
lav 'afide   the  Word  Force,   and  exclude 
every  other  Thing  from  your  1  hougnts, 
and  then  fee  what   precife  Idea  you  have 
of  Force.     ALC.  Force  is  tiiat  in  Bodies 
which  produceth  Motion  and  other  len- 
fible  Effeas.     EUPH\i\s  then  fome- 
thins  diftina  from  thofe  Efiects.     ALL. 
It  is    EUPH.  Be  pleafed  now  to  exclude 
the  Confideration  of  iis  Subjea  and  bt- 
feas,  and  contemplate  Force  '^  iel%»y'! 
own  precife  Idea.     ALC.  I  profefs  I  find 
it  no  fuch  eafy  Matter.     L'JPiJ.  Take 
your  own  Advice,  and  ftiut  your  Eyes  to 
afUft  your  Meditation.     Upon  this  Alct- 
./.m/having  clofed  his  Eyes,  and  muled 
{  few  Minutes,  declared  he  could  make 
nothing  of  it.     And  that,   replied  £.#- 
;-^;wr,  which  it  feems  neither  you  noi  I 
L  4  ^ 
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Dial. can   frame  an  Idea  of,  by  your  own  Re« 
VII.    mark  of  Mens  Minds  and  Faculties  being 
^       'made  much  alike,  we  may  fuppofe  others 
have  no  more  an  Idea  of  than  we.     ^4LC\ 
We  may.     EUPH,  But,  notwithftanding 
all  this,  it  is  certain  there  are  many  Spe- 
culations, Reafonings,  and  Difputes,    re- 
lined  Subtilties  and   nice  Diftindions  a- 
l30ut  this   fame  Force.     And   to   explain 
its    Nature,    and    diftinguilh  the  feveral 
Notions  or  Kinds  of  it,  the  Terms,  Gra- 
vtfy^  Rea^io??,  vis  ineritce.,  vis  infita,  vis 
impre/a,    vis  mortua,    vis  viva,    impetus, 
momentum,  Jolicitatio,   cojiatus,  and  divers 
other  fuch  like  Exprefiions  have  been  ufed 
by  learned  Men  :    and  no  fmall  Contro- 
verfies  have  arifen   about  the  Notions  or 
Definitions  of  thefe  Terms.     It  has  puz- 
zled Men  to  know  whether  Force   is  fpi- 
ntual    or    corporeal,    whether  it  remains 
after  Adion,    how  it  is  transferred  from 
one  Body  to  another.     Strange  Paradoxes 
have  been  framed  about  its  Nature,  Pro- 
perties,  and   Frcpcrticns  :     For  inftance, 
that  contrary  Forces  may  at  once  fubfift  in 
the    fame    quiefcent   Body  :      That   the 
Force  of  Percuflion  in  a  fmall   Particle 
is  infinite:     For  v/hich,  and  other  Curi- 
ofities  ofthe  fame  fort,  you  may  confult 
Borellusde  vi  Jyercujjionis,  the  Lezioni  A- 
cademichc  of  Toricelli,    the  Exercitations 
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of  J-Iermanus^    and  other  Writers.     It  isDial, 
well  known  to  the  learned  World,  what    VII. 
a  Controverfy  hath  been  carried  on  be- 
tween Mathematicians,  particularly  Mon- 
fieur  Leibnitz  and  Monfieur  Papin  in  the 
Leipfic  A5fa  Eniditorum^    about  the  Pro- 
portion of  Forces  :    whether  they  be  each 
to  other  in  a  Proportion  compounded  of 
the  fimple  Proportions  of  the  Bodies  and 
the  Celerities,  or  in  one  compounded  of 
the  fimple  Proportion  of  the  Bodies  and 
the  duplicate  Proportion  of  the  Celerities  ? 
A  Point,  it  feems,  not  yet  agreed  :  as  in- 
deed the  Reality  of  the  Thing  it  felf  is 
made  a  Queftion.    Leibnitz  diftinguifheth 
between  the  niftis  elementaris  and  the  im- 
petus^ which  is  formed  by  a   Repetition 
of  the  7iifiu  elementaris,  and  feems  to  think 
they  do  not  exifl:  in  Nature,  but  are  made 
only  by  an  Abftradion  of  the  Mind.  The 
fame  Author  treating  of  original,  adive 
Force,  to  illuftrate  his  Subjecfl  hath   Re- 
courfe  to  the  fubftantial  Forms  and   En- 
tele  chei  a  oi  Arijlotle,     And  the  ingenious 
Toricelli  faith  of  Force  and  Impetus,  that 
they  are   fubtile  Abftracfts   and  fpiritual 
Quinteffences :    and  concerning  the  mo- 
mentum ^luA  the  Velocity  of  heavy  Bodies 
falling,  he  faith  they  are  iincerto  che,  and 
un  nonfo  che,  that    is  in  plain  Englijh  he 
knows  not  what  to  make  of  them.     Upon 

th?; 
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the  whole  therefore,  may  we  not  pro- 
nounce, that  excluding  Body,  Time, 
Space,  Motion  and  all  its  fenfible  Mea- 
fures  and  Effecfls,  we  fhall  find  it  as  diffi- 
cult to  form  an  Idea  of  Force  as  of  Grace  ? 
ALC,  I  do  not  know  what  to  think 
of  it. 

X,  EUPH,  And  yet,  I  prefume,  you 
allow  there  are  very  evident  Propofitions 
or   Theorems  relating   to   Force,  which 
contain  ufeful  Truths :  for  inftance,  that 
a  Body  with  conjunfl:  Forces  defcribes  the 
Diagonal  of  a  Parallelogram,  in  the  fame 
time  that  it  would  the  Sides  with  feparate. 
Is  not  this  a  Principle  of  very  extenfive 
Ufe  ?     Doth   not   the    Do(5lrine    of  the 
Compofition  and  Refolution  of  Forces  de- 
pend upon  it,  and  in  Confequence  there- 
of, numberlefs  Rules  and'  Theorems  di- 
reding  Men  how  to  acl,  and  explaining 
Phenomena    throughout    the    Mechanics 
and  mathematical  Philofophy  ?     And  if, 
by   confidering    this   Dodtrine  of  Force, 
Men  arrive  at  the  Knowledge  of  many 
Inventions  in  Mechanics,  and  are  taught 
to  frame  Engines,    by   means  of  which 
Things  difficult  and  otherwife  inlpoffible 
may  be  performed ;  and  if  the  fame  Doc- 
trine, which  is  fo  beneficial  here  below, 
ferveth  alfo  as  a  Key  to  difcover  the  Na- 
ture 
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ture  of  the  Celeftial  Motions ;  fliall  weDi  al. 
deny  that  it  is  of  Ufe,  either  in  Praftice  V|l, 
or  Speculation,  becaufe  we  have  no  dif-  <— -v— ^ 
tindl  Idea  of  Force?  Or  that  which  we 
admit  with  Regard  to  Force^  upon  what 
Pretence  can  we  deny  concerning  Grace  ? 
If  there  are  Queries,  Difputes,  Perplexi- 
ties, Diverfity  of  Notions  and  Opinions 
about  the  one,  fo  there  are  about  the  o- 
ther  alfo  :  if  we  can  form  no  precife  dif- 
tindt  Idea  of  the  one,  fo  neither  can  we 
of  the  other.  Ought  we  not  therefore  by 
a  Parity  of  Reafon  to  conclude,  there  may 
be  divers  true  and  ufeful  Proportions  con- 
cerning the  one  as  well  as  the  other  ? 
And  that  Grace  may  be  an  Obje6l  of  our 
Faith,  and  influence  our  Life  and  AcSions, 
as  a  Principle  deflrudive  of  evil  Habits 
and  produd;ive  of  good  ones,  although  we 
cannot  attain  a  diftincfl:  Idea  of  it,  fepa- 
rate  or  abfl:rad:ed  from  God  the  Author, 
from  Man  the  Subjed,  and  from  Virtue 
and  Piety  its  Effedls  ? 

XI.  Shall  we  not  admit  the  fame  Me- 
thod of  arguing,  the  fame  Rules  of  Lo- 
gic, Reafon,  and  good  Senfe  to  obtain  in 
Things  Spiritual  and  Things  Corporeal, 
in  Faith  and  Science  ?  and  fhall  we  not 
ufe  the  fame  Candour,  and  make  the  fame 
Allowances  in  examining;  the  Revelations 

of 
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D I  A  L,  of  God  and  the  Inventions  of  Men  ?  For 
VII.  ought  I  fee,  that  Philofopher  cannot  be 
free  from  Bias  and  Prejudice,  or  be  faid 
to  weigh  Things  in  an  equal  Balance, 
who  fliall  maintain  the  Dodtrine  of  Force 
and  rcje6l  that  of  Grace,  who  fliall  admit 
the  abftrad:  Idea  of  a  Triangle,  and  at 
the  fame  Time  ridicule  the  Holy  Trinity. 
But,  however  partial  or  prejudiced  other 
Minute  Philofophers  might  be,  you  have 
laid  it  down  for  a  Maxim,  that  the  fame 
Logic,  which  obtains  in  other  Matters, 
muft  be  admitted  in  Religion.  LTS.  I 
think,  Alciphron,  it  would  be  more  pru- 
dent to  abide  by  the  Way  of  Wit  and 
Humour,  than  thus  to  try  Religion  by 
the  dry  Teft  of  Reafon  and  Logic,  ALC, 
Fear  not:  by  all  the  Rules  of  right  Rea- 
fon, it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  that  any 
Myftery,  and  leall:  of  all  the  Trinity, 
jQiould  really  be  the  Object  of  Man's 
Faith.  EUFH,  I  do  not  wonder  you 
thought  fo,  as  long  as  you  maintained 
that  no  Man  could  aflent  to  a  Propofition 
without  perceiving  or  framing  in  his 
Mind  diftinft  Ideas  marked  by  the  Terms 
of  it.  But  although  Terms  are  Signs, 
yet  having  granted  that  thofe  Signs 
may  be  fignificant,  though  they  fhould 
not  fuggeft  Ideas  reprefented  by  them, 
provided  they  ferve  to  regulate  and  in^. 

fluency 
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fiuence  our  Wills,  Paflions,  or  Conclu6l:,Di  al, 
you  have  confequently  granted,  that  the    VII. 
Mind  of  Man  may  affent  to  Proportions 
containing  fuch  Terms,  when  it  is  fo  di- 
reded  or  afleded  by  them,  notwithfland- 
ing  it  fhould  not  perceive   diftind:  Ideas 
marked  by  thofe  Terms.  Whence  it  feems 
to   follov^,  that  a  Man  may  beh'eve  the 
Do&ine  of  the  Trinity,  if  he  finds  it  re- 
vealed in   Holy  Scripture,  That  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,    and  the  Holy  Ghofl   are 
God,  and   that   there  is  but    one   God? 
Although  he  doth  not  frame  in  his  Mind, 
any  abftradl  or  diftind:  Ideas  of  Trinity, 
Subftance,  or  Perfonality,    provided,  that 
this   Dodlrine  of  a  Creator,    Redeemer, 
and  Sandlifier   makes  proper  Impreliions 
on  his    Mind,  producing   therein.  Love, 
Hope,    Gratitude,    and   Obedience,    and 
thereby  becomes  a  lively  operative  Prin- 
ciple influencing  his  Life  and    Anions, 
agreeably  to  that  Notion  of  faving  Faith 
which  is  required  in  a  Chriftian.     This, 
I  fay  whether  right  or  wrong,  feems  to 
follow  from  your    own  Principles   and 
ConcefTions.     But  for  further  Satisfaction, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  inquire,  whether 
there  be  any  Thing  parallel  to  this  Chrif- 
tian  Faith    in    the   Minute   Philofophy. 
Suppofe,   a  fine    Gentleman  or  Lady  of 
Faihion,  who  are  too  much  employed  to 

think 
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Di  AL.think  for  themfelves,  and  are  only  Free- 
VII.  thinkers  at  fecond  Hand,  have  the  Ad- 
vantage of  being  betimes  initiated  in  the 
Principles  of  your  Se6l,  by  converfing 
with  Men  of  Depth  and  Genius,  v^ho 
have  often  declared  it  to  be  their  Opini- 
on, the  World  is  governed  either  by  Fate 
or  by  Chance,  it  matters  not  which:  will 
you  deny  it  poffible  for  fuch  Perfons  to 
yield  their  Affent  to  either  of  thefe  Pro- 
pofitionsr  ALC.  I  will  not.  EUPH. 
And  may  riot  fuch  their  AiTent  be  pro- 
perly called  Faith?  ALC,  It  may. 
EUPH.  And  yet  it  is  poffible,  thofe  Dif- 
ciples  of  the  Minute  Philofophy  may  not 
dive  fo  deep,  as  to  be  able  to  frame  any 
abftradl,  or  precife,  or  any  determinate 
Idea  whatfoever,  either  of  Fate  or  of 
Chance.  ALC.  This  too  I  grant.  EUPH. 
So  that  according  to  you,  this  fame 
Gentleman  or  Lady  may  be  faid  to  be- 
lieve or  have  Faith,  where  they  have  not 
Ideas.  ALC.  They  may.  EUPH.  And 
may  not  this  Faith  or  Perfuafion  produce 
real  Effeds,  and  fhew  it  felf  in  the  Con- 
dud:  and  Tenor  of  their  Lives,  freeing 
them  from  the  Fears  of  Superftition,  and 
giving  them  a  true  Relifh  of  the  World, 
with  a  noble  Indolence  or  Indifference 
about  what  comes  after.  ALC.  It  may. 
EUPH.  And  may  not  Chriftians,   with 

equal 
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equal  Reafon,  be  allowed  to  believe  thcDiAL. 
Divinity  of  our  Saviour,  or  that  in  him  VII. 
God  and  Man  make  one  Perfon,  and  be 
verily  perfuaded  thereof,  fo  far  as  for 
fuch  Faith  or  Belief  to  become  a  real 
Principle  of  Life  andCondudl?  inafmuch 
as  by  virtue  of  fuch  Perfuafion  they  fub- 
mit  to  his  Government,  believe  his  Doc- 
trine, and  prad;ife  his  Precepts,  although 
they  frame  no  abftrad  Idea  of  the  Union 
between  the  Divine  and  Humane  Nature; 
nor  may  be  able  to  clear  up  the  Notion  of 
Perfon  to  the  Contentment  of  a  Minute 
Philofopher.  To  me  it  feems  evident, 
that  if  none  but  thofe  who  had  nicely  ex- 
amined, and  could  themfelves  explain, 
the  Principle  of  Individuation  in  Man,  or 
untie  the  Knots  and  anfwer  the  Objec- 
tions, which  may  be  raifed  even  about 
Humane  Perfonal  Identity,  would  require 
of  us  to  explain  the  Divine  Myileries, 
we  fhould  not  be  often  called  upon  for  a 
clear  and  diftind:  Idea  of  Perfon  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Trinity,  nor  would  the  Dif- 
ficulties on  that  Head  be  often  objefted  to. 
our  Faith.  ALC,  Methinks,  there  is 
no  fuch  Myftery  in  PerfonLtl  Identity. 
EUPH.  Pray  in  what  do  you  take  it  to 
confiil?  ^LC.  In  Confcioufneis.  EUPH. 
Whatever  is  poffible  may  be  fuppo- 
fed.     JLC.  It  may.      EUPH,  We  will 

fup- 
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DiAL.fuppofe   now  (which  is   poiTible   In    the' 
VII.    Nature  of  Things,    and  reported  to  be 
Fad)  that  a  Perfon,  through  fome  violent 
Accident  or  Diftemper,  fhould  fall  into 
fuch  a  total  Oblivion,  as  to  lofe  all  Con- 
fcioufnefs  of  his  paft  Life,    and  former 
Ideas.     I  askj  is  he  not  ftill  the  fame  Per- 
fon?   udLC,  He  is  the  fame  Man,  but  not 
the  fame  Perfon.     Indeed  you  ought  not 
to  fuppofe  that  a  Perfon  lofeth  its  former 
Confcioufnefs;     for    this    is    impoffible, 
though  a  Man  perhaps  may;  but  then  he 
becomes  another  Perfon.  In  the  fame  Per- 
fon,   it  muft  be  owned,    fome  old  Ideas 
may  be  loft,  and  fome  new  ones  got :  but 
a  total  Change  is  inconfiftent  with  Iden- 
tity of  Perfon.    EUPH.  Let  us  then  fup- 
pofe that  a  Perfon  hath  Ideas,  and  is  con- 
scious during  a  certain  Space  of   Time, 
which    we  will  divide  into   three   equal 
Parts,  whereof  the  later  Terms  are  marked 
by  the  Letters,  A,  B,  C.     In  the  firft  part 
of  Time,  the  Perfon  gets  a  certain  Num- 
ber of  Ideas,  which  are  retained  in  A: 
during  the  fecond  part  of  Time,  he  retains 
one  Half  of  his  old  Ideas,  and  lofeth  the 
other  Half,  in  place  of  which  he  acquires 
as  many  new  ones  :    So  that  in  B  his  Ideas 
are  half  old  and  half  new.      And  in  the 
third  Part,  we  fuppofe  him  to  lofe  the 
Remainder  of  the  Ideas  acquired  in  the 
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Firft,  and  to  get  new  ones  in  their  fleadjDi  al. 
which  are  retained  in  C,   together  with    VII. 
thofe  acquired  in  the  fecond  Part  of  Time.  ^^^-^-v"^. 
Is  this  a  poffible  fair  Suppofition  ?     ALC. 
It  is.     EUPH.  Upon  thefe  PremifTes  I  am 
tempted  to  think,  one  may  demonftrate, 
that  Perfonal  Identity  doth  not  confift  in 
Confcioufnefs.    ^LC.  As  how?    EUPH. 
You  fhall judge;  but  thus  it  feems  to  me. 
The  Perfons  in  A  and  B  are  the  fame,  be- 
ing confcious  of  common  Ideas  by  Suppo- 
fition.    The  Perfon  in  B  is  (for  the  fame 
Reafon)  one  and  the  fame  with  the  Per- 
fon in  C.     Therefore  the  Perfon  in  A,  is 
the  fame  with  the  Perfon  in  C,    by  that 
undoubted  Axiom,  ^a  convenimit  uni  ter- 
iio  conveniuht  inter  Je,     But  the  Perfon  in 
C  hath  no  Idea  in  common  with  the  Per- 
fon in  A.      Therefore  Perfonal  Identity 
doth  not  confift  in  Confcioufnefs.      What 
do  you  think,  Alciphron^  is  not  this  a  plain 
Inference?    ALC.  I  tell  you  what  I  think  : 
You  will  never  affift  my  Faith,  by  puzzling 
my  Knowledge. 

XII.  EVPH.  There  is,  if  I  miftake 
not,  a  Pradical  Faith,  or  Aflent,  which 
fheweth  it  felf  in  the  Will  and  Adions  of 
a  Man,  although  his  Underftanding  may 
not  be  furnifhed  with  thofe  abftrad,  pre- 
cife,    diftindl  Ideas,    which,  whatever,   a 
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Di  AL.Phllofopher   may    pretend,    are  acknow- 
VII.    ledged  to  be  above  the  Talents  of  com- 
mon Men  5    among  whom,    neverthelels, 
may  be  found,  even  according  to  your  own 
ConceiTion,  many  Inftances  of  fuch  prac- 
tical Faith,  in  other  Matters  which  do  not 
concern  Religion.     What  fliould  hinder 
therefore,  but  that  Doftrines  relating  to 
Heavenly  Myfteries,  might  be  taught  in 
this  faving  Senfe  to  vulgar  Minds,  which 
you  may  well  think  incapable  of  all  Teach- 
ing and  Faith  in  the  Senfe  you  fuppofe. 
Which  miftaken  Senfe,  faid  Crito^  has  gi- 
ven occafion  to  much  profane  and  mifap- 
plied  Raillery.     But  all  this  may  very  juil- 
ly  be  retorted  on  the  Minute  Philofophers 
themfelves,    who  confound  Scholafticifm 
with   Chriftianity,    and  impute  to  other 
Men  thofe  Perplexities,   Chimseras,   and 
inconfiftent   Ideas,    which  are  often  the 
Workmanfhip  of  their  own  Brains,    and 
proceed  from  their  own  wrong  way  of 
Thinking.     Who  doth  not  fee  that  fuch 
an  ideal  abftradled  Faith  is  never  thought 
of  by  the  Bulk  of  Chriflians,  Husband- 
men, for  inftance,  Artifans,  or  Servants? 
Or  what  Footfleps  are  there  in  the  Holy 
Scripture  to  make   us   think,    that   the 
Wiredrawing  of  abftradl  Ideas  was  a  Task 
injoined  either  Jews  or  Chriflians?  Is  there 
any  thing  in  the  Law  or  the  Prophets,  the 

Evan- 
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JEvangelifts  or  Apoftles,  that  looks  like  it  ?  D  i  a  l. 
Everyone,  whofe  Underflanding  is  not  per*  VIL 
verted  by  Science  falfly  fo  called,  may  fee 
the  faving  Faith  of  Chriflians  is  quite  of 
another  Kind,  a  vital  operative  Principle, 
productive  of  Charity  and  Obedience. 
ALC,  What  are  we  to  think  then  of  the 
Diiputes  and  Decifions  of  the  famous 
Council  of  NicCy  and  fo  many  fubfequent 
Councils?  What  was  the  Intention  of 
thofe  venerable  Fathers  the  Hojnooufmns 
and  the  Homoioujians?  Why  did  they  dif- 
turb  themfelves  and  the  World  with  hard 
Words,  and  fubtile  Controverfies  ?  CRI. 
Whatever  their  Intention  was,  it  could 
not  be  to  beget  nice  abftraded  Ideas  of 
Myfteries  in  the  Minds  of  common  Chri- 
ftians,  this  being  evidently  impoihble: 
Nor  doth  it  appear  that  the  Bulk  of 
Chriftian  Men  did  in  thole  Days  think  it 
any  part  of  their  Duty,  to  lay  afide  the 
Words,  fliut  their  Eyes,  and  frame  thofe 
abftrad:  Ideas;  any  more  than  Men  now 
do  of  Force,  Time,  Number,  or  feve- 
ral  other  things,  about  which  they  never- 
thelefs  believe,  know,  argue,  and  difpute. 
To  me  it  feems,  that,  whatever  was  the 
Source  of  thofe  Controverfies,  and  how- 
foever  they  were  managed,  wherein  Hu- 
mane Infirmity  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have 
had  its  Share,  the  main  End  was  not,  oa 
M  2  either 
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Di  A L. either  fide,  to  convey  precife  pofitive  Ideas 
Vll.    to  the  Minds  of  Men,  by  the  ufe  of  thofe 
contefted  Terms,    but  rather  a  negative 
Senfe,  tending  to  exclude  Polytheifm  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Sabellianifm  on  the  o- 
ther  *.     ^LC.  But  what  (hall  we  fay  of 
fo  many  learned  and  ingenious  Divines, 
who  from  time  to  time  have  obliged  the 
World  with  new  Explications  of  Myfte- 
ries,  who,  having  themfelves  profefledly 
laboured  to  acquire  accurate  Ideas,  would 
recommend  their  Difcoveries  and  Specula- 
tions to   others    for  Articles   of  Faith  ? 
CRL  To  all  fuch  Innovators  in  Religion 
I  would  fay  with  Jerome^   *'  Why  after 
fo  many  Centuries  do  you  pretend  to 
teach  us  what  was  untaught  before  ? 
Why  explain  what  neither  Peter  nor 
Paul    thought    neceflary    to  be    ex- 
plained ?*f     And  it  muft  be  owned, 
that  the  Explication  of  Myfteries  in  Di- 
vinity,   allowing   the  Attempt  as  fruit- 
lefs  as  the  Purfuit  of    the  Phllofopher's 
Stone    in    Chymiftry,    or   the   Perpetual 
Motion  in  Mechanics,  is  no  more   than 
they,    chargeable    on   the    Profeffion    it 
feif,   but  only  oa  the  wrongheaded  Pro- 
fciTors  of  it. 

*  Vid.  Sozomen.  1.  2.  c.  8. 

f  Hicionv;n.  ad  rair.macUium  ^<  Cceanum  dc  errorlb'js 
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XIII.  It  feems,  that  what  hath  beenDiAL. 
now  faid,  may  be  applied  to  other  My-  VII. 
fteries  of  our  Religion.  Original  Sin,  for 
inftance,  a  Man  may  find  it  impoffible  to 
form  an  Idea  of  in  abllrad:,  or  of  the 
manner  of  its  Tranfmiffion,  and  yet  the 
Belief  thereof  may  produce  in  his  Mind 
a  falutary  Senfe  of  his  own  Unworthi- 
nefs,  and  the  Goodnefs  of  his  Redeemer: 
from  whence  may  follow  good  Habits, 
and  from  them  good  Adions,  the  genu- 
ine EfFeds  of  Faith  :  which  conlidered  in 
its  true  Light,  is  a  thing  neither  repug- 
nant nor  incomprehenfible,  as  fome  Men 
would  perfuade  us,  but  fuited  even  to 
vulgar  Capacities,  placed  in  the  Will  and 
Affedions  rather  than  in  the  Underftand- 
ing,  and  producing  holy  Lives,  rather  than 
fubtile  Theories.  Faith,  I  fay,  is  not  an 
indolent  Perception,  but  an  operative Per- 
fuafion  of  Mind,  which  ever  worketh 
fomefuitableAdion,  Difpoiition,  or  Emo- 
tion in  thofe  who  have  it :  as  it  were  eafy 
to  prove  and  illuftrate  by  innumerable  In- 
ftances  taken  from  Humane  Affairs.  And, 
indeed,  whiU  the  Chriftian  Religion  is 
confidered  as  an  Inflitution  fitted  to  ordi- 
nary Minds,  rather  than  to  the  nicer  Ta- 
lents, whether  improved  or  puzzled,  of 
fpeculative  Men ;  and  our  Notions  about 
Faith  are  accordingly  taken  from  the 
M  3  Com- 
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Dial.  Commerce  of  the  World,  and  Praflice  of 
VII.    Mankind,  rather  than  from  the  peculiar 
Syftems  of  Refiners ;  it  will,  I  think,  be 
no  difficult  Matter  to  conceive  and  juftify 
the  Meaning  and  Ufe  of  our  Belief  of 
Myfteries,  againft  the  moft  confident  Af^ 
fertions  and  Obje6lions  of  the  Minute  Phi^ 
lofophers,  who  are  eafily  to  be  caught  iii 
thofe  very  Snares^  which  they  have  fpun 
and  fpread  for  others.     And  that  Humour 
of  Controverfy,  the  Mother  and  Nurfe  of 
Herefies,  would  doubtlefs  very  much  a- 
bate,  if  it  was  confidered  that  things  are 
to  be  rated,  not  by  the  Colour,  Shape,  or 
Stamp,  fo  truly  as  by  the  Weight.     If  the 
Moment  of  Opinions  had  been  by  fome 
litigious  Divines  made  the    Meafure  of 
their  Zeal,    it  might  have  fpared  much 
Trouble  both  to  themfelves  and   others. 
Certainly  one  that  takes  his  Notions  of 
Faith,  Opinion,   and  Affent  from  Com- 
mon Senfe,  and  Common  Ufe,   and   has 
maturely  weighed  the  Nature  of  Signs 
and  Language,  will  not  be  fo  apt  to  con» 
trovert  the  Wording  of  a  Myftery,  or  to 
break  the  Peace  of  the  Church,   for  the 
fake  of  retaining  or   rejedling  a  Term. 
But,  to  convince  you,  by  a  plain  Inftancc, 
of  the  efficacious  neceffary  Ufe  of  Faith 
without  Ideas:  we  will  fuppofe  a   Maa 
of  the  World,    a    Minute  Philofopher, 

prodigal 
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prodigal  and  rapacious,  one  of  large  Ap-Di  al. 
petites  and  narrow  Circumftances,    who    VII. 
fhail  have  it  in  his  Power  at  once  to  feife^ 
upon  a  great  Fortune  by  one  vilknous  Ad:, 
a  fingle  Breach  of  Truft,   which  he  can 
commit    with     Impunity   and    Secrecy : 
Is  it  not  natural  to  fuppofe  him  arguing  in 
this  manner  ?    All  Mankind  in  their  Senks 
purfue   their  Intereft.      The  Inrerefts   of 
this  prefent  Life  are  either  of  Mind,   Bo- 
dy, or  Fortune.      If  I  commit  this  Fadt 
my  Mind  will  be  eafy  (having  nought  to 
fear  here  or  hereafter)   my  bodily  Plea- 
fures  will  be  multiphcd,  and  my  Fortune 
enlarged.     Suppofenov/,  one  of  your  re- 
fined Theorifts   talks   to  him  about  the 
Harmony  of  Mind  and  Affedions,  inward 
Worth,  Truth  of  Charader,  in  one  Word, 
the  Beauty  of  Virtue;  which  is  the  only 
Intereft  he  can  propofe,  to  turn  the  Scale 
figainft  all  other  fecular  Interefts  and  fen- 
fual  Pleafures ;  would  it  nor,  think  you, 
be  a  vain  Attempt  ?     On  the  other  hand, 
poifefs  him  with  a  thorough  Belief  or  Per- 
fuafion,  that  he  fhall  forfeit  eternal  Hap- 
pinefs,  and  incur  eternal  Mifery:  and  this 
alone  may  fuffice  to  turn  the  Scale.     I  fay, 
in  fuch  a   Juncture  what   can  the  moft 
plaufible  and  retined  Philofophy  of  your 
Sed  offer,  to  diiTuade  fuch  a  Man  from 
his  Purpofe,  more  than  affuring  him  that 
M  4  the 
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DiAL.abftrafted  Delight  of  the  Mind,  the  En- 
VII.  joyments  of  an  interior  moral  Senfe,  the 
To  xolXov  are  what  conftitute  his  true  In- 
tereft  ?  And  what  EfFed  can  this  have 
on  a  Mind  callous  to  all  thofe  things, 
and  at  the  fame  time  ftrongly  afFeded  with 
a  Senfe  of  corporeal  Pleafures,  and  the 
outward  Intereft,  Ornaments,  and  Con- 
veniencies  of  Life?  Whereas  that  very 
Man,  do  but  produce  in  him  a  fincere 
Belief  of  a  future  State,  although  it  be 
a  Myftery,  although  it  be  what  Eye  hath 
not  feen,  nor  Ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  en- 
ter'd  into  the  Heart  of  Man  to  conceive, 
he  fhall  neverthelcfs,  by  virtue  of  fuch 
Belief,  be  withheld  from  executing  his 
wicked  Projedl:  and  that  for  Reafons 
which  all  Men  can  comprehend,  though 
no  body  can  the  Object  of  them.  I  will 
allow  the  Points  infifted  on  by  your  re- 
fined Moralifts  to  be  as  lovely  and  ex- 
cellent as  you  pleafe  to  a  reafonable, 
refledling,  philofophical  Mind.  But  I 
will  venture  to  fay.  That,  as  the  World 
goes,  few,  very  few,  would  be  influ- 
enced by  them.  We  fee,  therefore, 
the  neceifary  Ufe  as  well  as  the  power- 
ful EiFeds  of  Faith,  even  where  we  have 
not  Ideas. 

XIV.  ALC. 
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XIV.  ALC,  It  feems,  Euphranor  and  Dial. 
you  would  perfuade  me  into  an  Opinion,  VII. 
that  there  is  nothing  fo  fingularly  abfurd 
as  we  are  apt  to  think,  in  the  Belief  of 
Myfteries :  and  that  a  Man  need  not  re- 
nounce his  Reafon  to  maintain  his  Reli- 
gion. But  if  this  were  true,  how  comes 
it  to  pafs,  that,  in  proportion  as  Men 
abound  in  Knowledge,  they  dwindle  in 
Faith?  EVPH,  O  Alciphron,  I  have 
learned  from  you,  that  there  is  nothing 
like  going  to  the  Bottom  of  things,  and 
analyfmg  them  into  their  firft  Principles. 
I  {hall  therefore  make  an  Effay  of  this  Me- 
thod, for  clearing  up  the  Nature  of  Faith: 
with  what  Succefs,  I  fliall  leave  you  to 
determine :  for  I  dare  not  pronounce  my 
felf  on  my  own  Judgment,  whether  it  be 
right  or  wrong :  But  thus  it  feems  to  me. 
The  Objections  made  to  Faith  are  by 
no  means  an  Effed:  of  Knowledge,  but 
proceed  rather  from  an  Ignorance  of  what 
Knowledge  is :  which  Ignorance  may  pof- 
fibly  be  found  even  in  thofe  who  pafs  for 
Mafters  of  this  or  that  particular  Branch 
of  Knowledge.  Science  and  Faith  agree  in 
this,  that  they  both  imply  an  AfTent  of  the 
Mind:  And,  as  the  Nature  of  the  Firft  is 
moft  clear  and  evident,  it  fhould  be  firft 
confidered  in  order  to  caft  a  Light  on  the 
other.  To  trace  things  from  their  Origi- 
nal, 
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Di  AL.nal,  it  feems  that  the  Humane  Mind,  na- 
VII.    turally  furniflied  with  the  Ideas  of  things 
particular   and   concrete,    and  being  de- 
fign'd,  not  for  the  bare  Intuition  of  Ideas, 
but  for  Adtion  or  Operation  about  them, 
and  purfuing  her  own  Happinefs  therein, 
flands  in  need  of  certain  general  Rules  or 
Theorems  to  dired:  her  Operations  in  this 
Purfuit:  the  fupplying  which  Want  is  the 
true,  original,  reafonable  End  of  fludy- 
ing  the  Arts  and  Sciences.     Now  thefe 
Rules  being  general,  it  follows,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  meer  Conli- 
deration  of  the  original  Ideas,  or  particu- 
lar Things,    but  by  the  means  of  Marks 
.  or  Signs,  which,  being  fo  far  forth  uni- 
verfal,  become  the  immediate  Inftruments 
and  Materials  of  Science.  It  is  not  there- 
fore by  meer  Contemplation  of  particular 
Things,  and  much  lefs  of  their  abftradt 
general  Ideas,  that  the  Mind  makes  her 
Progrefs,  but  by  an  appofite  Choice  and 
skilful  Management  of   Signs :    For  in- 
ftance,  Force  and  Number,  taken  in  con- 
crete with  their  Adjuncts,    Subjedls,    and 
Signs,  are  what  every  one  knows :    and 
confidered  in  abftrad,  fo  as  making  pre- 
cife  Ideas  of  themfelves,  they  are  what  no 
Body  can  comprehend.      That  their  ab- 
ftraft  Nature,  therefore,  is  not  the  Foun- 
dation of  Science,    is   plain;     And  that 

barely 
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barely  confidering  their  Ideas  in  concrete,  Dial. 
is  not  the  Method  to  advance  in  the  re^  VII. 
fpeftive  Sciences,  is  what  every  one  that 
reflefts  may  fee ;  nothing  being  more  evi- 
dent, than  that  one,  who  can  neither  write 
nor  read,  in  common  Ufe  underftands 
the  Meaning  of  Numeral  Words,  as 
well  as  the  beft  Philofopher  or  Mathe- 
matician. 

XV.  But  here  lies  the  Difference :  the 
one  who  underflands  the  Notation  of 
Numbers,  by  means  thereof  is  able  to  ex- 
prefs  briefly  and  diftindlly  all  the  Variety 
and  Degrees  of  Number,  and  to  perform 
with  Eafe  and  Difpatch  feveral  Arithme- 
tical Operations,  by  the  help  of  general 
Rules.  Of  all  which  Operations  as  the 
Ufe  in  Humane  Life  is  very  evident,  fo 
it  is  no  lefs  evident,  that  the  performing 
them  depends  on  the  Aptnefs  of  the  No- 
tation. If  we  fuppofe  rude  Mankind 
without  the  Ufe  of  Language,  it  may  be 
prefumed,  they  would  be  ignorant  of  A- 
rithmetic  :  But  the  Ufe  of  Names,  by  the 
Repetition  whereof  in  a  certain  Order  they 
might  exprefs  endlefs  Degrees  of  Num- 
ber, would  be  the  hrft  Step  towards  that 
Science.  The  next  Step  would  be,  to  de- 
vife  proper  Marks  of  a  permanent  Na- 
ture, and  vi(ible   to  the  Eye,    the  Kind 

and 
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Dial. and  Order  whereof  muft  be  chofe  with 
VII.  Judgment,  and  accommodated  to  the 
•Names.  Which  Marking  or  Notation 
would,  in  proportion  as  it  was  apt  and 
regular,  facilitate  the  Invention  and  Ap- 
plication of  general  Rules,  to  affift:  the 
Mind  in  reafoning  and  judging,  in  ex- 
tending, recording  and  communicating 
its  Knowledge  about  Numbers:  in  which 
Theory  and  Operations,  the  Mind  is  im- 
mediately occupied  about  the  Signs  or 
Notes,  by  Mediation  of  which  it  is  di- 
recfted  to  adl  about  Things,  or  Number  in 
concrete  (as  the  Logicians  call  it)  without 
ever  confidering  the  fimple,  abflraft,  in- 
telledtual,  general  Idea  of  Number.  I  ima- 
gine one  need  not  think  much  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  the  Science  of  Arithmetic,  in 
its  Rife,  Operations,  Rules,  and  Theo- 
rems, is  altogether  converfant  about  the 
artificial  Ufe  of  Signs,  Names,  and  Cha- 
rafters.  Thefe  Names  and  Characters  are 
univerfal,  inafmuch  as  they  are  Signs. 
The  Names  are  referred  to  Things,  the 
Characters  to  Names,  and  both  to  Opera- 
tion. The  Names  being  few,  and  pro- 
ceeding by  a  certain  Analogy,  the  Cha- 
raders  will  be  more  ufeful,  the  fimpler 
they  are,  and  the  more  aptly  they  exprefs 
this  Analogy.  Hence  the  old  Notation  by 
Letters  was  more  ufeful  than  Words  writ- 
ten 
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ten  at  length :  And  the  modern  Notation  Dial. 
by  Figures,  expreffing  the  Progreffion  or  VII. 
Analogy  of  the  Names  by  their  fimple  v.^^/^^ 
Places,  is  much  preferable  to  that  for  Eafe 
and  Expedition,  as  the  Invention  of  Al- 
gebraical Symbols  is  to  this  for  extenfive 
and  general  Ufe.  As  Arithmetic  and  Al- 
gebra are  Sciences  of  great  Clearnefs,  Cer- 
tainty, and  Extent,  which  are  immedi- 
ately converfant  about  Signs,  upon  the 
skilful  Ufe  and  Management  whereof 
they  intirely  depend,  fo  a  little  Attention 
to  them  may  poffibly  help  us  to  judge 
of  the  Progrefs  of  the  Mind  in  other 
Sciences;  which,  though  differing  ill  Na- 
ture, Defign,  and  Objedl,  may  yet  agree 
in  the  general  Methods  of  Proof  and  In- 
quiry. 

XVI.  If  I  miftake  not,  all  Sciences,  fo 
far  as  they  are  univerfal  and  demonftra- 
ble  by  Humane  Reafon,  will  be  found 
converfant  about  Signs  as  their  immediate 
Objedl,  though  thefe  in  the  Application 
are  referred  to  Things:  The  Reafon  where- 
of is  not  difficult  to  conceive.  For  as 
the  Mind  is  better  acquainted  with  fome 
fort  of  Objedts,  which  are  earlier  fuggefted 
to  it,  ftrike  it  more  fenfibly,  or  are  more 
eafily  comprehended  than  others,  it  is  na- 
turally led  to  fubftitute  thefe  Objeds  for 
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D I A  L.fuch  as  are  more  fubtile,  fleeting,  or  diffi- 
VII.  cult  to  conceive.  Nothing,  I  fay,  is  more 
natural,  than  to  make  the  Things  we 
know,  a  Step  towards  thofe  we  do  not 
know ;  and  to  explain  and  rcprefent 
Things  lefs  familiar  by  others  which  arc 
more  fo.  Now,  it  is  certain  we  imagine 
before  we  refledt,  and  we  perceive  by 
Senfe  before  we  imagine:  and  of  all  our 
Senfes  the  Sight  is  the  moll  clear,  diftind:, 
various,  agreeable,  and  comprehenfive. 
Hence  it  is  natural  to  affift  the  Intellect 
by  the  Imagination,  the  Imagination  by 
Senfe,  and  the  other  Senfes  by  Sight. 
Hence,  Figures,  Metaphors,  and  Types* 
We  illuftrate  fpiritual  Things  by  corpo- 
real :  we  fubftitute  Sounds  for  Thoughts, 
and  written  Letters  for  Sounds,  Emblems, 
Symbols,  and  Hieroglyphics  for  Things 
too  obfcure  to  ftrike,  and  too  various  or 
too  fleeting  to  be  retained.  We  fubfl:itute 
Things  imaginable  for  things  intelligible, 
fenfible  Things  for  imaginable,  fmaller 
Things  for  thofe  that  are  too  great  to  com- 

J>rchend  cafily,  and  greater  Things  for 
uch  as  are  too  fmall  to  be  difcerned  di- 
ftindly,  prefent  Things  for  abfent,  per- 
manent for  perifhing,  and  vifible  for  in- 
vifible.  Hence  the  Ufe  of  Models  and 
Diagrams,  Hence  right  Lines  are  fubfli- 
tuted   for   Time,   Velocity^    and   other 

things 
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things  of  very  different  Natures.  HenceD  i  al. 
we  fpeak  of  Spirits  in  a  figurative  Style,  VII. 
cxpreffing  the  Operations  of  the  Mind  by 
AUufions  and  Terms,  borrowed  from  fcn- 
fible  Things,  fuch  as  apprehend,  conceive^ 
refeB,  difcourfe,  and  fuch  like :  And 
hence  thofe  Allegories  which  illuftrate 
Things  intelleftual  by  Vifions  exhibited 
to  the  Fancy.  Plato,  for  inflance,  re- 
prefents  the  Mind  prefiding  in  her  Vehi- 
cle by  the  Driver  of  a  winged  Chariot, 
which  fometimes  moults  and  droops  and 
is  drawn  by  two  Horfcs,  the  one  good 
and  of  a  good  Race,  the  other  of  a  con- 
trary Kind;  fymbolically  exprefling  the 
Tendency  of  the  Mind  towards  the  Di- 
vinity, as  fhe  foars  or  is  born  aloft  by  two 
Inftinds  like  Wings,  the  one  in  the  In- 
tellecft  towards  Truth,  the  other  in  the 
Will  towards  Excellence,  which  Inftinfts 
moult  or  are  weakened  by  fenfual  Incli- 
nations; expreffing  alfo  her  alternate  Ele- 
vations and  Depreflions,  the  Struggles 
between  Reafon  and  Appetite,  like  Horfes 
that  go  an  unequal  Pace,  or  draw 
different  ways,  embarraffnig  the  Soul  in 
her  Progrefs  toPerfedion.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  Dodrine  of  Signs  a  Point 
of  great  Importance,  and  general  Ex- 
tent, which,  if  duly  confidered,  would 
clift  no  fmall  Light  upon  Things,  and  af- 
ford 
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D I A  L.  ford  a  juft  and  genuine  Solution  of  many 
VII.    Difficulties. 

XVII.  Thus  much,   upon  the  whole, 
may  be  faid  of  all  Signs :   that  they  do 
not  always  fuggeft  Ideas  fignified  to  the 
Mind :  that  when  they  fuggeft  Ideas,  they 
are  not  general  abftradt  Ideas:   that  they 
have  other  Ufes  befides  barely  ftanding  for 
and  exhibiting  Ideas,  fuch  as  raifing  pro- 
per Emotions,   producing  certain  Difpo- 
fitions  or  Habits  of  Mind,  and  direfting 
our  Adlions  in  purfuit   of  that  Happi- 
nefs,  which  is  the  ultimate  End  and  De- 
lign,  the  primary  Spring  and  Motive,  that 
fets  rational  Agents  at    work :   that  ^the 
true  End  of  Speech,    Reafon,    Science, 
Faith,  Aflent,   in  all  its  different  Degrees, 
is  not  meerly,   or  principally,  or  always 
the  imparting  or  acquiring  of  Ideas,  but 
rather  fomething  of  an  acftive,  operative 
Nature,    tending  to   a  conceived  Good; 
which  may  fometimes  be  obtained,    not 
only  although  the  Ideas  marked  are  not 
offered  to  the  Mind,   but  even  although 
there  fhould  be  no  Poffibility  of  offering 
or  exhibiting  any  fuch  Idea  to  the  Mind  : 
for  inftance,  the  Algebraic  Mark,  which 
denotes  the  Root  of  a  negative  Square,  hath 
its  Ufe  in  Logiftic  Operations,  although 
it  be  impolTible  to  form  an  Idea  of  any 

fuch 
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fbch  Quantity.  And  what  is  true  of  Al-D  i  al. 
gebraic  Signs,  is  alfo  true  of  Words  or  VIL 
Language,  modern  Algebra  being  in  fad:  W^^. 
a  more  fhort,  appofite,  and  artificial  Sore 
of  Language,  and  it  being  pofTible  to  ex- 
prefs  by  Words  at  length,  though  lefs  con- 
veniently, all  the  Steps  of  an  Algebraical 
Procefs.  And  it  mull  be  confeifed,  that 
even  the  Mathematical  Sciences  them- 
felves,  which  above  all  others  are  rec- 
koned the  moft  clear  and  certain,  if  they 
are  confidered,  not  as  Inftruments  to  di- 
reft  our  Practice,  but  as  Speculations  to 
employ  our  Curlofity,  will  be  found  toi 
fall  fhort  in  many  Inftancesof  thofe  clear 
and  diftincl  Ideas,  which,  it  feems,  the 
Minute  Philofophers  of  this  Age,  whe- 
ther knowingly  or  ignorantly,  expeft  and 
infift  upon  in  the  Myfteries  of  Religion. 

XVIIL  Be  the  Science  or  Subjeft  what 
k  will,  whenfoever  Men  quit  Particulars 
for  Generalities,  things  Concrete  for  Ab- 
ftraftions,  when  they  forfake  praftical 
Views,  and  the  ufeful  Purpofes  of  Know- 
ledge for  barren  Speculation,  confidering 
Means  and  Inftruments  as  ultimate  Ends, 
and  labouring  to  obtain  precife  Ideas  which 
they  fuppofe  indifcriminately  annexed  to 
all  Terms,  they  will  be  fure  to  embar- 
rafs  themfelves  with  Difficulties  and  Dif- 

VoL  IL  N  putc«. 
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D I  A L.putes.  Such  are  thofe  which  have  fpriing 
VII.  up  in  Geometry  about  the  Nature  of  the 
Angle  of  Contad:,  the  Doftrine  of  Pro- 
portions, of  IndivifibleSj  Inlinitefimals,  and 
divers  other  Points  -,  notwithftanding  all 
which,  that  Science  is  very  rightly  ef- 
teemed  an  excellent  and  ufeful  one,  and 
is  really  found  to  be  fo  in  many  Occa- 
lions  of  Humane  Life;  wherein  it  go- 
verns and  direfts  the  Aftions  of  Men,  fo 
that  by  the  Aid  or  Influence  thereof  thofe 
Operations  becomejuft  and  accurate,  which 
would  otherwife  be  faulty  and  uncertain. 
And  from  a  parity  of  Reafon,  we  fhould 
not  conclude  any  other  Dodlrines  which 
govern,  influence,  or  direct  the  Mind  of 
Man  to  be,  any  more  than  that,  the  lefs 
true  or  excfellent,  becaufe  they  afi:brd  Mat- 
ter of  Controverfy  and  ufelefs  Specula- 
tion to  curious  and  licentious  Wits  :  par- 
ticularly thofe  Articles  of  our  Chriftian 
Faith,  which,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
believed,  perfuade,  and,  as  they  perfuade^ 
influence  the  Lives  and  Adlions  of  Men. 
As  to  the  Perplexity  of  Contradidions  and 
abftraded  Notions,  in  all  parts  whether 
of  Humane  Science  or  Divine  Faith,  Ca- 
villers may  equally  objed:,  and  unwary 
Perfons  incur,  while  the  judicious  avoid 
it.  There  is  no  need  to  depart  from  the 
received  Rules  of  Reafoning  to  jullify  the 
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Belief  of  Chriftians.      And  if  any  piousDiAL^ 
Men  think  otherwife,  it  may  be  fuppcfed    VII. 
an  Effed,  not  of  Religion  or  of  Reafon, 
but  only  of  Humane  Weaknefs.     If  this 
Age  be  fingularly  produdlive  of  Infidels,  I 
fliall  not  therefore  conclude  it  to  be  more 
knowing,  but  only  more  prefuming,  than 
former  Ages:  And  their  Conceit,  I  doubt, 
is  not  the  Effed  of   Confideration.     To 
me  it  feems,    that  the  more  thoroughly 
and  extenfively  any  Man    (hall  confider 
and  fcan  the  Principles,  Objedls,  and  Me- 
thods of  proceeding  in  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  more  he  will  be  convinced,  there  is  no 
Weight  in  ihofe  plaufible  Objedtions  thaC 
are  made  againft  the  Myfteries  of  Faith, 
which  it   will  be  no  difficult  Matter  for* 
him  to  maintain  or  juftify  in  the  received 
Method  of  arguing,  on  the  common  Prin- 
ciples of  Logic,  andby  numberlefs  avowed 
parallel   Cales,     throughout   the    feveral 
Branches  of  Humane  Knowledge,   in  all 
which  the  Suppoficion  of  abftrad:  Ideas 
creates  the  fame  Difficulties.     ALC,  Ac- 
cording to  this  Dodrine,  all  Points  may 
be  alike  maintained.     There  will  be  no- 
thing abfurd  in  Popery,  not  even  Tran- 
fubftantiation.     CRI.  ,Pardon  me.     This 
Dodlrine   juftifies   no    Article    of   Faith 
which  is  not  contained  in  Scripture,   or 
which  is  repugnant  to  Humane  Reafon, 
N  2  whicli 
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D I A  L.  which  implies  a  Conrradidion,  of  which 
VII.     leads  to  Idolatry  or  Wickednefs  of  any 
Kind:   all  which  is  very  different  from 
our  not  having  a  diftindt  or  anabflradl  Idea 
of  a  Point. 

XIX.  JLC.  I  will  allow,  Euphranor, 
this  Reafoning  of  yours  to  have  all  the 
Force  you  meant  it  fhould  have.  I  freely 
own  there  may  be  Myfteries :  that  we  may 
believe,  where  we  do  not  underlland :  and 
that  Faith  may  be  of  ule  although  its 
Objed:  is  not  diftinftly  apprehended.  In 
a  word,  I  grant  there  may  be  Faith  and 
Myfteries  in  other  things  but  not  in  Reli- 
gion :  And  that  for  this  plain  Reafon : 
becaufe  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  there  fhould 
be  any  fuch  thing  as  Religion :  and  if 
there  be  no  Religion  it  follows  there  can- 
not be  Religious  Faith  or  Myfteries.  Re- 
ligion, it  is  evident,  implies  the  Worfhip 
of  a  God,  which  Worfhip  fuppofeth  Re- 
wards and  Punifhments,  which  fuppofe 
Merits  and  Demerits,  Adtions  good  and 
evil,  and  thefe  fuppofe  Humane  Liberty, 
a  thing  impoffible :  and  confequently  Re* 
ligion  a  thing  built  thereon  muft  be  an 
unreafonable  abfurd  thing.  There  can  be 
no  rational  Hopes  or  Fears  where  there  is 
no  Guilt,  nor  any  Guilt  where  there  is 
nothing  done,  but  what  unavoidably  fol- 
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lows  from  the  Strudurc  of  the  WorldDiAL. 
and  the  Laws  of  Motion.  Corporeal  Ob-  VIJ. 
jedls  ftrike  on  the  Organs  of  Senfe,  whence 
enfues  a  Vibration  in  the  Nerves,  which, 
being  communicated  to  the  Soul  or  Ani- 
mal Spirit  in  the  Brain  or  Root  of  the 
Nerves,  produceth  therein  that  Motion 
called  Volition:  And  this  produceth  anew 
Determination  in  the  Spirits,  caufmg  them 
to  flow  into  fuch  Nerves  as  muft  neceflarily 
by  the  Laws  of  Mechanifm  produce  fuch 
certain  Adlions.  This  being  the  Cafe,  it 
follows  that  thofe  things,  which  vulgarly 
pafs  for  Humane  Adlions,  are  to  be  efleemed 
Mechanical,  and  that  they  are  falfly  af- 
cribed  to  a  free  Principle.  There  is  there- 
fore no  Foundation  for  Praife  or  Blame, 
Fear  or  Hope,  Reward  or  Puni{hment„ 
nor  confequently  for  Religion,  which,  as 
I  obferved  before,  is  built  upon  and  fup- 
pofeth  thofe  things.  EUPH.  You  ima- 
gine, Alciphron^  if  I  rightly  underftand 
you,  that  Man  is  a  fort  of  Organ  played 
on  by  outward  Objeds,  which  according 
to  the  different  Shape  and  Texture  of  the 
Nerves  produce  different  Motions  and 
Effeds  therein.  ALC,  Man  may,  indeed, 
be  fitly  compared  to  an  Organ  :  but  a  Pup- 
pet is  the  very  Thing.  You  muft  know, 
that  certain  Particles  ilTuing  forth  in 
right  Lines  from  all  fenfible  Objecjls 
N  3  con\- 
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DiAL.compofe  fo  many  Rays,  or  Filaments, 
VII.  which  drive,  draw,  and  adluate  every  part 
of  the  Soul  and  Body  of  Man,  juft  as 
Threads  or  Wires  do  the  Joints  of  that 
little  wooden  Machine  vulg^irly  called  a 
Puppet:  with  this  only  Difference  that 
the  latter  are  grofs  and  vifible  to  common 
Eyes,  whereas  the  former  are  too  fine  and 
fubtile  to  be  difcerned  by  any  but  a  faga- 
cious  Free-thinker.  This  admirably  ac- 
counts for  all  thofe  Operations,  which  we 
have  been  taught  to  afcribe  to  a  thinking 
Principle  within  us.  EUPH,  This  is  an 
ingenious  Thought,  and  muft  be  of  great 
Ufe  in  freeing  Men  from  all  Anxiety  a- 
bout  moral  Notions,  as  it  transfers  the 
Principle  of  Action  from  the  Humane 
Soul  to  things  outward  and  foreign.  But 
I  have  my  Scruples  about  it.  For  you 
fuppofe  the  Mind  in  a  literal  Senfe  to  be 
moved,  and  its  Volitions  to  be  meer  Mo- 
tions. Now,  if  another  fhould  affirmj 
as  it  is  not  impoffible  fome  or  other  may, 
that  the  Soul  is  incorporeal,  and  that  Mo- 
tion is  one  thing  and  Volition  another,  I 
would  fain  know  how  you  could  make 
your  Point  clear  to  fuch  a  one.  It  muft 
be  owned  very  clear  to  thofe  who  admit 
the  Soul  to  be  corporeal,  and  all  her  Adts 
to  be  but  fo  many  Motions.  Upon  this 
Suppolition,    indeed^    the  Light  wherein 

you 
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you  place  Humane  Nature  is  no  lefs  true,Di  al. 
than  it  is  fine  and  new.  But  let  any  one  VII. 
deny  this  Suppofition,  which  is  eafily  done, 
and  the  whole  Superftrudlure  falls  to  the 
Ground.  If  we  grant  the  abovemention- 
ed  Points,  I  will  not  deny  a  fatal  Necefli- 
ty  muft  enfue.  But  I  fee  no  reafon  for 
granting  them.  On  the  contrary  it  feems 
plain,  that  Motion  and  Thought  are  two 
things  as  really  and  as  manifeftly  diftindt 
as  a  Triangle  and  a  Sound.  It  feems  there- 
fore, that  in  Order  to  prove  the  Neceffity 
of  Humane  Adlions,  you  fuppofe  what 
wants  Proof  as  much  as  the  very  Point  to 
be  proved. 

XX.  ALC.  But  fuppofing  the  Mind 
Incorporeal,  I  (hall,  neverthelefs,  be  able 
to  prove  my  Point.  Not  to  amufe  you 
with  far-fetched  Arguments,  I  (hall  only 
defire  you  to  look  into  your  own  Breaft 
and  obferve  how  things  pafs  there,  when 
an  Objedl  offers  it  felf  to  the  Mind.  Firft 
the  Underftanding  confiders  it :  in  the 
next  place  the  Judgment  decrees  about  it, 
as  a  thing  to  be  chofen  or  rejeded,  to  be 
omitted  or  done,  in  this  or  that  manner : 
.  And  this  Decree  of  the  Judgment  doth 
-neceffarily  determine  the  Will,  whofe 
OfBce  is  meerly  to  execute  what  is  or- 
dained by  another  Faculty ;  Confequently 
N  4  there 
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Di  AL. there  IS  no  fuch  thing  as  Freedom  of  the 
VII.  Will.  For  that  which  is  neceflary  cannot 
be  free.  In  Freedom  there  fliould  be  an 
Indifference  to  either  fide  of  the  Queftion, 
^  Power  to  adl  or  not  to  adl,  without 
Prefcription  or  Control:  and  without 
this  Indifference  and  this  Power,  it  is  evi- 
dent the  Will  cannot  be  free.  But  it  is 
no  lefs  evident,  that  the  Will  is  not  indif- 
ferent in  its  Adlions,  being  abfolutely  de- 
termined and  governed  by  the  Judgment. 
Now  whatever  moves  the  Judgment, 
whether  the  greateft  prefent  Uneafinefs,  or 
the  greateft  apparent  Good,  or  whatever 
elfe  it  be,  it  is  all  one  to  the  Point  in 
hand.  The  Will  being  ever  concluded 
and  controlled  by  the  Judgment  is  in  all 
Cafes  alike  under  Neceffity.  There  is,  in- 
deed, throughout  the  whole  of  Humane 
Nature,  nothing  like  a  Principle  of  Free- 
dom, every  Faculty  being  determined  in 
all  its  Acfls  by  fomething  foreign  to  it.  The 
Underftanding,  for  inllance,  cannot  alter 
its  Idea,  but  muft  neceffarily  fee  it  fuch 
as  it  prefents  it  felf  The  Appetites  by  a 
natural  Neceflity  are  carried  towards  their 
rcfpedive  Objeds.  Reafon  cannot  infer 
indifferently  any  thing  from  any  thing, 
but  is  limited  by  the  Nature  and  Connexi- 
on of  Things,  and  the  eternal  Rules  of 
JRcafoning.    And  as  this  is  confeffedly  the 
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Cafe  of  all  other  Faculties,  fo  it  equally  Dial. 
holds  with  refpedt  to  the  Will  it  felf,  as  VII. 
hath  been  already  fhewn.  And  if  we  may 
credit  the  Divine  Charaderizer  of  our 
Times,  this  above  all  others  muft  be  al- 
lowed the  moft  flavifh  Faculty.  "  Appe- 
^'  tite  (faith  that  noble  Writer)  which  is 
^'  elder  Brother  to  Reafon,  being  the  Lad 
'^  of  jftronger  Growth,  is  fure  on  every 
*'  Conteft  to  take  the  Advantage  of  draw- 
^'  ing  all  to  his  own  Side ;  And  Will,  fo 
"  highly  boafted,  is  but  at  beft  a  Foot- 
"  ball  or  Top  between  thofe  Youngfters 
"  who  prove  very  unfortunately  matched, 
^*  till  the  youngeft,  inftead  of  now  and 
"  then  a  Kick  or  Lafh  beftow'd  to  little 
"  purpofe,  forfakes  the  Ball  or  Top  it 
"  felf,  and  begins  to  lay  about  his  elder 
«  Brother."  CRL  This  beautiful  Para- 
ble for  Style  and  Manner  might  equal 
thofe  of  a  known  Englijh  Writer,  in  low 
Life  renowned  for  Allegory,  were  it  not 
a  little  incorredt,  making  the  weaker 
Lad  find  his  Account  in  laying  about  the 
ilronger.  ALC.  This  is  helped  by  fup- 
pofing  the  ftronger  Lad  the  greater 
Coward.  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  fo  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  Point  in  hand,  this 
is  a  clear  State  of  the  Cafe.  The  fame 
Point  may  be  alfo  proved  from  the  Pre- 
fciencc  of  God.     That  which  is  certainly 
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Dial,  foreknown  will  certainly  be.  And  what  is 
VII.  certain  is  neceffary.  And  neceflary  Adlions 
cannot  be  the  EfFeft  of  Free-will.  Thus 
you  have  this  fundamental  Point  of  our 
Free-thinking  Philofophy  demonftrated 
different  ways.  EUPH.  Tell  me,  ^/a- 
fhron,  do  you  think  it  implies  a  Contra- 
diction, that  God  (liould  make  a  Crea- 
ture Free  ?  ^LC.  I  do  not.  EUPH.  It 
is  then  poffible  there  maybe  fuch  a  thing. 
y^LC,  This  I  do  not  deny.  EUPH,  You 
can  therefore  conceive  and  fuppofe  fuch  a 
Free  Agent.  ^LC,  Admitting  that  I  can; 
what  then?  EUPH,  Would  not  fuch  an 
one  think  that  he  aded?  j4LC,  He 
would.  EUPH,  And  condemn  himfelf 
for  fome  Adions  and  approve  himfelf 
for  others?  j^LC,  This  too  I  grant. 
EUPH,  Would  he  not  think  he  deferved 
Reward  or  Punifhment?  ^LC.  He  would. 
EUPH,  And  are  not  all  thefe  Characters 
actually  found  in  Man  ?  ALC.  They  are, 
EUPH,  Tell  me  now,  what  other  Cha- 
racter of  your  fuppofed  Free  Agent  may 
not  actually  be  found  in  Man  ?  For  if 
there  is  none  fuch,  we  muft  conclude  that 
Man  hath  all  the  Marks  of  a  Free  Agent. 
ylLC,  Let  me  fee !  I  was  certainly  over- 
feen  in  granting  it  poffible,  even  for  Al- 
mighty Power,  to  make  fuch  a  thing  as  a 
Free  Agent.     I  wonder  how  I  came  to 
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make  fuch  an  abfurd  Conceflion,  afterDiAL. 
what  had  been,  as  I  obferved  before,  VII. 
demonftrated  fo  many  different  ways. 
EUPH,  Certainly  whatever  is  poffible 
may  be  fuppofed :  And  whatever  doth 
not  imply  a  Contradidtion  is  poffible  to 
an  infinite  Power:  Therefore  if  a  ratio- 
nal Agent  implieth  no  Contradidion,  fuch 
a  Being  may  be  fuppofed.  Perhaps  from 
this  Suppofition  I  might  infer  Man  to  be 
free:  But  I  will  not  fuppofe  him  that 
free  Agent ;  fince,  it  feems,  you  pretend 
to  have  demonftrated  the  contrary.  O 
Alci^hrojj,  it  is  vulgarly  obferved  that  Men 
judge  of  others  by  themfelves.  But  in 
judging  of  m.e  by  this  Rule,  you  may 
be  miftaken.  Many  things  are  plain  to 
one  of  your  Sagacity,  which  are  not  fo  to 
me,  who  am  often  puzzled  rather  than 
enlightened  by  thofe  very  Proofs,  that 
with  you  pafs  for  clear  and  evident.  And, 
indeed,  be  the  Inference  never  fojuft,  yet 
fo  long  as  the  Premifes  arc  not  clear,  I 
cannot  be  thoroughly  convinced.  You 
muft  give  me  leave  therefore  to  propofe 
fome  Queftions,  the  Solution  of  which 
may  perhaps  (hew  what  at  prefent  I  am 
not  able  to  difcern.  A  L  C.  I  fhall 
leave  what  hath  been  faid  with  you,  to 
confider  and  ruminate  upon.  It  is  now 
time  to  fet  out  on  our  Journey:  there  is, 
5  there- 
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Dial. therefore,   no  room  for  a  long  String  of 
VII.   Queftion  and  Anfwer. 

XXI.  EUPH.  I  fhall  then  only  beg 
leave  in  a  fummary  Manner,  to  make  a 
Remark  or  two  on  what  you  have  advanced. 
In  the  firft  place  I  obferve,  you  take  that 
for  granted  which  I  cannot  grant,  when 
you  aflert  whatever  is  certain  the  fame  to 
be  neceflary.  To  me,  certain  and  ne- 
ceffary  feem  very  different ;  there  being 
nothing  in  the  former  Notion  that  implies 
Conftraint,  nor  confequently  which  may 
notconfifl  with  a  Man's  being  accountable 
for  his  Adtions.  If  it  is  forefeen  that  fuch 
an  Adion  fhall  be  done:  may  it  not  alfo 
be  forefeen  that  it  fhall  be  an  Effeft  of 
humane  Choice  and  Liberty  ?  In  the  next 
place  I  obferve,  that  you  very  nicely  ab- 
ftracfl  and  diflinguifh  the  Adlions  of  the 
Mind,  Judgment,  and  Will :  That  you 
make  ufe  of  fuch  Terms  as  Power,  Faculty, 
Aft,  Determination,  Indifference,  Free- 
dom, Neceffity,  and  the  like,  as  if  they 
flood  for  diflinft  abflraft  Ideas:  And  that 
this  Suppofition  feems  to  enfnare  the  Mind 
into  the  fame  Perplexities  and  Errors, 
which,  in  all  other  Inftances,  are  obferved 
to  attend  the  Doftrine  of  Abflraftion.  It 
is  felf  evident,  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing 
as  Motion  ;  and  yet  there  have  been  found 
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Philofophers,  who,  by  refined  Reafoning,Di  al. 
wou'd  undertake  to  prove  there  was  no  VII. 
fuch  thing.  Walking  before  them  was 
thought  the  proper  Way  to  confute  thofc 
ingenious  Men.  It  is  no  lefs  evident,  that 
Man  is  a  free  Agent :  and  though  by  ab- 
ftrad:ed  Reafonings  you  fhou'd  puzzle  mCj 
and  feem  to  prove  the  contrary,  yet  fo 
long  as  lam  confcious  of  my  own  Actions, 
this  inward  Evidence  of  plain  Fadt  will 
bear  me  up  againft  all  your  Reafonings^ 
however  fubtile  and  refined.  The  confuting 
plain  Points  by  obfcure  ones,  may  perhaps 
convince  me  of  the  Ability  of  your  Philo- 
fophers, but  never  of  their  Tenets.  I  can- 
not conceive  why  the  acute  Cratylns  fhould 
fuppofc  a  Power  of  Afting  in  the  Appetite 
and  Reafon,  and  none  at  all  in  the  Will  ? 
Allowing,  I  fay,  the  Diftindion  of  three 
fuch  Beings  in  the  Mind,  I  do  not  fee  how 
this  could  be  true.  But  if  I  cannot  ab^ 
ftrad:  and  diftinguifli  fo  many  Beings  in 
the  Soul  of  Man  fo  accurately  as  you  do, 
I  do  not  find  it  neceflary,  fince  it  is  evi- 
dent to  me  in  the  grofs  and  concrete  thac 
I  am  a  free  Agent.  Nor  will  it  avail  to 
fay,  the  Will  is  governed  by  the  Judgment, 
or  determined  by  the  Objcdt,  while,  in 
every  fudden  common  Caufe,  I  cannot 
difcern  nor  abftrad:  the  Decree  of  the 
Judgment  frgm  the  Command  of  the  Will ; 

while 
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D  I A  L.  while  I  know  the  fenfible  Objedt  to  be  ab- 
VII.  folutely  inert:  And laftly,  while  I  am  con- 
fcious  that  I  am  an  adlive  Being,  who  can 
and  do  determine  my  felf.  If  I  Ihould 
fuppofe  things  fplritual  to  be  corporeal, 
or  refine  things  adual  and  real  into  gene- 
ral abftradted  Notions,  or  by  metaphy- 
seal Skill  fplit  things  fimple  and  indivi- 
dual into  manifold  Parts,  I  do  not  know 
what  may  follow :  But  if  I  take  things  as 
they  are,  and  ask  any  plain  untutored 
Man,  whether  he  adls  or  is  free  in  this  or 
that  particular  Adion,  he  readily  affents, 
and  I  as  readily  believe  him  from  what  I 
find  within.  And  thus,  by  an  Indudion 
of  Particulars,  I  may  conclude  Man  to  be 
a  free  Agent,  although  I  may  be  puzzled 
to  define  or  conceive  a  Notion  of  Freedom 
in  general  and  abftradt.  And  if  Man  be 
free,  he  is  plainly  accountable.  But  if  you 
fhall  define,  abflradl,  fuppofe,  and  it  fhall 
follow  that  according  to  your  Definitions, 
Abftradtions,  and  Suppofitions,  there  can 
be  no  ^'reedpm  in  Man,  and  you  fhall 
thence  infer  that  he  is  not  accountable,  I 
fhall  make  bold  to  depart  from  your  me- 
taphyfical  abllraaed  Senfe,  and  appeal  to 
the  common  Senfe  of  Mankind, 

XXII.  If  we  confider  the  Notions  that 
obtain  in  the  World  of  Guilt  and  Merit, 
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Praife  and  Blame,  accountable  and  unac-D  i  al. 
countable,  we  fhall  find  the  common  Que-  VII. 
ftion  in  order  to  applaud  or  cenfure,  ac-^ 
quit  or  condemn  a  Man,  is,  whether  he 
did  fuch  an  Adlon?  and  whether  he  was 
himfelf  when  he  did  it?  which  comes  to 
the  fame  thing.  It  fliould  feem  therefore 
that  in  the  ordinary  Commerce  of  Man- 
kind, any  Perfon  is  efteemed  accountable 
fimply  as  he  is  an  Agent.  And  though 
you  {hould  tell  me  that  Man  is  inaftive, 
and  that  the  fenfible  Objeds  acft  upon  him, 
yet  my  own  Experience  affures  me  of  the 
contrary.  I  know  I  adt,  and  what  I  adl  I 
am  accountable  for.  And  if  this  be  true, 
the  Foundation  of  Religion  and  Morality 
remains  unfhaken.  Religion,  I  fay,  is  con- 
cerned no  farther  than  that  Manihouldbe 
accountable:  And  this  he  is  according  to 
my  Senfe,  and  the  common  Senfe  of  the 
World,  if  he  ads  :  and  that  he  doth  ad  is 
felf  evident.  The  Grounds,  therefore,  and 
Ends  of  Religion  are  fecured:  whether 
your  philofophic  Notion  of  LiJDerty  agrees 
with  Man's  Adions  or  no  -,  and  whether 
his  Adions  are  certain  or  contingent;  the 
Queftion  being  not  whether  he  did  it  v/ith 
a  Free  Will  ?  or  what  determined  his  Will  ? 
not,  whether  it  was  certain  or  foreknown 
that  he  would  do  it  ?  but  only  whether  he 
did  it  wilfully?  as  what  muft  entitle  him 

to 
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Dial. to  the  Guilt  or  Merit  of  it.      ALC.  But         : 
VII.   ftill,  the  Queftion  recurs,  whether  Man  ' 

be  Free?    EUPH,    To  determine  this  j 

Queftion,  ought  we  not  firft  to  detefminei 
what  is  rheant  by  the  word  Free?  ALC.  \ 

We  ought.     EUPH.  In  my  Opinion,  a  i 

Man  is  laid  to  be  Free,  fo  far  forth  as  he  i 

can  do  what  he  will.     Is   this  fo,  or  is  ! 

It  not?  ALC,  It  feems  fo.  EUPH.  \ 
Man  therefore  afting  according  to  his 
Will,  is  to  be  accounted  Free.  ALC. 
This  I  admit  to  be  true  in  the  Vulgar 
Senfe.  But  a  Philofopher  goes  higher,  and 
inquires  whether  Man  be  free  to  will? 
EUPH.  That  is,  whether  he  can  will  as 
he  wills?  I  know  not  how  Philofophical 
it  may  be  to  ask  this  Queftion,  but  in 
feems  very  idle.  The  Notions  of  Guilt, 
and  Merit,  Juftice  and  Reward  are  in 
the  Minds  of  Men,  antecedent  to  all  Me- 
taphyfical  Difquifitions:  And  according 
to  thofe  received  natural  Notions,  it  is 
not  doubted  that  Man  is  accountable^ 
that  he  ads,  and  is  felf-determined. 

XXIII.  But  a  Minute  Philofopher  {hall, 
in  virtue  of  wrong  Suppofitions,  confound 
things  moft  evidently  diftindt;  Body,  for 
inftance,  with  Spirit,  Motion  with  Voli- 
tion, Certainty  with  Neceflity;  and  an  Ab^ 
ftrafter  or  Refiner  fhall  fo  analyfe  the  moft 
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fimpie  inftantaneous  Ad:  of  the  Mind,  asDi  al, 
to  diftinguifh  therein  divers  Faculties  and  VII, 
Tendencies,  Principles  and  Operations, 
Caufes  and  Effeds ;  and  having  abftraded, 
fuppofed,  and  reafoncd  upon  Principles 
gratuitous  and  obfcure,  he  v^ill  conclude 
it  is  no  Ad  at  all,  and  Man  no  Agent, 
but  a  Puppet,  or  an  Organ  play'd  on  by  out- 
ward Objeds,  and  his  Will  a  Top  or  a 
Foot- ball.  And  this  paffeth  for  Philofo- 
j)hy  and  Free-thinking.  Perhaps  this  may 
be  what  it  paffeth  for,  but  it  by  no  means 
ieems  a  natural  or  juft  way  of  thinking. 
To  me  it  feems,  that  if  we  begin  from 
Things  particular  and  concrete,  and  thence 
proceed  to  general  Notions  and  Conclu- 
fions,  there  will  be  no  Difficulty  in  this 
Matter.  But  if  we  begin  with  Generali- 
ties, and  lay  our  Foundation  in  abftrad: 
Ideas,  we  fhall  find  our  felves  entangled 
and  loft  in  a  Labyrinth  of  our  own  ma- 
king. I  need  not  obferve,  what  every  one 
muft  fee,  the  ridicule  of  proving  Man  no 
Agent,  and  yet  pleading  for  Free  Thought 
and  Adion,  of  fetting  up  at  once  for  Ad- 
vocates of  Liberty  and  Neceffity.  I  have 
haftily  thrown  together  thefe  Hints  or 
Remarks,  on  what  you  call  a  fundamen- 
tal Article  of  the  Minute  Philofophy,  and 
your  Method  of  proving  it,  which  feems 
to  furnifli  an  admirable  Specimen  of  the 
VoL.IL  O  Sophi- 
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Di  AL.Sophiftry  of  abftraft  Ideas.  If  in  this fum- 
VII.  mary  way  I  have  been  more  dogmatical 
than  became  me,  you  muft  excufe  what 
you  occafioned,  by  decHning  a  joint  and 
leifurely  Examination  of  the  Truth.  ALC. 
I  think  we  have  examined  Matters  fuffi- 
ciently.  CRI,  To  all  you  have  faid  a- 
gainft  humane  Liberty,  it  is  a  fufficient 
Anfwer  to  obferve  that  your  Arguments 
proceed  upon  an  erroneous  Suppolition, 
cither  of  the  Soul's  being  corporeal,  or  of 
abftradl  Ideas :  not  to  mention  other  grofs 
Miftakes  and  gratuitous  Principles.  You 
might  as  well  fuppofe,  that  the  Soul  is 
red  or  blue,  as  that  it  is  folid.  You  might 
as  well  make  the  Will  any  thing  elfe  as 
Motion.  And  whatever  you  infer  from 
fuch  Premifes,  which  (to  fpeak  in  the 
fofteft  manner)  are  neither  proved  nor 
probable,  I  make  no  difficulty  to  rejed:. 
You  diftinguilh  in  all  humane  Adlions  be- 
tween the  laft  Decree  of  the  Judgment 
and  the  Adl  of  the  Will.  You  confound 
Certainty  with  Neceffity :  you  inquire, 
and  your  Inquiry  amounts  to  an  abfurd 
Qiieftion:  whether  Man  can  will  as  he 
wills  ?  As  evidently  true  as  is  this  identi- 
cal Propofition,  fo  evidently  falfe  muft 
that  way  of  thinking  be,  which  led  you 
to  make  a  Queflion  of  it.  You  take  for 
granted,  that  the  Mind  is   i^adive,  but 

that 
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that  Its  Ideas  aft  upon  it:  as  if  the  con-DiAL, 
trary  were  not  evident  to  every  Man  of  VII. 
common  Senfe,  who  cannot  but  know, 
that  it  is  the  Mind  which  confiders  its 
Ideas,  choofes,  rejcds,  examines,  delibe- 
rates, decrees,  in  one  word  adls  about 
them,  and  not  they  about  it.  Upon  the 
whole,  your  Premifes  being  obfcure  and 
falfe,  the  fundamental  Point,  which  you 
pretend  to  demonftrate  fo  many  different 
ways,  proves  neither  Senfe  nor  Truth  in 
any.  And  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
not  need  of  much  Inquiry  to  be  con- 
vinced of  two  Points,  than  which  none 
are  more  evident,  more  obvious,  and 
more  univerfally  admitted  by  Men  of 
all  forts,  learned  or  unlearned^  in  all 
Times  and  Places,  to  wit,  that  Man  adts 
and  is  accountable  for  his  Adions.  What-^ 
ever  Abflraders,  Refiners,  or  Men  pre- 
judiced to  a  falfe  Hypothefis  may  pre- 
tend, it  is,  if  I  miftake  not,  evident  to 
every  thinking  Man  of  common  Senfe, 
that  humane  Minds  are  fo  far  from  be- 
ing Engines  or  Foor-balls,  adled  upon  and 
bandied  about  by  corporeal  Objedls,  with- 
out any  inward  Principle  of  Freedom  or 
Adlion,  that  the  only  original  true  Notions 
that  we  have  of  Freedom,  Agent,  or  Action, 
are  obtained  by  refledling  on  our  felves,and 
the  Operations  of  our  own  Minds.  The 
Singularity  and  Credulity  of  Minute  Phi-» 
O  a  lofo- 
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Di AL.lofophcrs,  who  fuffer  ihemfelves  to  be 
VII.  abufedby  the  Para logifms  of  three  or  four 
eminent  Patriarchs  of  Infidelity  in  the 
laft  Age,  is,  I  think,  not  to  be  matched; 
there  being  no  Inftance  of  bigoted  Super- 
ftition,  the  Ringleaders  whereof  have  been 
able  to  feduce  their  Followers,  more  open- 
ly and  more  widely  from  the  plain  Dic- 
tates of  Nature  and  common  Senfe. 

XXIV.  ALC.  It  has  been  always 
an  Objeftion  againft  the  Difcoverers  of 
Truth,  that  they  depart  from  received 
Opinions.  The  Charadler  of  Singulari- 
ty is  a  Tax  on  Free-thinking:  And  as 
fuch  we  moft  willingly  bear  it,  and  glo- 
ry in  it.  A  Genuine  Philofopher  is  ne- 
ver modeft  in  a  falfe  Senfe,  to  the  pre- 
ferring Authority  before  Reafon,  or  an  old 
and  common  Opinion  before  a  true  one. 
Which  falfe  Modefty,  as  it  difcourages 
Men  from  treading  in  untrodden  Paths, 
or  ftriking  out  new  Light,  is  above  all 
other  Qualities  the  greatcft  Enemy  to  Free- 
thinking.  CRL  Authority  in  difputable 
Points  will  have  its  Weight  with  a  judi- 
cious Mind,  which  yet  will  follow  Evi- 
dence wherever  it  leads.  Without  prefer- 
ring we  may  allow  it  a  good  Second  to 
Reafon.  Your  Gentlemen,  therefore,  of 
the  Minute  Philolophy,  may  fpare  a  World 
of  Common  Place  upon  Reafon^  and  Light, 

and 
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and  Difcoveries.     We  are  not  attached  toD  i  a l. 
Authority  againft  Reafon,  nor  afraid  of   VII. 
untrodden  Paths  that  lead  to  Truth,  and 
are  ready  to  follow  a  new  Light  when  we 
are  fure  it  is  no  ignh  fatuiis,  Reafon  may 
oblige  a  Man  to  believe  againft  his  Incli- 
nations: but  why  fhould  a  Man  quit  fa- 
lutary  Notions  for  others  not   lefs   un- 
reafonable than  pernicious?  YourSchemeSj 
and    Principles,  and  boafted  Demonftra- 
tions  have    been  at    large  propofed  and 
examined.     You  have  (liifted  your   No- 
tions,   fuccefiively    retreated    from    one 
Scheme  to  another,  and  in  the  End  renoun- 
ced them  all.     Your  Objecflions  have  been 
treated  in  the  fame  Manner,  and  with  the 
fame  Event.   If  we  except  all  that  relates 
to   the  Errors  and  Faults  of  particular 
Perfons,    and    Difficulties    which,   frora 
the  Nature  of  Things,  we  are  not  obliged 
to  explain ;  it  is  furprifing  to  fee,  after 
fuch  magnificent  Threats,  how  little  re- 
mains, that  can  amount  to  a  pertinent  Oh- 
jedion  againft  the  Chriftian  Religion.What 
you  have  produced  has  been  tried  by  the 
fair   Teft   of  Reafon.:    and  though  you 
fhould  hope  to  prevail  by  Ridicule  when 
you  cannot  by  Reafon,  yet  in  the  upftiot 
I  apprehend  you  will  find  it  imprailicable 
to  deftroy  all  Senfe  of  Religion.     Make 
your  Countrymen  ever  fo  vicious,  igno- 
Qj  rant,^ 
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Dial. rant,  and  profane,  Men  will  flill  be  dif- 
VII.    pofed  to  look  up  to  a  fupreme  Being.  Reli^ 

V^Npw  gion,  right  or  wrong,  will  fubfift  in  fome 
Shape  or  other,  and  fome  Worfhip  there 
will  furely  be  either  of  God  or  the  Crea- 
ture. As  for  your  Ridicule,  can  any  thing 
be  more  ridiculous,  than  to  fee  the  moft 
unmeaning  Men  of  the  Age  fet  up  for 
Free-thinkers,  Men  fo  ftrong  in  AfTertion, 
and  yet  fo  weak  in  Argument;  Advocates 
for  Freedom  introducing  a  Fatality,  Pa- 
triots trampling  on  the  Laws  of  their 
Country,  and  Pretenders  to  Virtue,  de- 
ftroying  the  Motives  of  it  ?  Let  any  im- 
partial Man  but  caft  an  Eye  on  the  Opi- 
nionspf  the  Minute  Philofophers,  and  then 
fay  if  any  thing  can  be  more  ridiculous, 
than  to  believe  fuch  things,  and  at  the 
fame  time  laugh  at  Credulity. 

XXV.  L  TS,  Say  what  you  will,  we 
have  the  Laughers  on  our  fide :  And  as  for 
your  Reafoning  I  take  it  to  be  another 
Name  for  Sophiftry.  CRI,  And  I  fup- 
pofe  by  the  fame  Rule  you  take  your  own 
Sophifms  for  Arguments.  To  fpeak 
plainly,  I  know  no  fort  of  Sophifm  that 
is  not  employed  by  Minute  Philofophers 
againft  Religion.  They  are  guilty  of  a 
Petitio  Principiiy  in  taking  for  granted 
that  we  believe  Contradidions  5    oi  non 
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Caufa  pro  Caitfa,  in  affirming  that  uncha-  Dial. 
ritable  Feuds  and  Difcords  are  the  EfFeds  VII. 
of  Chriftianity ;  of  Igiioratio  ele?jchiy  in 
expeding  Demonftration  where  we  pre- 
tend only  to  Faith.  If  I  was  not  afraid  to 
offend  the  Delicacy  of  polite  Ears,  nothing 
were  eafier  than  to  affign  Inflances  of 
every  kind  of  Sophifm,  which  would  fhew 
how  skilful  your  own  Philofophers  are  in. 
the  Pradtice  of  that  Sophiftry  you  im- 
pute to  others.  EUPH,  For  my  own 
part,  if  Sophiftry  be  the  Art  or  Faculty 
of  deceiving  other  Men,  I  muft  acquit 
thefe  Gentlemen  of  it.  They  feem  to 
have  led  me  a  Progrefs  through  Atheifm, 
Libertinifm,  Enthufiafm,  Fatalifm,  ^  not 
to  convince  me  of  the  Truth  of  any  of 
them,  fo  much  as  to  confirm  me  in  my 
own  way  of  thinking.  They  have  ex- 
pofed  their  fairy  Ware  not  to  cheat  but 
divert  us.  As  I  know  them  to  be  pro- 
feffed  Mafters  of  Ridicule,  fo  in  a  ferious 
Senfe  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  them. 
jiLC.  You  do  not  know  what  to  make 
of  us !  I  fhould  be  forry  you  did.  He 
muft  be  a  fuperficial  Philofopher  that  is 
foon  fathomed. 

XXVI.  CRL  The  ambiguous  Charader 

is,  it  feems,  the  fure  way  to  Fame  and  Efteem 

in  the  learned  World,  as  it  ftands  confti- 
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DiAL.tuted  at  prefent.  When  the  Ingenious 
VII.  Reader  is  at  a  Lofs  to  determine  whe- 
ther his  Author  be  Atheift  or  Deift  or 
Polytheift,  Stoic  or  Epicurean,  Sceptic  or 
Dogmatiil,  Infidel  or  Enthuiiaft,  in  jeft 
or  in  earneft,  he  concludes  him  without 
Hefitation  to  be  aenigmatical  and  pro- 
found. In  faft,  it  is  true  of  the  moft 
admired  Writers  of  the  Age,  That  no 
Man  alive  can  tell  what  to  make  of  them, 
or  what  they  would  be  at.  ALC,  We 
have  among  us  Moles  that  dig  deep  under 
Ground,  and  Eagles  that  foar  out  of 
fight.  We  can  adt  all  Parts  and  become  all 
Opinions,  putting  them  on  or  off  with  great 
freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour.  EUPH,  It 
feems  then  you  are  a  Pair  of  infcrutable, 
unfathomable,  fafhionable  PhilofophersJ 
ALC,  It  cannot  be  denied.  EUPH.  But, 
I  remember,  you  fet  gut  with  an  open 
dogmatical  Air,  and  talked  of  plain  Prin- 
ciples and  evident  Reafoning,  promifcd  to 
make  things  as  clear  as.  Noon-day,  to  ex- 
tirpate wrong  Notions  a^nd  plant  right  ia 
their  flead.  Sooji  afcer,  you  began  to  re- 
cede from  your  firft  Notions  and  adopt 
others:  you  advanced  one  while  and  re- 
treated another,  yielded  and  retraced,  faid 
and  unfaid:  Andafter  having  followed  you 
through  fo  m^ny  untrodden  Paths  and  in- 
tricate Maz^s  \  find  nay  felf  never  the 
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nearer.  ALC.  Did  we  not  tell  you  thcDiAL. 
Gentlemen  of  our  Sedl  are  great  Profi-  VII. 
cients  in  Raillery?  EUPH,  But,  me- 
thinks,  it  is  a  vain  Attempt,  for  a  plait> 
Man  of  any  fettled  Belief  or  Principles  tQ 
engage  with  fuch  llippery,  fugitive,  chan- 
geable Philofophers>  It  feems  as  if  a 
Man  fhould  ftand  ftill  in  the  fame  place, 
while  his  Adverfary  choofes  and  changes 
his  Situation,  has  full  Range  and  Liberty  to 
traverfe  the  Field,  and  attack  him  on  all 
Sides  and  in  all  Shapes,  from  a  nearer  or 
farther  diflance,  on  Horfe-back  or  on  Foot, 
in  light  or  heavy  Armour,  in  clofe  Fight 
or  with  miffive  Weapons.  ALC,  It  muft 
be  owned,  a  Gentleman  hath  great  Ad- 
vantage over  a  ftrait-laced  Pedant  or  Bi- 
got. EUPH.  But  after  all,  what  am  I  the 
better  for  the  Converfation  of  two  fuch 
knowing  Gentlemen  ?  I  hoped  to  have  un- 
learned  my  Errors,  and  to  have  learned 
Truths  from  you,  but,  to  my  great  Dif- 
appointment,  I  do  not  find  that  I  am 
either  untaught  or  taught.  ALC.  To 
unteach  Men  their  Prejudices  is  a  difficult 
Task :  And  this  muft  firft  be  done,  before 
we  can  pretend  to  teach  them  the  Truth. 
Befides,  we  have  at  prefent  no  Time  to 
prove  and  argue.  EUPH.  But  fuppofe. 
my  Mind  white  Paper,  and  without  be- 
ing at  any  Pains  to  extirpate  my  Opini- 
ons 
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DiAL.ons,  or  prove  your  own,  only  fay  what 
VII.  you  would  write  thereon,  or  what  you 
would  teach  me  in  cafe  I  were  teachable. 
Be  for  once  in  earneft,  and  let  me  know 
fome  one  Conclufion  of  yours  before  we 
part:  or  I  fliall  intreat  Crito  to  violate 
the  Laws  of  Hofpitality  towards  thofe, 
who  have  violated  the  Laws  of  Philofo- 
phy,  by  hanging  out  falfe  Lights  to  one 
benighted  in  Ignorance  and  Error.  I  ap- 
peal to  you  (faid  he  turning  to  Crito) 
whether  thefe  Philofophical  Knight- 
crrants  fhould  not  be  confined  in  this 
Caftle  of  yours,  till  they  make  Repara- 
tion. Euphranor  has  Reafon,  faid  Crito^ 
and  my  Sentence  is  that  you  remain  here 
in  durance,  till  you  have  done  fomething 
towards  fatisfying  the  Engagement  I  am 
under,  having  promifed,  he  fhould  know 
your  Opinions  from  your  felves,  which 
you  alfo  agreed  to. 

XXVII.  ALC,  Since  it  muft  be  fo,  I 
will  now  reveal  what  I  take  to  be  the  Sum 
and  Subftance,  the  grand  Arcanum  and 
ultimate  Conclufion  of  our  Seft,  and  that 
intwo Words,  nANTA  TnOAH^IS, 
CRI,  You  are  then  a  downright  Sceptic. 
But,  Sceptic  as  you  are,  you  own  it,  proba- 
ble there  is  a  God,  certain  that  the  Chriftian 
Jleligion  is  ufeful^  poffible  it  may  be  true, 
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certain  that  if  it  be,theMinutePhilofophersD  i  al. 
are  in  a  bad  way.  This  being  the  Cafe,  how  VII. 
can  it  be  queftioned  what  Courfe  a  wife 
Man  (hould  take  ?  Whether  the  Princi- 
ples of  Chriftians  or  Infidels  are  trueft 
may  be  made  a  Queftion,  but  which  are 
fafeft  can  be  none.  Certainly  if  you  doubt 
of  all  Opinions  you  muft  doubt  of  your 
own  :  and  then,  for  ought  you  know,  the 
Chriftian  may  be  true.  The  more  doubt, 
the  more  room  there  is  for  Faith,  a 
Sceptic  of  all  Men  having  the  leafl:  Right 
to  demand  Evidence.  But,  whatever  Un- 
certainty there  may  be  in  other  Points, 
thus  much  is  certain  :  either  there  is  or  is 
not  a  God:  there  is  or  is  not  a  Revelation : 
Man  either  is  or  is  not  an  Agent :  the  Soul 
is  or  is  not  Immortal.  If  the  Negatives  are 
not  fure,  the  Affirmatives  are  poffible.  If  the 
Negatives  are  improbable,  the  Affimatives 
are  probable.  In  Proportion,  as  any  of 
your  ingenious  Men  finds  himfelf  unable 
to  prove  any  one  of  thefe  Negatives,  he 
hath  grounds  to  fufped:  he  may  be  mif- 
taken.  A  Minute  Philofopher,  therefore, 
that  would  adt  a  confiftent  part,  fhould 
have  the  Diffidence,  the  Modefty,  and  the 
Timidity,  as  well  as  the  Doubts,  of  a 
Sceptic  y  not  pretend  to  an  Ocean  of  Light, 
and  then  lead  us  to  an  Abyfs  of  Darknefs. 
If  I  have  any  Notion  of  Ridicule,    this 
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is  mofl  ridiculous.  But  your  ridiculing 
what,  for  ought  you  know,  may  be  true, 
I  can  make  no  Senfe  of  it.  It  is  neither 
adting  as  a  wife  Man  with  regard  to  your 
own  Intereft,  nor  as  a  good  Man  with 
Regard  to  that  of  your  Country. 

XXVIII.    'Tiilly   faith  fomewhere,  ant 
undique   religionem   tolle   aut  ufquequaque 
conferva.:.  Either  let  us  have  no  Religion 
at  all,  or  let  it  be  refpeded.   If  any  fingle 
Inftance  can  be  fhewn  of  a    People  that 
ever  profpered  without  fome  Religion,  or 
if  there  be  any  Religion  better  than  the 
Chriftian,  propofe  it  in  the  grand  Aflem- 
bly  of  the  Nation  to  change  our  Conftitu- 
tion,  and  either  live  without  Religion,  or 
introduce  that  new  Religion.     A  Sceptic, 
as  well  as  other  Men,  is  Member  of  a  Com- 
munity, and  can  diftinguifli  between  Good 
and  Evil,  Natural  or  Political.     Be  this 
then  his  Guide  as  a  Patriot,  though  he 
b€  no  Chriftian.    Or,  if  he  doth  not  pre- 
tend even  to  this  Difcernment,  let  him  not 
pretend  to  corredl  or  alter  what  he  knows 
nothing  of:    Neither  let  hirn  that  only 
doubts  behave  as  if  he  could  demonftrate. 
Timagora^    is    wont    to  fay,    I  find  my 
Country  in  polleifion  of  certain  Tenets: 
they  appear  to  have  an  ufeful  Tendency, 
and,  as  fuch,  are  encouraged  by  the  Le- 
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giflature  :  they  make  a  main  part  of  ourD  i  al. 
Conftitution :  I  do  not  find  thefe  Innova-  VII. 
tors  can  difprove  them,  or  fubftitute  things 
more  ufefiil  and  certain  in  their  flead  : 
out  of  Regard  therefore  to  the  Good  of 
Mankind,  and  the  Laws  of  my  Country,  I 
fhall  aquiefce  in  them.  I  do  not  fay  7/*- 
magoras  is  a  Chriftian,  but  I  reckon  him  a 
Patriot.  Not  to  inquire  in  a  Point  of  fo 
great  Concern  is  Folly,  but  it  is  ftill  a 
higher  degree  of  Folly  to  condemn  without, 
inquiring.  Lyfides  feemed  heartily  tired 
of  this  Converfation.  It  is  now  late,  faid 
he  to  AlciphroJj,  and  all  things  are  ready 
for  our  Departure^  Every  one  hath  his 
own  way  of  thinking:  and  it  is  as  im- 
poffible  for  me  to  adopt  another  Man's, 
as  to  make  his  Complexion  and  Features 
mine.  Alciphro?i  pleaded  that,  having 
complied  with  Eiifhranor^  Conditions, 
they  were  now  at  Liberty  :  And  Euphra- 
nor  anfwered  that,  all  he  defired  having 
been  to  know  their  Tenets,  he  had  nothing 
further  to  pretend. 

XXIX.  The  Philofophers  being  gone, 
I  obferved  to  Crtto  hov/  unaccontable  it 
was,  that  Men  fo  cafy  to  confute  Ihould 
yet  be  fo  difficult  to  convince.  This,  fiid 
Crito^  is  accounted  for  by  Ariflotlt\  who 
tells  us  that  Arguments  have  not  an  Ef- 
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Dial,  fed:  on  all  Men,  but  only  on  them  whofe 
VIL  Minds  are   prepared  by  Education   and 

v.^'Y'^^  Cuftom,  as  Land  is  for  Seed  *.  Make  a 
Point  never  fo  clear,  it  is  great  odds,  that 
a  Man,  whofe  Habits  and  the  Bent  of 
whofe  Mind  lie  a  contray  way,  fhall  be 
unable  to  comprehend  it.  So  weak  a 
thing  is  Reafon  in  Competition  with  In- 
clination. I  replied,  this  Anfwer  might 
hold  with  refped:  to  other  Perfons  and 
other  Times  :  but  when  the  Queftion  was 
of  inquifitive  Men,  in  an  Age  wherein 
Reafon  was  fo  much  cultivated,  and  Think- 
ing fo  much  in  Vogue,  it  did  not  feem 
fatisfadory.  I  have  known  it  remarked, 
faid  CritOy  by  a  Man  of  much  Obferva- 
tion,  that  in  the  prefent  Age  Thinking 
is  more  talk'd  of  but  lefs  pradifed  than  in 
ancient  times :  and  that  fince  the  Revival 
of  Learning,  Men  have  read  much  and 
wrote  much,  but  thought  little:  info- 
much  that  with  us  to  think  clofely  and 
juftly  is  the  leaft  part  of  a  learned  Man, 
and  none  at  all  of  a  polite  Man.  The 
Free-thinkers,  it  muft  be  owned,  make 
great  Pretenfions  to  Thinking,  and  yet 
they  fhew  but  little  Exadnefs  in  it.  A 
lively  Man,  and  what  the  World  calls 
a  Man  of  Senfe  are  often  deftitute  of 
this  Talent  >  which  is  not  a  mere  Gift 
*  Ethic,  ad  Nicom.  L  lo.  c.  9. 
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of  Nature,  but  muft  be  improved  andDiAL* 
perfected,  by  much  Attention  and  Exer-  VII. 
cife  on  very  different  Subjeds ;  a  thing  of  L/VNJ 
more  Pains  and  Time  than  the  hafty  Men 
of  Parts  in  our  Age  care  to  take.  Such 
were  the  Sentiments  of  a  judicious  Friend 
of  mine :  And,  if  you  are  not  already 
fufficiently  convinced  of  thefe  Truths, 
you  need  only  call  an  Eye  on  the  dark 
and  confufed,  but  neverthelefs  admired. 
Writers  of  this  famous  Sedl :  And  then 
you  will  be  able  to  judge,  whether  thofe 
who  are  led  by  Men  of  fuch  wrong 
Heads  can  have  very  good  ones  of  their 
own.  Such,  for  inftance,  was  Spinofa^ 
the  great  Leader  of  our  modern  Infidels, 
in  whom  are  to  be  found  many  Schemes 
and  Notions  much  admired  and  followed 
of  late  Years:  Such  as  undermining  Reli- 
gion,- under  the  Pretence  of  vindicating 
and  explaining  it:  The  maintaining  it 
not  neceflary  to  believe  in  Chrift  accord- 
ing to  the  Flefli :  The  perfuading  Men  that 
Miracles  are  to  be  underflood  only  in  a 
fpiritual  and  allegorical  Senfe:  That  Vice 
is  not  fo  bad  a  thing  as  we  are  apt  to 
think:  That  Men  are  mere  Machines 
impelled  by  fatal  Neceffity.  I  have  heard, 
faid  I,  Spijioja  reprefented  as  a  Man  of 
clofe  Argument  and  Demonftration.  He 
did,   replied   Crito^  demonftrate:    but  it 
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was  after  fuch  a  manner,  as  any  one  mzf 
demonftrate  any  thing.  Allow  a  Man  the 
Privilege  to  make  his  own  Definitions 
of  common  Words,  and  it  will  be  no  hard 
matter  for  him  to  infer  Conclufions, 
which  in  one  Senfe  ihall  be  true  and  in 
another  falfe,  at  once  feeming  Paradoxes 
and  manifeft  Truifms.  For  Example,  let 
but  Spinofa  define  natural  Right  to  be 
natural  Power,  and  he  will  eafily  de- 
monftrate, that  whatever  a  Man  can  do 
he  hath  a  right  to  do  *.  Nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  the  Folly  of  this  Proceeding : 
but  our  Pretenders  to  the  lumen /tecum  are 
fo  paffionately  prejudiced  againft  Reli- 
gion, as  to  fwallow  the  groffeft  Nonfenfe 
and  Sophiftry  of  weak  and  wicked  Writers 
for  Demonftration. 

XXX.  AndfogreataNoifedothefeMen 
make,  with  their  thinking,  reafoning,  and 
demonftrating,  as  to  prejudice  fome  well- 
meaning  Perfons  againft  all  Ufe  and  Im=" 
provement  of  Reafon.  Honeft  Demea^  ha- 
ving feen  a  Neighbour  of  his  ruined  by  the 
Vices  of  a  Free-thinking  Son,  contrafted 
fuch  a  Prejudice  againft  Thinking,  that 
be  would  not  fuffer  his  own  to  read  Ru- 
clidy  being  told  it  might  teach  him  to 
think;  till  a  Friend  convinced  him  the 

*  Tra^at.  Politic,  c.  2, 
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epidemical  Diftemper  was  not  Thinking,  Di  au 
but  only  the  Want  and  Affedation  of  it.  VII. 
I  know  an  eminent  Free-thinker,  who  ne- 
ver goes  to  bed,  without  a  Gallon  of  Wine 
in  his  Belly,  and  is  fure  to  replenifh  be- 
fore the  Fumes  are  off  his  Brain,  by  which 
means  he  has  not  had  one  fober  Thought 
thefe  {even  Years ;  another,  that  would  not 
for  the  World  lofe  the  Privilege  and  Re- 
putation of  Free-thinking,  who  games  all 
Night,  and  lies  in  Bed  all  Day:  And  as 
for  the  Outlide  or  Appearance  of  Thought 
in  that  meagre  Minute  Ph'ilofophcr  liycus^ 
it  is  an  Effeft,  not  of  thinking,  but  of  car- 
king,  cheating^  and  writing  in  an  Office. 
Strange,  faid  he,  that  fuch  Men  fhould 
fet  up  for  Free-thinkers !  But  it  is  yet  more 
ftrange  that  other  Men  fhould  be  out  of 
Conceit  with  Thinking  and  Reafoning,  for 
the  fake  of  fuch  Pretenders.  I  anfwered, 
that  fome  good  Men  conceived  an  Oppo- 
fition  between  Reafon  and  Religion^  Faith 
and  Knowledge,  Nature  and  Graces  and 
that,  confequently,  the  way  to  promote 
Religion  was  to  quench  the  Light  of 
Nature,  and  difcourage  all  rational  In- 
quiry. 

XXXI.  How  tight  the  Intentions  of 
thefe  Men  may  be,  replied  CnV^^  I  fhall 
not  fay  3  but  furely  their  Notions  are  very 
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wrong.  Can  any  thing  be  more  diflionoUf- 
able  to  Religion,  than  the  reprefenting  it 
as  an  unreafonable,  unnatural,  ignorant  In- 
ftitution?  God  is  the  Father  of  all  Lights, 
whether  natural  or  revealed.  Natural  Con- 
cupifcence  is  one  thing,  and  the  Light  of 
Nature  another.  You  cannot  therefore  argue 
from  the  former  againft  the  latter :  Neither 
can  you  from  Science  falfly  fo  called, 
againft  real  Knowledge.  Whatever  there- 
fore is  faid  of  the  one  in  Holy  Scripture 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  of  the  other.  I  in- 
fifted  that  Humane  Learning  in  the  Hands 
of  Divines,  had,  from  time  to  time,  cre- 
ated great  Difputes  and  Divifions  in  the 
Church.  As  abftraded  Metaphyfics,  re- 
plied Crito,  have  always  had  a  Tendency 
to  produce  Difputes  among  Chriftians,  as 
well  as  other  Men ;  fo  it  fliould  feem  that 
genuine  Truth  and  Knowledge  would  al- 
lay this  Humour,  which  makes  Men  fa- 
crifice  the  undifputed  Duties  of  Peace  and 
Charity  to  difputable  Notions.  After  all, 
faid  I,  whatever  may  be  faid  for  Reafon, 
it  is  plain,  the  Sceptics  and  Infidels  of  the 
Age  are  not  to  be  cured  by  it.  I  will  not 
dilpute  this  Point,  faid  Critoi  in  order  to 
cure  a  Diftemper,  you  Ihould  confider 
what  produced  it.  Had  Men  reafoned 
themfelves  into  a  wrong  Opinion,  one 
might  hope  to  reafon  them  out  of  it.  But 
5  this 
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tills  IS  not  theCafej  the  Infidelity  of moflDi  a l« 
Minute  Philofophers  feeming  an  EfFedt  of  VII. 
very  different  Motives  from  Thought  and' 
Reafon.  Little  Incidents,  Vanity,  Dif-^ 
guftjHumouf,  Inclination,without  the  leaft 
AfTiftance  from  Reafon,  are  often  known 
to  make  Infidels.  Where  the  general  Ten- 
dency of  a  Docflrine  is  difagreeable,  the 
Mind  is  prepared  to  relifli  and  improve 
every  thing  that  with  the  leafl  Pretence 
leems  to  make  againft  it.  Hence  the 
coarfe  Manners  of  a  Country  Curate,  the 
polite  Manners  of  a  Chaplain,  the  Wit  of 
a  Minute  Philofopher,  a  Jeft,  a  Song,  a 
Tale  can  ferve  inftead  of  a  Reafon  for  In- 
fidelity. Bupalus  preferred  a  Rake  in 
the  Church,  and  then  made  ufe  of  him 
as  an  Argument  againft  it.  Vice,  Indo- 
lence, FadVion,  and  Fafhion,  produce 
Minute  Philofophers,  and  mere  Petulancy 
not  a  few.  Who  then  can  expedt  a  thing 
fo  irrational  and  capricious  fliould  yield  to 
Reafon  ?  It  may,  neverthelefs,  be  worth 
while  to  argue  againft  fuch  Men,  and  ex- 
pofe  their  Fallacies,  if  not  for  their  own 
fake,  yet  for  the  fake  of  others ;  as  it  may 
lefl'en  their  Credit,  and  prevent  the  growth 
of  their  Se6t^  by  removing  a  Prejudice  in 
their  Favour,  which  fometimes  inclines 
others  as  well  as  themfelves  to  think 
they  have  made  a  Monopoly  of  Humane 
Reafon,  P  z  XXXIL 
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Dial.  XXXII.  The  moft  general  Pretext  which 
VII.  looks  like  Reafon^  is  taken  from  the  Va- 
riety of  Opinions  about  Religion.  This 
is  a  refting  Stone  to  a  lazy  and  fuperfi- 
cial  Mind.  But  one  of  more  Spirit  and 
a  jufter  way  of  Thinking,  makes  it  a  Step 
whence  he  looks  about,  and  proceeds  to 
examine,  and  compare  the  differing  Infti- 
tutions  of  Rehgion.  He  will  obferve,  which 
of  thefe  is  the  moft  fublime  and  rational 
in  its  Dodlrines,  moft  venerable  in  its 
Myfteries,  moft  ufeful  in  its  Precepts,  moft 
decent  in  its  Worihip?  Which  createth 
the  nobleft  Hopes,  and  moft  worthy  Views  ? 
He  will  confider  their  Rife  and  Progrefs : 
which  oweth  leaft  to  Humane  Arts  or 
Arms  ?  Which  flatters  the  Senfes  and  grofs 
Inclinations  of  Men  ?  Which  adorns  and 
improves  the  moft  excellent  Part  of  our 
Nature  ?  Which  hath  been  propagated  in 
the  moft  wonderful  Manner  ?  Which  hath 
furmounted  the  greateft  Difficulties,  or 
fhew'd  the  moft  difinterefted  Zeal  and 
Sincerity  in  its  ProfelTors  ?  He  will  in- 
quire, which  beft  accords  withNatureand 
Hiftory  ?  He  will  confider,  what  favours 
of  the  World,  and  what  looks  like  Wif- 
dom  from  above  ?  He  will  be  careful  to 
feparate  Humane  Allay  from  that  which 
is  Divine;  and  upon  the  whole,  form  his 
Judgment  like  a  reafonable  Free-thinker. 

But 
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But  inftcad  of  taking  fuch  a  rational  Courfe,  Dial, 
one  of  thofe  hafty  Sceptics  {hall  conclude  VIL 
without  demurring,  there  is  no  Wifdom 
in  Politics,  no  Honefty  in  Dealings,  no 
Knowledge  in  Philofophy,  no  Truth  in 
Religion:  And  all  by  one  and  the  fame 
fort  of  Inference,  from  the  numerous 
Examples  of  Folly,  Knavery,  Ignorance, 
and  Error,  which  are  to  be  met  with  ia 
the  World.  But,  as  thofe  who  are  un- 
knowing in  every  thing  elfe,  imagine 
themfelves  Iharpiighted  in  Religion,  this 
learned  Sophifm  is  ofteneft  levelled  againft 
Chriftianity. 

XXXIII.  In  my  Opinion,  he  that  would 
convince  an  Infidel  who  can  be  brought  ta 
Reafon,  ought  in  the  firft  place  clearly  to 
convince  him  of  the  Being  of  a  God,  it 
feeming  tome,  that  any  Man  wha  is  real- 
ly a  Theift,  cannot  be  an  Enemy  to  the 
Chriflian  Religion  :  And  that  the  Igno- 
rance or  Disbelief  of  this  fundamental 
Point,  is  that  which  at  bottom  conftitutes 
the  Minute  Philofopher.  I  imagine  they, 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  great  Au- 
thors in  the  Minute  Philofophy,  need  not 
be  told  of  this.  The  Being  of  a  God  is  capable 
of  clear  Proof,  and  a  proper  Object  of  Hu- 
mane Reafon :  whereas  theMyfteries  of  his 
Nature,  and  indeed  whatever  there  is  of 
P  ^  Myftery 
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D I  AL.Myftery  in  Religion,  to  endeavour  to  ex- 
VII.     plain  and  prove  by  Reafon,  is   a  vain  At- 
tempt. It  is  fufficient  if  we  can  fhew  there 
is  nothing   abfurd  or   repugnant   in   our 
Belief  of  thofe  Points,  and,  inftead  of  fra- 
ming Hypothefes  to  explain  them,  we  ufe 
our   Reafon  only  for  anfwering   the  Ob- 
jecflions,  brought   againft  them.     But  on 
all  Occafions,  we  ought  to  diftinguifh  the 
ferious,  modeft,  ingenuous  Man  of  Senfe, 
who  hath  Scruples   about  Religion,  and 
behaves   like  a  prudent  Man   in  doubt, 
from  the  Minute  Philofophers,  thofe  pro- 
fane and  conceited  Men,  who  muft  needs 
profelyte  others   to    their    own  Doubts. 
When  one  of  this  Stamp  prefents  himfelf, 
we  fhould  confider  what  Species  he  is  of; 
Whether  a  lirft  or  a  fecond-hand  Philo- 
fopher,  a  Libertine,  Scorner,  or  Sceptic? 
Each    Charafter    requiring     a    peculiar 
Treatment.     Some  Men  are  too  ignorant 
to  be  humble,  without  which   there  can 
be  no  Docility :  But  though  a  Man  muft 
in  fome  Degree  have  Thought,  and  con- 
iidered  to  be  capable  of  being  convinced, 
yet  it  is  poffible  the  moft  ignorant  may  be 
laugh'd  out  of  his  Opinions.     I  knew  a 
Woman  of  Senfe   reduce    two    Minute 
Philofophers,  who  had  long  been  a  Nu- 
fance  to  the  Neighbourhood,    by  taking 
her  Cue  from  their  predominant  Affefta- 

tions. 
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tions.     The  one  fet  np  for  the  moft  in-Di  al. 
credulous  Man  upon  Earth,  the  other  for    VII. 
the  moft  unbounded  Freedom.     She  ob-  ^<-<v^^ 
fcrved  to  the  firft,  that  he  who  had  Cre- 
duHty  fufficient  to  truft  the  moft  valuable 
Things,  his  Life  and  Fortune,  to  his  A- 
pothecary  and  Lawyer,  ridiculoufly  affec- 
ted the  Charader  of  Incredulous,  by  refu- 
fing  to  truft  his  Soul,  a  Thing  in  his  own 
Account  but  a  mere  Trifle,  tohisParifti- 
Prieft.     The  other,  being  what  you  call 
a  Beau,  (he  made  fenfible  how  abfolute 
a  Slave  he  was  in  point  of  Drefs,  to  him 
the  moft  important  thing  in  the  World, 
while  he  was  earneftly  contending  for  a 
Liberty  of  Thinking,  with  which  he  ne- 
ver troubled  his   Head :  and  how  much 
more  it  concerned  and  became  him  to 
alTert  an  Independency  on  Faftiion,  and 
obtain   Scope   for  his  Genius,  where  it 
was  beft  qualified  to  exert  it  felf.     The 
Minute  Philofophers  at  firft  hand  are  very 
few,    and  confidered    in  themfelves,    of 
fmall  Confequence :  But  their  Followers, 
who  pin  their  Faith  upon  them,  are  nu- 
merous, and  not  lefs  confident  than  cre- 
dulous; there  being  fomething  in  the  Air 
and  Manner  of  thefe  fecond-hand  Philo- 
fophers, very  apt  to  difconcert  a  Man  of 
Gravity  and  Argument,  and  much  more 
difficult  to  be  born  than  the  Weight  of  their 
Objeftions.  P  4  XXXIV, 
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Dial.  XXXIV.  Crifo  having  made  an  cndj 
VII.  Eiiphranor  declared  it  to  be  his  Opinion  : 
that  it  would  much  conduce  to  the  pub- 
lic Benefit,  if,  inflead  of  difcouraging 
Free- thinking,  there  was  erefted  in  the 
midfl  of  this  free  Country  a  Dianoetic 
Academy,  or  Seminary  for  Free-thinkers, 
provided  with  retired  Chambers,  and 
Galleries,  and  (liady  Walks  and  Groves : 
where,  after  feven  Years  fpent  in  Silence 
and  Meditation,  a  Man  might  commence, 
a  genuine  Free-thinker,  and  from  that 
time  forward,  have  Licence  to  think  w^hat 
he  pleafed,  and  a  Badge  to  diftinguifli  him 
from  Counterfeits.  In  good  earneft,  faid 
Crito^  I  imagine  that  Thinking  is  the 
great  Defideratiun  of  the  prefent  Age  : 
and  that  the  real  Caufe  of  whatever  is 
amifs,  may  juflly  be  reckoned  the  general 
Negled  of  Education,  in  thofe  who  need 
it  moil,  the  People  of  Fafhion.  What 
can  be  expeded  where  thofe  who  have 
the  mod  Influence,  have  the  leaft  Senfe, 
and  thofe  who  are  fure  to  be  followed, 
fet  the  worfl:  Example  ?  Where  Youth  fo 
uneducated  are  yet  fo  forward?  Where 
Modefty  is  efteemed  Pufillanimity,  and 
a  Deference  to  Years,  Knowledge,  Reli- 
gion, Laws,  want  of  Senfe  and  Spirit? 
Such  untimely  Growth  of  Genius  would 
not  have  been   valued  or  encouraged  by 

the 
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the  wife  Men  of  Antiquity;  whofe  Sen-Di  al, 
timents  on  this  Point  are  fo  ill  fuited  to  VII. 
the  Genius  of  our  Times,  that  it  is  to  be 
feared  modern  Ears  could  not  bear  them. 
But,  however  ridiculous  fuch  Maxims 
might  feem  to  our  Britifh  Youth,  who 
are  fo  capable  and  fo  forward  to  try  Ex- 
periments and  mend  the  Conftitution  of 
their  Country :  I  believe  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  Men  of  Senfe,  that  if  the  Go- 
verning part  of  Mankind  would  in  thefe 
Days,  for  Experiment's  fake,  confider 
themfelves  in  that  old  Homerical  Light 
as  Paftors  of  the  People;  whofe  Duty  it 
was  to  improve  their  Flock,  they  would 
foon  find  that  this  is  to  be  done  by  an 
Education  very  different  from  the  Mo- 
dern, and  otherguefs  Maxims  than  thofe 
of  the  Minute  Philofophy.  If  our  Youth 
were  really  inured  to  Thought  and  Re- 
flection, and  an  Acquaintance  with  the 
excellent  Writers  of  Antiquity :  we  fhould 
foon  fee  that  licentious  Humour,  vul- 
garly called  Free-thinkings  banifhed  from 
the  Prefence  of  Gentlemen,  together  with 
Ignorance  and  ill  Tafte:  which  as  they 
are  infeparable  from  Vice,  fo  Men  fol- 
low Vice  for  the  fake  of  Pleafure,  and 
fly  from  Virtue  through  an  Abhorrence 
of  Pain.  Their  Minds  therefore  be- 
times fhould  be   formed  and  accuflomed 

to 
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Dial. to  receive  Pleafure  and  Pain  from  proper 
VII.  Objefts,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  to 
have  their  Inclinations  and  Averfions 
rightly  placed.  KaAw?  X'^^^v  ii  julktSv. 
This,  according  to  Plato  and  Arijiotle^ 
was  the  o^G/}  'mcuS'^ix^  the  right  Educa- 
tion *.  And  thofe  who,  in  their  own 
Minds,  their  Health,  or  their  Fortunes, 
feel  the  curfed  Effeds  of  a  wrong  one, 
would  do  well  to  confider,  they  cannot 
better  make  amends  for  what  was  amifs 
in  themfelves,  than  by  preventing  the 
fame  in  their  Pofterity.  While  Crito  was 
faying  this.  Company  came  in,  which  put 
an  End  to  our  Converfation. 

*  Plato  in  Protag.  &  Arillot.  ethic,  ad  Nicom.  1.  2, 
C.  2.  &  I.  10.  c.  9. 
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A  New  Theory  ofVifion. 


I 


Y  Defign  is  to  fhew  the  Man- 
ner, wherein  we  perceive  by- 
Sight  the  Diftance,  Magni- 
tude, and  Situation  of  Ob- 
jeds.     Alfo  to  confider  the 
DifFerence  there  is  betwixt  the  Ideas   of 
Sight  and  Touch,  and  whether  there  be 
any  Idea  common  to  both  Senfes. 


11.  It  is,  I  think,  agreed  by  all,  that 
Diftance,  of  itfelf  and  immediately,  cannot 
be  feen.  For  Diftance  being  a  Line  di- 
redled  end-wife  to  the  Eye,  it  projed:s 
only  one  Point  in  the  Fund  of  the  Eye, 
which  Point  remains  invariably  the  fame, 
0^4  whe- 
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whether    the     Diftance    be    longer    or 
ftiorter. 

III.  T  find  it  alfo  acknowledged,  that 
the  Eftunate  we  make  of  the  Diftance  of 
Objedls  confiderably  remote,  is  rather  an 
Ad:  of  Judgment  grounded  on  Experience, 
than  of  Senfe.  For  Example,  when  I  per- 
ceive a  great  Number  of  intermediate  Ob- 
jeds,  fuch  as  Houfes,  Fields,  Rivers,  and 
the  like,  which  I  have  experienced  to 
take  up  a  confiderable  Space,  I  thence 
form  a  Judgment  or  Conclufion,  that  the 
Objed  I  fee  beyond  them  is  at  a  great  Di- 
ftance. Again,  when  an  Objed  appears 
faint  and  fmall,  which  at  a  near  Diftance 
I  have  experienced  to  make  a  vigorous  and 
large  Appearance,  I  inftantly  conclude  it 
to  be  far  off:  And  this,  'tis  evident  is 
the  refuk  of  Experience;  without  which, 
from  the  Faintnefs  and  Littlenefs  I  {hould 
not  have  inferred  any  thing  concerning 
the  Diftance  of  Objeds.         - 

IV.  But  when  an  Objed  is  placed  at  fo 
near  a  Diftance,  as  that  the  Interval  between 
the  Eyes  bears  any  feniible  Proportion  to 
it,  the  Opinion  of  fpeculative  Men  is, 
that  the  two  Optic  Axes  (the  Fancy  that 
we  fee  only  with  one  Eye  at  once  being 
exploded)    concurring  at  the  Objed  do 

there 
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there  make  an  Angle,  by  means  of  which, 
according  as  it  is  greater  or  leffer,  the 
Objeft  is  perceived  to  be  nearer  or  far- 
ther off  ^. 

V.  Betwixt  which,  and  the  foregoing 
Manner  of  eftimating  Diftance,  there  is 
this  remarkable  Difference :  That,  whereas 
there  was  no  apparent,  neceffary  Connexion 
between  fmall  Diftance  and  a  large  and 
ftrong  Appearance,  or  between  great  Di- 
ftance and  a  little  and  faint  Appearance, 
there  appears  a  very  neceflaryConnexion  be- 
tween an  obtufe  Angle  and  near  Diftance, 
and  an  acute  Angle  and  farther  Diftance. 
It  does  not  in  the  leaft  depend  upon  Ex- 
perience, but  may  be  evidently  known  by 
any  ohe  before  he  had  experienced  it,  that 
the  nearer  the  Concurrence  of  the  Optic 
Axes,  the  greater  the  Angle,  and  the  re- 
moter their  Concurrence  is,  the  leffer  will 
be  the  Angle  comprehended  by  them. 

VI.  There  is  another  way  mentioned 
by  Optic  Writers,  whereby  they  will 
have  us  judge  of  thofe  Diftances,  in  re- 
fpefl:  of  which  the  Breadth  of  the  Pu- 
pil hath  any  fenfible  Bignefs ;  And  that 
is  the  greater  or  leffer  Divergency  of  the 

*  See  q.vbat  Defcartes  and  others  hwve  ijcritten  on  this 
Subjeii. 

7  Rays, 
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Rays,  which  iffuing  from  the  vifible  Point, 
do  fall  on  the  Pupil :  That  Point  being 
judged  neareft,  which  is  feen  by  moft  di- 
verging Rays :  and  that  remoter  which  is 
fcen  by  lefs  diverging  Rays :  And  fo  on, 
the  apparent  Diftance  ftill  increafing,  as 
the  Divergency  of  the  Rays  decreafes,  till 
at  length  it  becomes  infinite,  when  the 
Rays  that  fall  on  the  Pupil  are  to  Senfe 
Parallel.  And  after  this  manner  it  is  faid 
we  perceive  Diftance  when  we  look  only 
with  one  Eye. 

VII.  In  this  Cafe  alfo,  it  is  plain  we  are 
not  beholding  to  Experience :  It  being 
a  certain,  neceffary  Truth,  that  the  nearer 
the  direft  Rays  falling  on  the  Eye  ap- 
proach to  a  Parallelifm,  the  farther  off  is 
the  Point  of  their  Interfed:ion,  or  the  vi- 
fible Point  from  whence  they  flow* 

VIII.  Now  though  the  Accounts  here 
given  of  perceivving  near  Diftance  by 
Sight  are  received  for  true,  and  according- 
ly made  ufe  of  in  determining  the  appa- 
rent Places  of  Objeds,  they  do  neverthe- 
lefs  feem  very  unfatisfaftory:  And  that 
for  thefe  following  Reafons. 

IX.  It  is  evident  that  when  the  Mind 
perceives    any     Idea;,     not    immediately 

and 
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and  of  it  felf,  it  muft  be  by  the  means 
of  feme  other  Idea :  Thus,  for  Inflance, 
the  Paffions  which  are  in  the  Mind  of  ano- 
ther, are  of  themfelves  to  me  invifible.  I 
may  neverthelefs  perceive  them  by  Sight, 
though  not  immediately,  yet  by  means  of 
the  Colours  they  produce  in  the  Counte- 
nance. We  often  fee  Shame  or  Fear  in  the 
Looks  of  a  Man,  by  perceiving  the  Changes 
of  his  Countenance  to  Red  or  Pale. 

X.  Moreover  it  is  evident  that  no  Idea, 
which  is  not  it  felf  perceived,  can  be 
the  means  of  perceiving  any  other  Idea, 
If  I  do  not  perceive  the  Rednefs  or  Palenefs 
of  a  Man's  Face  themfelves,  it  is  impof- 
fible  I  {hould  perceive  by  them  the  Paf- 
fions which  are  in  his  Mind. 

XL  Now  from  Sect.  II.  it  is  plain 
that  Diftance  is  in  its  own  Nature  imper- 
ceptible, and  yet  it  is  perceived  by  Sight. 
It  remains,  therefore,  that  it  be  brought 
into  View  by  means  of  fome  other  Idea, 
that  is  it  felf  immediately  perceived  in 
the  Aa  of  Vifion. 

XIL  But  thofe  Lines  and  Angles,  by 
means  whereof  fome  Men  pretend  to  ex- 
plain the  Perception  of  Diftance,  are  them^ 
lelves  not   at  all  perceived,  nor  are  they 

5  i^^ 
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in  truth  ever  thought  of  by  thofe  unskil- 
ful in  Optics.  I  appeal  to  any  ones  Expe- 
rience, whether  upon  Sight  of  an  Objed, 
he  computes  its  Diflance  by  theBignefsof 
the  Angle,  made  by  the  meeting  of  the 
two  Optic  Axes  ?  Or  whether  he  ever 
thinks  of  the  greater  or  leffer  Divergency 
of  the  Rays,  which  arrive  from  any  Point 
to  his  Pupil  ?  Every  one  is  himfelf  the 
beft  Judge  of  what  he  perceives,  and  what 
not.  In  vain  fhall  any  Man  tell  me,  that 
I  perceive  certain  Lines  and  Angles  which 
introduce  into  my  Mind  the  various  Ideas 
of  Diilance,  fo  long  as  I  my  felf  am  con- 
fcious  of  no  fuch  thing. 

XIII.  Since  therefore  thofe  Angles  and 
Lines  are  not  themfelves  perceived  by  Sight, 
it  follows  from  S  e  c  t.  X.  that  the  Mind 
doth  not  by  them  judge  of  the  Diftance 
of  Objedt3. 

XIV.  The  Truth  of  this  Aflertion 
will  be,  yet,  farther  evident  to  any  one 
that  confiders  thofe  Lines  and  Angles 
have  no  real  Exiftence  in  Nature,  being 
only  an  Hypothefis  framed  by  the  Mathe-  ' 
maticians,  and  by  them  introduced  into 
Optics,  that  they  might  treat  of  tha^ 
Science  in  a  Geometrical  way. 

\ 
XV.  The 
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XV.  The  laft  Reafon  I  (hall  give  for 
rejedting  that  Doftrine,  is,  that  though 
we  lliould  grant  the  real  Exiftence  of  thofe 
Opric  Angles,  &c.  and  that  it  waspoffiblc 
for  the  Mind  to  perceive  them ;  yet  thefe 
Principles  would  not  be  found  fufficient 
to  explain  tht  Pha^iomena  of  DlAd.ncQ,  as 
fhall  be  fhewn  hereafter. 

XVI.  Now,  it  being  already  fhewn  that 
Diftance  is  fuggefted  to  the  Mind,  by  the 
Mediation  of  fome  other  Idea  which  is  it 
felf  perceived  in  the  Ad:  of  Seeing;  it 
remains  that  we  inquire  what  Ideas,  or 
Senfations  there  be  that  attend  Vifion,  un- 
to which  we  may  fuppcfe  the  Ideas  of 
Diftance  areconnedlcd,  and  by  which  they 
are  introduced  into  tlie  Mind.  And  F/rJf^ 
It  is  certain  by  Experience,  that  when  we 
look  at  a  near  Objed:  with  both  Eyes,  ac- 
cording as  it  approaches,  or  recedes  from 
us,  we  alter  the  Difpofition  of  our  Eyes, 
by  leffening  or  widening  the  Interval  be- 
tween the  Pupils.  This  Difpolition  or 
Turn  of  the  Eyes  is  attended  with  a  S^n- 
fation,  which  feems  to  me  to  be  that 
which  in  this  Cafe  brings  the  Idea  of 
greater  or  lelfer  Diftance  into  the  Mind. 

XVII.  Not  that  there  is  any  natural 
or  neceflary  Connexion  between  the  Sen^ 

fation 
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fation  we  perceive  by  the  Turn  of  the 
Eyes,  and  greater  or  leffer  Diftance :  but 
becaufe  the  Mind  has  by  conftant  Expe- 
rience found  the  different  Senfations  cor- 
refponding  to  the  different  Difpofitions  of 
the  Eyes,  to  be  attended  each  with  a  dif- 
ferent Degree  of  Diflance  in  the  Objeft ; 
There  has  grown  an  Habitual  or  Cuilo- 
mary  Connexion  between  thofe  two  forts 
of  Ideas,  fo  that  the  Mind  no  fooner  per- 
ceives the  Senfation  arifing  from  the  dif^ 
ferent  Turn  it  gives  the  Eyes,  in  order  to 
bring  the  Pupils  nearer,  or  farther  afun- 
der,  but  it  withal  perceives  the  different 
Idea  of  Diftance  which  was  wont  to  be 
connected  with  that  Senfation  :  Jufl  as 
upon  hearing  a  certain  Sound,  the  Idea  is 
immediately  fuggefted  to  the  Underftand- 
ing,  which  Cuflom  had  united  with  it. 

XVIII.  Nor  do  I  fee,  how  I  can  eafily 
be  miflaken  in  this  Matter.  I  know  evi- 
dently that  Diflance  is  not  perceived  of  ic 
felf.  That  by  Confequence,  it  mufl  be 
perceived  by  means  of  fome  other  Idea 
which  is  immediately  perceived,  and  va- 
ries with  the  different  Degrees  of  DiflancCo 
I  know  alfo  that  the  Senfation  arifing  from 
the  Turn  of  the  Eyes  is  of  it  felf  imme- 
diately perceived,  and  various  Degrees 
thereof  are  connedcd  with  different  Di- 
stances, 
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fiances,  which  never  fail  to  accompany 
chem  into  ray  Mind,  when  I  view  an  Ob- 
jed:  diftindlly  with  both  l^es,  whofe  Di- 
ftance  is  fo  fmall  that  in  refpedt  of  it  the 
Interval  between  the  Eyes  has  any  confi- 
derablc  Magnitude. 

XIX.  I  know  It  is  a  received  Opinion, 
that  by  altering  the  Difpofitionof  the  Eyes, 
the  Mind  perceives  whether  the  Angle  of 
the  Optic  Axes,  or  the  lateral  Angles  com- 
prehended between  the  Interval  of  the  Eyes 
and  the  Optic  Axes,  are  made  greater  or  lef- 
fer  ;  and  that  accordingly  by  a  kind  of  Na- 
tural Geometry,  itjudges  the  Point  of  their 
Interledion  to  be  nearer,  or  farther  off. 
But  that  this  is  not  true,  I  am  convinced 
by  my  own  Experience,  fince  I  am  not 
confcious,  that  I  make  any  fuchufe  of  the 
Perception  I  have  by  the  Turn  of  my  Eyes. 
And  for  me  to  make  thofe  Judgments,  and 
draw  thofe  Conclulions  from  it,  without 
knowing  that  I  do  fo,  feems  altogether  in- 
comprehenfible. 

XX.  From  all  which  it  follows,  that 
the  Judgment  we  make  of  the  Diftance 
of  an  Objeft,  viewed  with  both  Eyes,  is 
entirely  the  Refult  of  Experience.  If  we 
had  not  conftantly  found  certain  Senfati- 
ons  arifing  from  the  various  Difpofition  of 

the 
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the  Eyes,  attended  with  certain  Degree! 
of  Diftance,  we  fliould  never  make  thofe 
fudden  Judgments  from  them,  concern- 
ing the  Diilance  of  Objeds :  no  more 
than  we  would  pretend  to  judge  of  a  Man's 
Thoughts  by  his  pronouncing  Words  wc 
had  never  heard  before, 

XXI.  Secofidly^  An  Objed:  placed  at  a 
certain  Diftance  from  the  Eye,  to  which 
the  Breadth  of  the  Pupil  bears  a  confider- 
able  Proportion,  being  made  to  approach^^ 
is  feen  more  confufedly :  And  the  nearer 
it  is  brought,  the  more  confufed  Ap- 
pearance it  makes.  And  this  being  found 
conftantly  to  be  fo,  there  arifeth  in  the 
Mind  an  Habitual  Connexion  between  the 
feveral  Degrees  of  Confulion  and  Diftance ; 
the  greater  Confufion  ftill  implying  the 
lefler  Diftance,  and  the  leffer  Confufion^ 
the  greater  Diftance  of  the  Objeft. 

I 

XXII.  This  confufed  Appearance  of 
the  Obje(ft  doth  therefore  feem  to  be 
the  Medium,  whereby  the  Mind  judgeth 
of  Diftance  in  thofe  Cafes,  wherein  the 
moft  approved  Writers  of  Optics  will  have 
it  judge  by  the  different  Divergency,  with 
which  the  Rays  flowing  from  the  Radia- 
ting Point  fall  on  the  Pupil.  No  Man,  I 
believe,  will  pretend  to  fee  or  feel  thofe 

ima- 
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Imaginary  Angles,  that  the  Rays  arefup- 
pofed  to  form  according  to  their  various 
Inclinations  on  his  Eye.  But  he  cannot 
choofe  Seeing  whether  the  Objed:  appear 
more  or  lefs  confufed.  It  is  therefore  a 
manifeft  Confequence  from  what  hath  been 
demonftrated,  that  inftead  of  the  greater, 
or  lefler  Divergency  of  the  Rays,  the  Mind 
makes  ufe  of  the  greater  or  leffer  Confu- 
fednefs  of  the  Appearance,  thereby  to  de- 
termine the  apparent  Place  of  an  Objed:. 

XXIII.  Nor  doth  it  avail  to  fay,  there 
is  not  any  neceifary  Connexion  between 
confufed  Vifion  and  Diftance,  great  or 
fmall.  For  I  ask  any  Man,  what  neceffary 
Connexion  he  fees  between  the  Rednefs  of 
a  Blufh  and  Shame  ?  And  yet  no  fooner 
fliall  he  behold  that  Colour  to  arife  in  the 
Face  of  another,  but  it  brings  into  his 
Mind  the  Idea  of  that  Paffion  which 
hath  been  obferved  to  accompany  it. 

XXIV.  What  feems  to  have  milled  the 
Writers  of  Optics  in  this  Matter  is,  that 
they  imagine  Men  judge  of  Diftance,  as 
they  do  of  a  Conclufion  in  Mathem.atics  j 
betwixt  which  and  the  Premifes  it  is  in- 
deed abfolutely  requiiite  there  be  an  appa- 
rent, neceffary  Connexion:  But  it  is  far 
otherwife,  in  the  fudden  Judgments  Men 
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make  of  Diftance.  We  are  not  to  think, 
that  Brutes  and  Children,  or  even  grown 
reafonable  Men,  whenever  they  perceive 
an  Objefl;  to  approach,  or  depart  from 
them,  do  it  by  virtue  of  Geometry  and 
Demonftration. 

XXV.  That  one  Idea  may  fuggeft  ano- 
ther to  the  Mind,  it  will  fuffice  that  they 
have  been  obferved  to  go  together,  with- 
out any  Demonftration  of  theNeceffity  of 
their  Coexiftence,  or  without  fo  much  as 
knowing  what  it  is  that  makes  them  fo  to 
coexift.  Of  this  there  are  innumerable 
Inftances,  of  which  no  one  can  be  ignorant. 

XXVI.  Thus,  greater  Confufion  having 
been  conftantly  attended  with  nearer  Di- 
ftance, no  fooner  is  the  former  Idea  per- 
ceived, but  it  fuggefts  the  latter  to  our 
Thoughts.  And  if  it  had  been  the  ordi- 
nary Courfe  of  Nature,  that  the  farther 
off  an  Objed:  were  placed,  the  more  con- 
fufed  it  fhould  appear,  it  is  certain,  the 
very  fame  Perception,  that  now  makes  us 
think  an  Object  approaches,  would  then 
have  made  us  to  imagine  it  went  farther 
off.  That  Perception,  abftradling  from 
Cuftom  and  Experience,  being  equally 
fitted  to  produce  the  Idea  of  great  Di- 
ftance, or  fmall  Diftance,  or  no  Diftance 
at  all.  XXVIL 
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XXVII.  Thirdly,  An  Objeft  being  placed 
^'t  the  Diftance  above  fpecified,  and 
brought  nearer  to  the  Eye,  we  may  he- 
verthelefs  prevent,  at  leall  for  fonie  time, 
the  Appearances  growing  more  confufed, 
by  ftraining  the  Eye.  In  which  Cafe,  that 
Scnfation  fupplies  the  place  of  confufed 
Vifion,  in  aiding  the  Mind  to  judge  of  the 
Diftance  of  the  Objedl^  it  being  efteemed 
fo  much  the  nearer,  by  how  much  the 
Effort  or  Straining  of  the  Eye  in  order  to 
diftincS  Vifioh  is  greater. 

XXVIII.  I  have  here  fet  down  thofe 
Senfatioiis  or  Ideas,  that  feem  to  be  the 
conftant  and  general  Occafions  of  in- 
troducing into  the  'Mind  the  different 
Ideas  of  near  Difiance.  It  is  true  in  moft 
Cafes,  that  divers  other  Circumftances 
contribute  to  frame  our  Idea  of  Diftance, 
to  wit,  the  particular  Number,  Size, 
Kind,  &c.  of  the  things  feen.  Concern- 
ing which,  as  well  as  all  other  the  fore- 
mentioned  Occafions  which  fuggeft  Di- 
ftance, I  fhall  only  obferve,  they  have  non^ 
of  them,  in  their  own  Nature^  any  Rela- 
tion or' Connexion  with  it:  Nor  is  it 
pofTible,  they  fhould  ever  fignify  the  vari- 
ous Degrees  thereof,  otherwife  than  as  by 
Experience  they  haVe  been  found  to  be 
eonnefted  with  them. 
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XXIX.  I  iliall  proceed  upon  thefe  Prin- 
ciples to  account  for  a  Phaenomenon,  which 
has  hitherto  ftrangely  puzzled  the  Wri- 
ters of  Optics,  and  is  fo  far  from  being 
accounted  for  by  any  of  their  Theories  of 
Vifion,  that  it  is,  by  their  own  Confeffion, 
plainly  repugnant  to  them :  And  of  Con- 
fequence,  if  nothing  elfe  could  be  ob- 
jeded,  were  alone  fufficient  to  bring  their 
Credit  in  Queftion.  The  whole  Difficulty 
I  {hall  lay  before  you  in  the  Words  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Barrow^  with  which  he 
concludes  his  Optic  Ledlures. 

Hcjec  funt^  quae  circa  partem  Opiictz 
pr^zcipue  Mathematicam  dicenda  mihi 
fuggejjit  meditatio.  Circa  reliquas^  (^qua: 
(fv(n-)tcJ)T2es^ifunf^  adeoquefcepiufcule pro 
certis  principiis  plaujibiles  conjeBuras 
vendifare  necejfiim_  habenf)  nihil  fere 
quicquam  ad?nodum  verifimilefuccurrit^ 
a  pervulgatis  {ab  iis^  inquam^  qua 
Keplerus,  Scheinerus,  Cartefius,  S" 
fofi  illos  alii  tradiderunt)  aliemuji  aut 
diverjum.  Atqui  tacere  malo^  quam 
toties  cblatam  cramben  reponere.  Pro- 
ijide  receptui  cam  -y  ncc  it  a  tameji  ut 
prorjus  difcedam  anteaquara  ifnprobam 
quandam  difficult  at  em  {p?'o  fine  erit  ate 
quam  &  vohis  ^  veritati  debeo  minime 
dijjimulandani)    in  medium  protulero^ 
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qii^  dodlrmce  nojlray  haBoms  inciilcafce^ 

fe  objicif  adverfam,  ab  ca  fake  m  null  am 

admittit  folutioncm,      Illa^  breviter^ 

talis  eft:    Lenti   vel    Speculo    cavo 

E  B  F  exponafiir  piinc- 

turn  vifibile  A,  it  a  Dif- 

tam  lit  Radii  ex  A  ma- 

nantes  ex  inflexione  ver^ 

fus  axe77i  A  B  cogantur. 

Sit  que  radiationisLimes 

{feu  piinBi   A    imago ^ 

qualem  fupra  paftimjia- 

tui?nus)  pu?iBu?n  7j.  In- 
ter  hoc    aiitem   &  in- 
jleEtentis  ^oerticem  B  uf- 

pi  am  pofitus  concipiatur      ^^^--->. 

O cuius,  ^i^ri  ja?n  po-  ^^C^^^^S^ 

tejl  ubi  loci  debeat punc-  '^^ 

turn  A  apparere?  Re-  "^      i 

trorfum  ad  punElum  Z  "^     A 

videri  non  fert  Natura  "Q. 

{cum  omnis  imprejftofen-  jjj 

fum  afficiens  proveniat  a  partibus  A) 
ac  experientia  reclamat,  Nojlris  au^ 
tem  e  placitis  confequi  videtur^  ipfum 
ad  partes  anticas  apparens  ab  inter- 
vallo  longijfime  dijjito^  {quod  &  maxi- 
mum Jenjibile  quodvis  Intervallum 
quodammodo  exfuperet)  apparere.  Cum 
enim  quo  Radiis  minus  divergentibus 
attingiturObje5lum^  eo  {feclufis  utique 
R  3  prce- 
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prcenotionibus  G?  prajudiciis)  longlus^ 
abejfe  fentiatur  ;  et  quod  Parellelos  ad 
Oculum  Radios projicit,  remofijjime  po- 
fitiim  cejiimetur,  Exigere  Ratio  vide^ 
tur^  tit  quod  convergentibm  radiis  ap- 
prehenditur^  adhiic  magis^  fifi^^^  P^f" 
fet,  quoad  appareiitiam  elongetur.  ^in 
&  circa  Cafum  hunc generatim  inqiiiri 
pojfity  quidnam  077inino  fity  quod  appa^ 
rentem  pun^i  A  locum  determinet^ 
faciatque  quod  conflanti  ratione  nunc 
propiuSy  nunc  remotius  appareat  ?  Cut 
itidem  dubioy  nihil  quicquam  ex  haBe^ 
nus  diBorum  Analogia,  refponderi  pojfe 
mdetuVy  nifi  debere  punBum  Kperpetiio 
longijjime  Jemotum  videri.  Verum  expe- 
rientia  Jecus  attejiatur^  tllud  pro  di- 
verfa  Oculi  interpunBa  B,  Z,  pojitione 
varie  dijlans-y  nunquam  fere  {Jiun- 
quam)  longinquim  ipfo  A  liber efpeBatQ^ 
fubinde  vero  multo  propinquius  adpa- 
rere ;  quinimo^  quo  oculum  appellentes 
radii  magis  convergunt  eofp^ciem  Ob- 
jeBi  propius  accedcre,  Nempe^  Ji 
pundto  B  admoveatur  Oculus,  fuo  {ad 
lent  em)  fere  nativo  in  loco  confpicitur 
punBum  A  {yel  ceque  dijlans^  ad  Spe- 
culum;) ad  O  redu5tus  oculus  ejujce 
fpeciem  appropinquatitem  cernit -,  ad 
P  adhuc  vicinius  ipfum  exijlimat-y  ac 
itafenfim^  donee  alicuhi  tandem.,  velut 
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dd  Q^,  confiituto  ociilo  ohjeBumJumme 
propinquiim  apfarem^  in  meram  confu^ 
fionem  incipiat  eva?2efcere,  ^cefane 
cwiBa  rationibus  atqiie  decretis  nojlris 
7'epug7iare  ''oideiitur^  aiit  cum  Us  faU 
tejn  pariim  amice  confpirant.  Neque 
nojiram  tanturn  fententiam  pulfat  hoc 
€xperi??tentum  ;  at  ex  aqtio  cceteras 
quas  norim  otmies^  veterem  imprimis 
ac  viilgatam  72oJircc  pra  reliquis  af- 
jinem  ita  convellere  videtiir^  ut  ejus 
vi  coa^us  do5ii[jimiis  A.  Tacquetus 
ijli  principio  {cui  pene  jUi  tot  am  ince^ 
dijicaverat  Catoptricam  fuam)  ceu 
injido  ac  inconjianti  reminciarit^  adeo^ 
que  fuam  ipje  doBrinam  labefaBarit-y 
id  tamen^  opinor^  minime  fa^urus^  fi 
rem  totajn  injpexijfet  penitiuSy  atque 
difficulfatis  fimdum  attigijfet,  Apud 
7ne  vero  non  ita  pollet  hc^c^  nee  eouf- 
que  prapollebit  ulla  difficult  as  ^  ut  ab^ 
iisy  quce  ma?iifejie  rationi  conjentanea 
video y  difcedam-y  prccfertim  qiium  ut 
hie  accidity  ejujmodi  diffcultas  injin^ 
gularis  cujujpiam  casus  difparitate 
fundetur,  Nimirufn  in  prafente  cafu 
peculiare  quiddam^  naturce  Jubtilitati 
ifirjolutumy  delitefcity  agre  fortaj/is^ 
niji  perfeBius  explorato  videudi  modo^ 
detegendum.  Circa  quod  nily  fateor^ 
haBenus  exc ogi tare  pot uiy  quod  adblan^ 
R  4  diretuv 
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diretur  animo  meo,  nedum  plane  fath" 
faceret,  Vobis  itaque  nodum  hunc^ 
iitinarn  feliciore  conatu^  rejblvendum 
committo. 

In  Englip  as  follows^ 

*  I  have  here  delivered  what  my 
^  Thoughts  have  fuggefted  to  me,  con- 
'  cerning  that  part  of  Optics  which  is 
'  more  properly  Mathematical.     As   for 

*  the  other  Parts  of  that  Science  (which 

*  being  rather  Phyfical,  do  confequently 
«  abound  with  plaufible   Conjectures  in- 

*  flead  of  certain  Principles)  there  has  in 
^  them  fcarce  any   thing  occur 'd   to  my 

*  Obfervation,    different   from  what  has 
^  been  already  faid  by  Kepler^  ScheineruSy 

*  Defcartes^  and  others.     And  mcthinks, 

*  I   had  better  fay  nothing   at  all,  than 

*  repeat  that    which   has   been  fo  often 

*  faid   by  others.     I   think    it   therefore 

*  high  time  to  take  my  leave  of  this  Sub- 

*  jedt :  But  before  I  quit  it  for  good  and 

*  all,  the  fair  and  ingenuous  Dealing  that 

*  I  owe  both  to  You  and  to  Truth,  ob- 

*  ligeth  me  to  acquaint  you  with  a  cer- 

*  tain  untoward  Difficulty,  which  feems 

*  diredly  oppofite  to  the  Dodtrine  I  have 

*  been  hitherto  inculcating,  at  leaft,  ad- 

*  mits  of  no  Solution  from  it.    In  fliort 
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it  is  this.  Before  the  double  Con- 
vex Glafs  or  Concave  Speculum 
EBF,  let  the  Point 
A  be  placed,  at  fuch  a 
Diftance  that  the  Rays 
proceeding  from  A, 
after  Refradlion  or 
Reflexion,  be  brought 
to  Unite  fomewhere 
in  the  Ax  A  B.  And 
fuppofc  the  Point  of 
Union  (/.  e.  the  I- 
mage  of  the  Point  A, 
as  hath  been  already 
fet  forth)  to  be  Z ; 
betv^een  which  and  B, 
the  Vertex  of  the 
Glafs  or  Speculum, 
conceive  the  Eye  to 
be  any  where  placed. 
The  Queftion  now  is,  where  the  Point 
A  ought  to  appear  ?  Experience  fhews 
that  it  doth  not  appear  behind  at  the 
Point  Z,  and  it  v/ere  contrary  to  Na- 
ture that  it  jfhould;  fi nee  all  the  Im- 
prefTion  which  affedls  the  Senfe  comes 
from  towards  A.  But  from  our  Tenets 
it  ihould  feem  to  follow  that  it  would 
appear  before  the  Eye  at  a  vaft  Diftance 
off,  fo  great  as  fliould  in  fome  Sort 
furpafs  all  fenfible  Diftance,     For  fince 
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if  we  exclude  all  Anticipations  and  Pre- 
judices, every  Objedl  appears  by  fo 
much  the  farther  off,  by  how  much 
the  Rays  it  fends  to  the  Eye  are  lefs 
diverging.  And  that  Objecfl  is  thought 
to  be  moft  remote,  from  which  Palallel 
Rays  proceed  unto  the  Eye.  Reafon 
would  make  one  think,  that  Objedl 
fhould  appear,  at  yet  a  greater  Diftance, 
which  is  feen  by  converging  Rays. 
Moreover  it  may  in  general  be  asked 
concerning  this  Cafe,  what  it  is  that  de- 
termines the  apparent  Place  of  the 
Point  A,  and  maketh  it  to  appear  af- 
ter a  conftant  manner,  fometimes  nearer, 
at  other  times  farther  off?  To  which 
Doubt,  I  fee  nothing  that  can  be  anfwered 
agreeable  to  the  Principles  we  have  laid 
down  except  only  that  the  Point  A 
ought  always  to  appear  extremely  re- 
mote. But  on  the  contrary,  we  are  af- 
fured  by  Experience  that  the  Point  A 
appears  varioufly  diftant,  according  to 
the  different  Situations  of  the  Eye  be- 
tween the  Point  B  and  Z.  And  that  it 
doth  never  (if  at  all)  feem  farther  off, 
than  it  would  if  it  were  beheld  by 
the  naked  Eye,  but  on  the  contrary,  it 
doth  fometimes  appear  much  nearer. 
Nay,  it  is  even  certain,  that  by  how 
much  the  Rays  falling  on    the  Eye  do 

more 
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more  converge,  by  fo  much  the  nearer 
doth  the  Objedt  feem  to  approach.  For 
the  Eye  being  placed  clofe  to  the  Point 
B,  the  Objedl  A  appears  nearly  in  its 
own  natural  Place,  if  the  Poipt  B  is 
taken  in  the  Glafs,  or  at  the  fame  Di- 
ftance,  if  in  the  Speculum.  The  Eye 
being  brpught  back  to  O,  the  Objed: 
feems  to  draw  near  :  and  being  come 
to  P  it  beholds  it  ftiU  nearer.  And  fo  on 
by  little  and  little,  till  at  length  the  Eye 
being  placed  fomewhere,  fuppofe  at  Q^, 
the  Objedl  appearing  extremely  near, 
begins  to  vanifh  i^to  mere  Confufion. 
All  which  doth  feem  repugnant  to  our 
Principles,  at  leaft,  not  rightly  to  agree 
with  them.  Nor  is  our  Tenet  alone 
ftruck  at  by  this  Experiment,  but  like- 
wife  all  others  that  ever  came  to  my 
Knowledge  are,  every  whit  as  much, 
endangered  by  it.  The  ancient  one 
efpecially  (which  is  moft  commonly  re- 
ceived, and  comes  neareft  to  mine) 
feems  to  be  fo  effecflually  overthrown 
thereby,  that  the  moft  learned  Tacquet 
has  been  forced  to  rejed:  that  Principle, 
as  falfe  and  uncertain,  on  which  alone  he 
had  built  almoft  his  whole  Catoptrics ; 
and  confequently  by  taking  away  the 
Foundation,  hath  himfelf  pulled  down 
the  Superftrufture  he  had  raifed  on  it. 

*  Whick 
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*  Which,  neverthelefs,  I  do  not  believe  he 

*  would  have  done,  had  he  but  confidered 
'  the  v/hole  Matter  more  thoroughly,  and 

*  examined  the  Difficulty  to  the  Bottom. 

*  But  as  for  me,  neither   this,    nor  any 

*  other  Difficulty   fhall  have  fo  great  an 

*  Influence  on  me,    as   to  make  me  re- 

*  nounce   that  which  I  know  to  be  ma- 

*  nifellily  agreeable  to  Reafon  :  Efpecially 
<  when,  as  it  here  falls  out,  the  Difficulty 

*  is  founded  in  the  peculiar  Nature  of  a 
«  certain  odd  and  particular  Cafe.  For  in 
'  the  prefent  Cafe  fomething  peculiar  lies 

*  hid,  which  being  involved  in  the  Sub- 

*  tilty  of  Nature  will,  perhaps,  hardly 
^  be  difcovered  till  fuch  time,  as  the 
^  Manner    of    Vifion  is    more   perfectly 

*  made    known.     Concerning  which,    I 

*  muft  own,  I  have  hitherto  been  able 
«  to  find  out   nothing  that  has  the  leaft 

*  fliew  of  Probability,    not   to  mention 

*  Certainty.     I  (hall,  therefore,  leave  this 

*  Knot  to  be    untied   by   you,    wiffiing 

*  you  may  have  better  Succefs  in  it  than  I 

*  have  had. 

XXX.  The  ancient  and  received  Prin- 
ciple, which  Dr.  Barrow  here  mentions  as 
the  main  Foundation  of  Tacguefs  Catop- 
trics, is  that  every  vifible  Point  feen  by 
Refexkn  from  a    Speculum^  Jhall  appear 
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placed  at  the  InterfeBion  of  the  refleBed 
Rayy  and  the  Perpendicular  of  Incidence. 
Which  Interfedtion  in  the  prefent  Cafe, 
happening  to  be  behind  the  Eye,  it 
greatly  fliakes  the  Authority  of  that 
Principle,  whereon  the  aforementioned 
Author  proceeds  throughout  his  whole 
Catoptrics,  in  determining  the  apparent 
Place  of  Objects  {^tw  by  Reflexion  from 
any  kind  of  Speculum. 

XXXI.  Let  us  now  fee  how  this  Phae- 
nomenon  agrees  with  our  Tenets.  The 
Eye  the  nearer  it  is  placed  to  the  Point 
B  in  the  foregoing  Figures,  the  more 
diftindl  is  the  Appearance  of  the  Ob- 
jedts  but  as  it  recedes  to  O,  the  Appear- 
ance grows  more  confufed;  and  at  Pit 
fees  the  Objecft  yet  more  confufed ;  and  io 
on  till  the  Eye  being  brought  back  to  Z, 
fees  the  Objedt  in  the  greateft  Confufion 
of  all.  Wherefore  by  Seel.  XXI.  the 
Objed  fhould  feem  to  approach  the  Eye 
gradually,  as  it  recedes  from  the  Point 
B,  that  is  at  O  it  Ihould  (in  Confequence 
of  the  Principle  I  have  laid  down  in 
the  aforefaid  Section)  feem  nearer  than 
it  did  at  B,  and  at  P  nearer  than  at  O, 
and  at  Q^nearer  than  at  P;  and  fo  on, 
till  it  quite  vanifhes  at  Z.  Which  is 
the   very  matter   of  Fadt,    as    any    one 

that 
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that  pleafes  may  eafiiy  fatisfy  himfelf  by 
Experiment. 

XXXII.  This  Cafe  is  much  the  fame, 
as  if  we  fliould  fuppbfe  2,n  E?2gli/J:}m an 
to  meet  a  Foreigner,  who  ufed  the  fame 
Words  with  the  Englijhy  but  in  a 
diredl  contrary  Signification.  The  Eng- 
IiJJ:?nan  w-ould  not  fail  to  make  a 
wrong  Judgment,  of  the  Ideas  annexed  to 
thofe  Sounds,  in  the  Mind  of  him  that 
ufed  them.  Juft  fo,  in  the  prefent  Cafe 
the  Objedt  fpeaks  (if  I  may  fo  fay)  with 
Words  that  the  Eye  is  well  acquainted 
with,  that  is,  Confufions of  Appearance; 
but  whereas  heretofore  the  greater  Con- 
fufions were  always  wont  to  fignify 
nearer  Diftances,  they  have  in  this  Cafe 
a  diredl,  contrary  Signification,  being 
connected  with  the  greater  Diftances. 
Whence  it  follows,  that  the  Eye  muft 
unavoidably  be  miftaken,  fince  it  will 
take  the  Confufions  in  the  Senfe  it  has 
been  ufed  to,  which  is  diredly  oppofed 
to  the  True. 

XXXIII.  This  Phaenomenon  as  it  en- 
tirely fubverts  the  Opinion  of  thofe,  who 
will  have  us  judge  of  Diftance  by  Lines 
and  Angles,  on  which  Suppofition  it  is 
altogether  inexplicable,    fo  it  feems   to 

me 


me  no  fmall  Confirmation,  of  the  Truth 
of  that  Principle  whereby  it  is  explained* 
But  in  order  to  a  more  full  Explication 
of  this  Point,  and  to  (hew  how  far  the 
Hypothefis  of  the  Mind's  judging  by 
the  various  Divergency  of  Rays,  may  be 
of  ufe  in  determining  the  apparent  Place 
of  an  Objed,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  pre- 
mife  fome  few  things,  which  are  already 
well  known  to  thofe  who  have  any  Skill 
in  Dioptrics. 

XXXIV.  Firjl^  Any  radiating  Point  is 
then  diftindtly  feen  when  the  Rays  pro- 
ceeding from  it  are,  by  the  Refractive 
Power  of  the  Cryftalline,  accurately  re- 
united in  the  Retina  or  Fund  of  the 
Eye:  But  if  they  are  reunited,  cither 
before  they  arrive  at  the  Retina,  or  after 
they  have  paft  it,  then  there  is  confufcd 
Vifion. 

XXXV.  Secondly^  Suppofe  in  the  adja- 
cent Figures  N  P  rcprefent  an  Eye  duly 
framed,  and  retaining  its  natural  Figure.  In 
Fig.  I .  the  Rays  falling  nearly  Parallel  on  the 
Eye,  are  by  the  Cryftalline  AB  refradted, 
fo  as  their  Focus  or  Point  of  Union  F  falls 
exadlly  on  the  Retina :  But  if  the  Rays 
fall  fenfibly  diverging  on  the  Eye,  as  in 
Fig.  2U  then  their  Focus  falls  beyond  the 

Retina: 
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Retina :  Or  if  the  Rays  are  made  to  con- 
verge by  the  Lens  Q^,  before  they  come 
at  the  Eye,  as  in  Fig.  3.  their  Focus  F 
will  fall  before  the  Retina.  In  which  two 
laft  Cafes,  it  is  evident  from  the  foregoing 
Section,  that  the  Appearance  of  the  Point 
Z  is  confufed.  And  by  how  much  the 
greater  is  the  Convergency,  or  Divergency 
of  the  Rays  falling  on  the  Pupil,  by  fo 
much  the  farther  will  the  Point  of  their 
Reunion  be  from  the  Retina,  either  before 
or  behind  it,  and  confequently  the  Point 
Z  will  appear,  by  fo  much  the  more  con- 
5  fufed. 
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fufed.  And  this,  by  the  bye,  may  fhew 
us  the  Difference  between  confufed,  and 
faint  Vifion.  Confufed  Vifion  is,  when 
the  Rays  proceeding  from  each  dlftindl 
Point  of  the  Objedt  are  not  accurately 
recolleded  in  one  correfponding  Point  on 
the  Retina,  but  take  up  fome  Space  there- 
on: So  that  Rays  from  different  Points 
become  mixed,  and  confufed  together. 
This  is  oppofed  to  a  diftindl  Vifion,  and 
attends  near  Objed:s.  Faint  Vifion  is,  when 
by  reafon  of  the  Diftance  of  the  Objedt 
or  Groflnefsof  the  interjacent  Medium  few 
Rays  arrive  from  the  Objed:  to  the  Eye, 
This  is  oppofed  to  vigorous  or  clear  Vifion, 
and  attends  remote Obje(fls.  But  to  return. 

XXXVI.  The  Eye,  or  (to  fpeak  truly) 
the  Mind  perceiving  only  the  Confufion  it 
felf,  v^ithout  ever  confidering  the  Caufe 
from  which  it  proceeds,  doth  conftantly 
annex  the  fame  Degree  of  Diftance  to  the 
fame  Degree  of  Confufion.  Whether  that 
Confufion  be  occafioned  by  converging,  or 
by  diverging  Rays,  it  matters  not.  Whence 
it  follows,  that  the  Eye  viewing  the  Ob- 
jecSt  Z  through  the  Glafs  Q^  (which  by 
Refradion  caufeth  the  Rays  Z  Q^  Z  S,  &c, 
to  converge)  fhould  judge  it  to  be  at  fuch  a 
Nearnefs,  at  which  if  it   were  placed,  1% 
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would  radiate  on  the  Eye  with  Rays  di- 
verging to  that  Degree,  as  would  produce 
the  fame  Confufion,  which  is  now  pro- 
duced by  converging  Rays,  /.  e.  v/ould 
cover  a  Portion  of  :he  Retina  equal  to  D  C. 
vid.  Fig.  3.  fupra.  But  then  this  mufl:  be 
underftood  (to  ufe  Dr.  Barrows  •  Phrafe) 
fechifs  frcenctionthus  & prajudiciis,  in  cafe 
we  abftraft  from  all  other  Circumftances 
of  Vifion,  fuch  as  the  Figure,  Size,  Faint- 
ntky&c,  of  the  vifible  Objedts;  all  which 
do  ordinarily  concur  to  form  our  Idea  of 
Diflance,  the  Mind  having  by  frequent 
Experience  obferved  their  feveral  Sorts  or 
Degrees,  to  be  connedled  with  various  Di- 
ftances. 

XXXVII.  It  plainly  follows  from  what 
hath  been  faid,  that  a  Perfon  perfeftly  Pur- 
blind (/.  e.  that  could  not  fee  an  Objed: 
diflindtly,  but  when  placed  clofe  to  his 
Eye)  would  not  make  the  fame  wrong 
Judgment  that  others  do,  in  the  foremen- 
tioned  Cafe.  For,  to  him,  greater  Con- 
fufions  conftantly  fuggefting  greater  Di- 
ftances,  he  muft,  as  he  recedes  from  the 
Glafs,  and  the  Objed:  grows  more  Con- 
fufed,  judge  it  to  be  at  a  farther  Diftance, 
contrary  to  what  they  do,  who  have  had 
the  Perception    of  the   Objeds  growing 

more 
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tnore  confufed,  connecfted  with  the  Idea 
of  Approach. 

XXXVIII.  Hence  alio  it  doth  appear^ 
there  may  be  good  ufe  of  Computation  by 
Lines  and  Angles  in  Optics;  not  that  the 
Mind  judgeth  of  Diftance  immediately  by 
them,  butbecaufe  it  judgeth  byfomewhat 
which  is  connected  with  them,  and  to  the 
Determination  v/hereof  they  may  be  fub- 
lervient.  Thus  the  Mindjudging  of  the  Di- 
ftance of  an  Objedl,  by  the  Confufednefs 
of  its  Appearance,  and  this  Confufednefs 
being  greater  or  lefler  to  the  naked  Eye, 
according  as  the  Objedl  is  feen  by  Rays 
more  or  lefs  diverging,  it  follows,  that  a 
Man  may  make  ufe  of  the  Divergency  of 
the  Rays  in  computing  the  apparent  Di- 
ftance, though  not  for  its  own  fake,  yet  on 
account  of  the  Confufion  with  which  ic 
is  connected.  But,  io  it  is,  the  Confufion 
it  felf  is  entirely  neglefted  by  Mathemati- 
cians, as  having  no  necelTary  Pvclation  with 
Diftance,  fuch  as  the  greater  or  leffer  An- 
gles of  Divergency  are  conceived  to  have. 
And  thefe  (efpecially  for  that  they  fall 
under  Mathematical  Computation)  are 
alone  regarded,  in  determining  the  appa- 
rent Places  of  Objects,  as  though  they  were 
the  fole  and  immediate  Caufe  of  the 
Judgments  the  Mind  makes  of  Diftance, 
S  2  Whereas, 
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Whereas,  in  truth,  they  fliould  not  at  all 
be  regarded  in  themfelves,  or  any  other- 
wile,  than  as  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Caule  of  confufed  Vifion. 

XXXIX.  The  not  confidering  of  this 
has  been  a  fundamental  and  perplexing 
Overfight.  For  Proof  whereof,  we  need 
go  no  farther  than  the  Cafe  before  us.  It 
having  been  obferved,  that  the  mod  di- 
verging Rays  brought  into  the  Mind  the 
Idea  of  neareft  Diftance,  and  that  flill,  as 
the  Divergency  decreafed,  the  Diftance  in- 
creafed:  and  it  being  thought,  the  Con- 
nexion between  the  various  Degrees  of  Di- 
vergency and  Diftance,  was  immediate  j , 
this  naturally  leads  one  to  conclude,  from 
an  ill  grounded  Analogy,  that  converging 
Rays  fhall  make  an  Objedl  appear  at  an 
immenfe  Diftance:  And  that,  as  theCon- 
vergency  increafes,  the  Diftance  (if  it  were 
poffible)  fliould  do  fo  likewife.  That  this 
was  the  Caufe  of  Dr.  Barrows  Miftake, 
is  evident  from  his  own  Words  which  we 
have  quoted.  Whereas  had  the  learned 
Dodor  obferved,  that  diverging  and  con- 
verging Rays,  howoppofite  foever  they  may 
feem,  do  never thelefs  agree  in  producing  the 
fame  EfFeft,  to  wit,  Confufednefs  of  Vi- 
fion, greater  Degrees  whereof  are  produced 
indifterently,  either  as  the  Divergency  or 
4  Con- 
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Convergency  of  the  Rays  increafeth.  And 
that  it  is  by  this  EffecS,  which  is  the  fame 
in  both,  that  either  the  Divergency  or 
Convergency  is  perceived  by  the  Eye;  I 
fay,  had  he  but  confider*d  this,  it  is  certain 
he  would  have  made  a  quite  contrary 
Judgment,  and  rightly  conckided,  that 
thofe  Rays  which  fall  on  the  Eye  with 
greater  Degrees  of  Convergency  fhould 
make  the  Objedl  from  whence  they  pro- 
ceed, appear  by  fo  much  the  nearer.  But 
it  is  plain,  it  was  impoffible  for  any  Man 
to  attain  to  aright  Notion  of  this  Matter, 
fo  long  as  he  had  regard  only  to  Lines 
and  Angles,  and  did  not  apprehend  the 
true  Nature  of  Vifion,  and  how  far  it  was 
of  Mathematical  Confideration, 

XL.  Before  we  difmifs  this  Subject,  k 
IS  fit  we  take  notice  of  a  Query  relating 
thereto,  propofed  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
MolynciiXy  in  his  Treatife  of  Dioptrics  ^, 
where  fpeaking  of  this  Difficulty,  he  has 
thefe  Words :    '  And   fo  he    (i,  e.    Dr. 

*  Barrow)   leaves   this   Difficulty  to  the 

*  Solution  of  others,   which  I    (after  fo 

*  great    an     Example)     (liall    do    like- 
'  wife ;  but  with  the  Refolution  of  the 

*  fame  admirable  Author  of  not  quitting 

*  the  evident  Dodrine   which  we  have 

S3  [  before 

"*Par.  I.  Prop.  31.  Sed.  9. 
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^  before  laid  down,  for  determining  the 
'  Locus  ObjeBi^  on  account  of  being  prefs'd 

*  by  one  Difficulty,  which  fecms  inexpli- 

*  cable  till  a  more  intimate  Knowledge  of 

*  the  Vilive  Faculty  be  obtained  by  Mor- 

*  tals.     In  the  mean  time,  I  propofe  it  to 

*  the  Conlideration  of  the  Ingenious, Whe- 

*  ther  the  Locus  Apparens  of  an   Objedl 

*  placed  as  in  this  9th  SecSion,  be  not  as 

*  much  before  the  Eye,   as  the   diflind: 

*  Bafe  is  behind  the  Eye  ?'  To  which  Que- 
ry we  may  venture  to  anfwer  in  the  Ne- 
gative. For  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  the  Rule 
for  determining  the  Diftance  of  the  di- 
ilindl  Bafe,  or  refpediive  Focus  from  the 
Glafs  is  this:  As  the  Differ e?ice  between 
the  Dijiance  of  the  ObjcB.  and  Focus  is  to 
the  Focus  or  Focal  Lengthy  fo  the  Dijiance  of 
the  ObjeB  from  the  Glafs  is  to  the  Dijiance 
of  the  refpe6live  Focus  or  dijlinct  Bafefrojn 
the  Glafs  *.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  the  Ob- 
ject to  be  placed  at  the  Diftance  of  the  Fo- 
cal Length,  and  one  half  of  the  Focal 
Length  from  the  Glafs,  and  the  Eye  clofe 
to  the  Glafs,  hence  it  will  follow  by  the 
Rule,  that  the  Diftance  of  the  dillind: 
Bafe  behind  the  Eye  is  double  the  true 
Diftance  of  the  Objed  before  the  Eye. 
If  therefore  Mr.  Molyjieux^  Conjecfture 
held  good,  it  wou'd  follow  that  the  Eye 
ihould  fee  th^  Objeft,  twice  as  far  off"  as 

it 
*  Molyneux  Dioptr.  Far.  I.  Prop.  5. 
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it  really  is ;  and  in  other  Cafes  at  three 
or  four  times  its  due  Diftance,  or  more. 
But  this  manifeftly  contradidls  Expe- 
rience, the  Objed:  never  appearing,  at 
fartheft,  beyond  its  due  Diftance.  What 
ever  therefore  is  built  on  this  Suppofition 
{vid,  CoroL  i.  Prop,  ^j^  ibid.)  comes  to  the 
Ground  along  with  it. 

XLI.  From  what  hath  been  premised, 
it  is  a  manifeft  Confequence,  that  a  Man 
born  blind,  being  made  to  fee,  would,  at 
firft,  have  no  Idea  of  Diftance  by  Sight; 
The  Sun  and  Stars,  the  rcmoteft  Objects 
as  well  as  the  nearer  would  all  feem  to  be 
in  his  Eye,  or  rather  in  his  Mind.  The 
Objedls  intromitted  by  Sight,  would  feem 
to  him  (as  in  truth  they  are)  no  other 
than  a  new  Set  of  Thoughts  or  Senfations, 
each  whereof  is  as  near  to  him,  as  the 
Perceptions  of  Pain  or  Pleafure,  or  the 
moft  inward  Paftions  of  his  Soul.  For  our 
judging  Objedls  perceived  by  Sight  to  be 
at  any  Diftance,  or  without  the  Mind,  is 
(•i;/^.  Sect.  XXVIII.)  intirely  the  EfFeft 
of  Experience,  which  one  in  thofe  Cir- 
cumftances  could  not  yet  have  attained  to. 

XLII.  It  is  indeed  otherwife  upon  the 
common  Suppofition,  that  Men  judge  of 
Diftance  by  the  Angle  of  the  Optic  Axes, 

S  4  juft 
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juft  as  one  in  the  Dark,  or  a  Blind-man 
by  the  Angle  comprehended  by  two  Sticks, 
one  whereof  he  held  in  each  Hand.  For 
if  this  were  true,  it  would  follow  that 
one  blind  from  his  Birth  being  made  to 
fee,  fliould  jftand  in  need  of  no  new  Ex- 
perience, in  order  to  perceive  Diftance  by 
Sight.  But  that  this  is  falfe,  has,  I  think^^ 
been  fufficiently  demonftrated. 

XLIII.  And  perhaps  upon  a  ftridl  In- 
quiry, we  {hall  not  find  that  even  thofe, 
who  from  their  Birth  have  grown  up  in  a 
continu'd  Habit  of  Seeing,  are  irrecovera- 
bly prejudiced  on  the  other  fide,  to  wit, 
in  thinking  what  they  fee  to  be  at  a  Di- 
ftance from  them.  For  at  this  time  it 
feems  agreed  on  all  hands,  by  thofe 
who  have  had  any  Thoughts  of  that  Mat- 
ter, that  Colours,  which  are  the  proper  and 
immediate  Objedl  of  Sight,  are  not  with- 
out the  Mind.  But  then  it  will  be  faid, 
by  Sight  we  have  alfo  the  Ideas  of  Exten- 
fion,  and  Figure,  and  Motion  ^  all  which 
may  well  be  thought  without,  and  at  fome 
Diftance  from  the  Mind,  though  Colour 
fhould  not.  In  anfwer  to  this,  I  appeal 
to  any  Man's  Experience,  whether  the  vi- 
fible  Extenfion  of  any  Object  doth  not  ap- 
pear as  near  to  him,  as  the  Colour  of  that 
Objeds  Nay,  whether  they  do  not  both 

feem 
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feem  to  be  in  the  very  fame  Place.  Is  not 
the  Extenfion  we  fee  coloured,  and  is  it- 
poffible  for  us,  fo  much  as  in  Thought,  to 
feparate  and  abftrad  Colour  from  Exten- 
fion ?  Now,  where  the  Extenfion  is,  there 
furely  is  the  Figure,  and  there  the  Motion 
too.  I  fpeak  of  thofe  which  are  perceived- 
by  Sight. 

XLIV.  But  for  a  fuller  Explication  of 
this  Point,  and  to  fliew  that  the  immediate 
Objeds  of  Sight  are  not  fo  much  as  the 
Ideas  or  Refemblances  of  things  placed  at  a 
Diftance,  it  is  requifite  that  we  look  nearer 
into  the  Matter,  and  carefully  obfervc 
what  is  meant  in  common  Difcourfe, 
when  one  fays,  that  which  he  fees  is  at  a 
Diftance  from  him.  Suppofe,  for  Exam- 
ple, that  looking  at  the  Moon  I  fhould  fay 
it  were  fifty  or  fixty  Semidiameters  of  the 
Earth  diftant  from  me.  Let  us  fee  what 
Moon  this  is  fpoken  of:  It  is  plain  it  can- 
not be  the  vifible  Moon,  or  any  thing  like 
the  vifible  Moon,  or  that  which  I  fee, 
which  is  only  a  round,  luminous  Plain, 
of  about  thirty  vifible  Points  in  Diameter. 
For  in  cafe  I  am  carried  from  the  Place 
where  I  ftand  direftly  towards  the  Moon, 
it  is  manifeft  the  Objedt  varies,  ftill  as  I 
go  on ;  and  by  the  time  that  I  am  ad- 
vanced fifty  or  fixty  Semidiameters  of  the 

Earth, 
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Earth,  I  (hall  be  fo  far  from  being  near 
a  fmall,  round,  luminous  Flat,  that  I  {hall 
perceive  nothing  like  it;  this  Objeft  ha- 
ving long  fince  difappeared,  and  if  I  would 
recover  it,  it  mufl  be  by  going  back  to  the 
liarth  from  whence  I  fet  out.  Again,  fup- 
pofe  I  perceive  by  Sight  the  faint  and  ob- 
icure  Idea  of  fomething,   which  I  doubt 
whether  it  be  a  Man,  or  a  Tree,    or  a 
Tower,  but  judge  it  to  be    at  the  Di- 
stance of  about  a  Mile.     It  is  plain  I  can- 
not mean,  that  what  I  fee  is  a  Mile  off 
or  that  It  is  the  Image  or  Likenefs  of  any 
thing  which  is  a  Mile  off,  fince  that  every 
Step  I  take  towards  it,  the  Appearance  al- 
ters, and  from  being  obfcure,  fmall,  and 
faint,   grows  clear,   large,    and  vigorous. 
And  when  I  come  to  the  Mile's  end  -that 
which  I  faw  firfl  is  quite  loft,  neither  do 
1  find  any  thing  in  the  likenefs  of  it, 

XLV.  In  thefe  and  the  like  Inftances, 
the  Truth  of  the  Matter  ftands  thus:  Ha- 
ying of  a  long  time  experienced  certain 
ideas,  perceivable  by  Touch,  as  Diftance 
tangible  Figure,  and  Solidity,  to  have  been 
connedled  with  certain  Ideas  of  Sight  I 
do  upon  perceiving  thefe  Ideas  of  Sight 
forthwith  conclude  what  Tangible  Ideas' 
are,  by  the  wonted  ordinary  courfe  of  Na- 
ture, like  to  follow.  Looking  at  an  Objedil 

per- 
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perceive  a  certain  vifiblc  Figure  and  Co- 
lour, with  fome  degree  of  Faintnefs  and 
other  Circumftances,  which  from  what  I 
have  formerly  obferved,  determine  me  to 
think,  that  if  I  advance  forward  fo  many 
Paces  or  Miles,  I  fhall  be  affeded  with 
fiich  and  fuch  Ideas  of  Touch:  So  that 
in  truth  and  ftriftnefs  of  Speech,  I  neither 
fee  Diftance  it  felf,  nor  any  thing  that  I 
take  to  be  at  a  Diftance.    I  fay,  neither 
Diftance,  nor  things  placed  at  a  Diftance 
are  themfelves,  or  their  Ideas,  truly  per- 
ceived by  Sight.     This  I  am  perfuaded  of, 
as  to  what  concerns  my  felf:  and  I  believe 
whoever  will  look  narrowly  into  his  own 
Thoughts,  and  examine   what  he  means 
by  faying,  he  fees  this  or  that  thing  at  a 
Diftance,  will  agree  with  me,  that  what 
he  fees  only  fuggcfts  to  his  Underftanding, 
that  after  having  paffed  a  certain  Diftance, 
to  be  meafured  by  the  Motion  of  his  Bo- 
dy, which  is  perceivable  by  Touch,  he 
fhall  come  to  perceive  fuch  and  fuch  tan- 
gible Ideas  which  have  been  ufually  con- 
neded  with   fuch  and  fuch  vifible  Ideas. 
But   that  one  might  be  deceived  by  thefe 
Suggeftions  of  Senfe,  and  that  there  is  no 
neceffary  Connexion  between  vifible  and 
tangible  Ideas  fuggefted  by  them,  we  need 
go  no  farther  than   the   next  Looking- 
dafs  or  Pidture  to  be  convinced.     Note, 
^  that 
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that  when  I  fpeak  of  Tangible  Ideas,  I 
take  the  v/ord  Idea  for  any  the  immediate 
Objeft  of  Senfe,  or  Underftanding,  in 
which  large  Signification  it  is  commonly 
ufed  by  the  Moderns. 

XLVI.  From  what  we  have  fhewn  It  Is 
a  manifeft  Confequence,  that  the  Ideas  of 
Space,  Oumefs,  and   Things   placed  at  a 
piftance,are  not,  ftridly  fpeaking,  the  Ob- 
ject of  Sight ;  they  are  not  otherwife  per- 
ceived by  the  Eye  than  by  the  Ear.  Sitting 
in  my  Study  I  hear  a  Coach  drive,  along 
the  Street ,  I  look  through  the  Cafement 
and  fee  it;  I  walk  out  and  enter  into  it; 
thus,  common  Speech  would  incline  one 
to  think,    I  heard,  faw,  and  touched  the 
fame  thing,  to  wit,  the  Coach.     It  is  ne- 
verthelefs  certain,  the  Ideas  intromitted  by 
each  Senfe  are  widely  different,  and  di- 
jftindt  from  each  other;  but  having  been 
.     obferved   conftantly  to   go  together,  they 
are  fpoken  of  as  one  and  the  fame  thing. 
By  the  Variation  of  the  Noife  I  perceive 
the  different  Diftances  of  the  Coach,  and 
know  that  it  approaches  before  I  look  out. 
Thus  by  the  Ear  I  perceive  Diftance,  jufl 
after  the  fame  manner  as  I  do  by  the 
Eye.  ^ 
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XL VII.  I  do  not  neverthclefs  fay,  I  hear 
Diftance  in  like  manner  as  I  fay  that  I 
fee  it,  the  Ideas  perceived  by  Hearing  not 
being  fo  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Ideas  of  Touch,  as  thofe  of  Sight  are. 
So  likewife  a  Man  is  eafily  convinced 
that  Bodies  and  external  Things  are  not 
properly  the  Objedt  of  Hearing  3  but  only 
Sounds,  by  the  Mediation  whereof  the  Idea 
of  this  or  that  Body,  or  Diftance  is  fug- 
gefted  to  his  Thoughts.  But  then  one  is 
with  more  Difficulty  brought  to  difcern 
the  Difference  there  is  betwixt  the  Ideas 
of  Sight  and  Touch :  Though  it  be  cer- 
tain, a  Man  no  more  fees  and  feels  thef 
fame  thing,  than  he  hears  and  feels  the 
fame  thing. 

XL VIII.  One  Reafon  of  which  feems 
to  be  this.  It  is  thought  a  great  Abfur- 
dity  to  imagine,  that  one  and  the  fame 
thing  fhould  have  any  more  than  one  Ex- 
tenlion,  and  one  Figure.  But  the  Exten- 
fion  and  Figure  of  a  Body,  being  let  in- 
to the  Mind  two  ways,  and  that  indiffe- 
rently, either  by  Sight  or  Touch,  it  feems, 
to  follow  that  we  fee  the  fame  Extenfion 
and  the  fame  Figure  which  we  feel. 

XLIX.  But  if  we  take  a  clofe  and  ac- 
curate View   of  Things,  it  mull  be  ac- 

know- 
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knowledged  that  we  never  fee  and  feel  one 
and  the  lame  Objea.  That  which  is  feen 
is  one  thing,  and  that  which  is  felt  is  ano- 
ther. If  the  vifible  Figure  and  Extenfion 
be  not  the  fame  with  the  tangible  Figure 
and  Extenfion,  we  are  not  to  infer  that 
one  and  the  fame  thing  has  divers  Exten- 
fions.  The  true  Confequence  is,  that 
the  Objeds  of  Sight  and  Touch  are  two 
diftindt  things.  It  may  perhaps  require 
fome  Thought  rightly  to  conceive  this 
Diftinffion.  And  the  Difficulty  feems  not 
a  little  increafed,  becaufe  the  Combination 
of  Vifible  Ideas  hath  confliantly  the  fame 
Name,  as  the  Combination  of  Tangible 
Ideas  wherewith  it  is  connecfted  :  Which 
doth  of  Necefiity  arife  from  the  ufe  and 
end  of  Language. 

L.  In  order  therefore  to  treat  accurate- 
ly and  unconfufedly  of  Vifion,  we  muft 
bear  in  mind,  that  there  are  two  Sorts  of 
Objeds  apprehended  by  the  Eye,  the  one 
primarily  and  immediatel)^,  the  other  fe- 
condarily  and  by  Intervention  of  the  for- 
mer. Thofe  of  the  firft  fort  neither  are, 
nor  appear  to  be  without  the  Mind,  or  at 
any  Diftance  off:  they  may  indeed  grow 
greater,  orfmaller,  moreconfufed,  or  more 
clear,  or  more  faint,  but  they  do  not,  can- 
not approach  or  recede  from  us,  Whenever 

we 
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we  fay  an  Objedt  is  at  a  Diftance,  when- 
ever we  fay  it  draws  near,  or  goes  farther 
off,  we  muft  always  mean  it  of  the  latter 
fort,  which  properly  belong  to  the  Touch, 
and  are  not  fo  truly  perceived,  as  fuggeft- 
ed  by  the  Eye  in  like  manner  as  Thoughts 
by  the  Ear. 

LI.  No  fooner  do  we  hear  the  Words 
of  a  familiar  Language  pronounced  in  our 
Ears,  but  the  Ideas  correfponding  thereto 
prefent  themfelves  to  our  Minds:  in  the 
very  fame  Inflant  the  Sound  and  the  Mean- 
ing enter  the  Underftanding:  So  clofely 
are.  they  united,  that  it  is  not  in  our  Power 
to  keep  out  the  one,  except  we  exclude 
the  other  alfo.  We  even  a6t  in  all  refpefts 
as  if  we  heard  the  very  Thoughts  them- 
felves. So  likewife  the  fecondary  Objects, 
or  thofe  which  are  only  fuggefted  by  Sight, 
do  often  more  ftrongly  affedl  us,  and  are 
more  regarded  than  the  proper  Objects  of 
that  Senfe ;  along  v^^ith  which  they  enter 
into  the  Mind,  and  with  which  thev  have 
a  far  more  ftridt  Connexion,  than  Ideas  have 
with  Words.  Hence  it  is,  we  find  it  fo  dif- 
ficulr  to  difcriminate  between  the  imme- 
diate and  mediate  0|))tds  of  Sight,  and 
are  fo  proiie  to  attribute  to  the  former, 
what  belongs  ouly  to  the  latter.  They 
are,    as  it    were,    moft   clofely    iwifled, 

blended. 
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blended,  and  incorporated  together.  And 
the  Prejudice  is  confirmed  and  riveted  in 
our  Thoughts  by  a  long  Traft  of  Time, 
by  the  ufe  of  Language,  and  want  of  Re- 
flexion. However,  I  believe  any  one  that 
/hall  attentively  confider  what  we  have 
already  faid,  and  fhall  fay  upon  this  Sub- 
jed:  before  we  have  done,  (efpecially  if  he 
purfue  it  in  his  own  Thoughts)  may  be  able 
to  deliver  himfelf  from  that  Prejudice. 
Sure  I  am  it  is  worth  fome  Attention,  to 
whoever  would  underftand  the  true  Na- 
ture of  Vifion. 

LII.  I  have  now  done  with  Diftance, 
and  proceed  to  Ihev^  how  it  is,  that  we 
perceive  by  Sight  the  Magnitude  of  Objeds. 
It  is  the  Opinion  of  fome  that  we  do  it  by 
Angles,  or  by  Angles  in  conjundion  with 
Diftance:  but  neither  Angles,  nor  Di- 
ftance  being  perceivable  by  Sight,  and  the 
things  we  fee  being  in  truth  at  no  Di- 
ftance from  us,  it  follows  that  as  we  have 
fhewn  Lines  and  Angles  not  to  be  the  Me- 
dium, the  Mind  makes  ufe  of  in  appre- 
hending the  apparent  Place,  fo  neither  are 
they  the  Medium  whereby  it  apprehends 
the  apparent  Magnitude  of  Objefts. 

LIII.  It  is  well  known  that  the  fame 
Extenfion  at  a   near  Diftance  fliall  fub- 

tend 
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tend  a  greater  Angle,  and  at  a  farther  Di- 
ftance,  a  lefler  Angle.  And  by  this  Princi- 
ple (we  are  told)  the  Mind  eilimates  the 
Magnitude  of  an  Obje6l  comparing  the 
Angle  under  which  it  is  iccn  with  its 
Diftance,  and  thence  inferring  the  Magni- 
tude thereof.  What  inclines  Men  to  this 
Miftake  (bcfide  the  Humour  of  making 
one  fee  by  Geometry)  is,  that  the  fame 
Perceptions  or  Ideas  which  fuggeft  Di- 
flance,  do  alfo  fuggeft  Magnitude.  But  if 
we  examine  it,  we  fhall  find  they  fuggeft 
the  latter,  as  immediately  as  the  former.  I 
fay,  they  do  not  firft  fuggeft  Diftan  :e, 
and  then  leave  it  to  the  Judgment  to  v.io 
that  as  a  Medium,  whereby  to  collect 
the  Magnitude^  but  they  have  as  clote, 
and  immediate  a  Connexion  with  che 
Magnitude,  as  with  the  Diftance;  and 
fuggeft  Magnitude  as  independently  of 
Diftance,  as  they  do  Diftance  indepen- 
dently of  Magnitude.  All  which  will  be 
evident  to  whoever  confiders  what  hath 
been  already  faid,  and  what  follows. 

LIV.  It  hath  been  fhewn,  there  are  two 
forts  of  Objcds  apprehended  by  Sight ; 
each  whereof  hath  its  diftin6t  Magnitude, 
or  Extenfion.  The  one,  properly  Tangi- 
ble, /.  e.  to  be  perceived  and  meafured 
by  Touch,    and  not  immediately  falrng 
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under  the  Senfe  of  Seeing:  The  other, 
properly  and  immediately  vifible,  by  Me- 
diation of  which  the  former  is  brought 
in  view.  Each  of  thefe  Magnitudes  arc 
greater  or  lelTer,  according  as  they  contain 
in  them  more  or  fewer  Points,  they  being 
made  up  of  Points  or  MInimums.  For, 
whatever  may  be  faid  of  Extenfion  in 
Abftraft,  it  is  certain  fenfible  Extenfion  is 
not  infinitely  Divifible.  There  is  a  Mini- 
mum I'angible^  and  a  Minimum  VifMe^ 
beyond  which  Senfe  cannot  perceive.  This 
every  ones  Experience  will  inform  him. 

LV.  The  Magnitude  of  the  Objed: 
which  exifts  without  the  Mind,  and  is  at 
a  Diftance,  continues  always  invariably 
the  fame:  But  the  vifible  Objedl  ftill 
changing  as  you  approach  to,  or  recede 
from  the  Tangible  Objedl,  it  hath  no 
fixed  and  determinate  Greatnefs.  When- 
ever therefore,  we  fpeak  of  the  Magnitude 
of  any  thing,  for  luftance  a  Tree  or  a 
Houfe,  we  muft  mean  the  Tangible  Mag- 
nitude, other  wife  there  can  be  nothing 
fteady  and  free  from  Ambiguity  fpokcn  of 
it.  But  though  the  Tangible  and  Vifible 
Magnitude  in  truth  belong  to  two  di- 
flin^t  Objefts:  I  ihall  neverthelefs  (efpe- 
cially  fince  thofe  Objedls  are  called  by  the 
fame  Name,  and  are  obferved  to  coexifl:) 

to 
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to  avoid  Tedioufnefs  and  Singularity  of 
Speech,  fometimes  fpeak  of  them,  as  be- 
longing to  one  and  the  fame  thing. 

LVI.  Now  in  order  to  difcover  by  what 
means,  the  Magnitude  of  Tangible  Ob- 
jedls  is  perceived  by  Sight  j  I  need  only 
refled;  on   what  pafles  in  my  own  Mind, 
and  obferve  what  thofe  things  be,  which 
introduce  the  Ideas   of  greater   or   leiTer 
into  my  Thoughts,  when  I  look  on  any 
Objed:.     And  thefe  I  find  to  be,  Firft,  the 
Magnitude    or  Exrenfion  of  the    Vifible 
Objed:,  which  being  immediately  perceived 
by  Sight,    is  conneded   with  that  other 
which  is  Tangible,  and  placed  at  a  Di- 
ftance.  Secondly,  The  Confufion   or  Di- 
ftindnefs.     And  Thirdly,  The  Vigorouf- 
nefs  or  Faintnefs  of  the  aforefaid  vifible 
Appearance.      Cceteris  paribus^    by   how 
much   the  greater   or    leiler,    the   Vifible 
Objed:  is,  by  fo  much  the  greater  or  lefler, 
do  I  conclude  the  Tangible  Objed  to  be. 
But,  be  the  Idea   immediately    perceived 
by  Sight  never  fo  large,  yet  if  it  be  withal 
confufed,  I  judge  the  Magnitude  of  the 
thing  to  be  but  fmall.  If  it  be  diftind  and 
clear,  I  judge  it  greater.  And  if  it  be  faint, 
I  apprehend  it  to  be  yet  greater.    What  is 
here  meant,  by  Confufion  and  Faintnefs, 
hath  been  explained  in  Sed.   XXXV. 
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LVII.  Moreover  the  Judgment  wc 
make  of  Greatnefs  do,  in  like  manner  as 
thofe  of  Di (lance,  depend  on  the  Difpofi- 
tion  of  the  Eye,  alfo  on  the  Figure, 
Number,  and  Situation  of  Objeds  and 
other  Circumftances  that  have  been  ob- 
ferved  to  attend  great  or  fmall  Tangible 
Magnitudes,  Thus,  for  Inftance,  the 
very  fame  Quantity  of  Vilible  Exteniion, 
which  in  the  Figure  of  a  Tower,  doth 
fuggeft  the  Idea  of  great  Magnitude,  Ihall, 
in  the  Figure  of  a  Man  fuggeft  the 
Idea  of  much  fmaller  Magnitude.  That 
this  is  owing  to  the  Experience  we 
have  had  of  the  ufual  Bignefs  of  a 
Tower  and  a  Man,  no  one,  I  fuppofe, 
need  be  told. 

LVIII.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that  Confufi- 
on  or  Faintnefs,  have  no  more  a  neceifary 
Connexion  with  little  or  great  Magnitude, 
than  they  have  with  little  or  great  Di- 
ftance.  As  they  fuggeft  the  latter,  fo  they 
fuggeft  the  former  to  our  Minds.  And 
by  Confequence,  if  it  were  not  for  Expe- 
rience, we  fliould  no  more  judge  a  faint 
or  confufed  Appearance  to  be  connected 
with  great  or  little  Magnitude,  than  we 
fhould  that  it  was  conneded  with  great 
or  little  Diftance. 

LIX.  Nor 
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LIX.  Nor  v/ill  it  be  found,  that  great 
or  fmall  vifible  Magnitude  hath  any  ne- 
celTary  Relation  to  great  or  fmall  Tangible 
Magnitude:  So  that  the  one  may  certainly 
be  infer'd  from  the  other.  But,  before 
we  come  to  to  the  Proof  of  this,  it  is  fit 
we  confider  the  Difference  there  is  betwixt 
the  Extenfion  and  Figure  which  is  the 
proper  Objeifl  of  Toucli,  and  that  other 
which  is  termed  Vifible  -,  and  hov/  the 
former  is  principally,  though  not  imme-  ' 
diately  taken  notice  of,  when  we  look  at 
any  Objcd:.  This  has  been  before  menti- 
oned, but  we  fliall  here  inquire  into  the 
Caufe  thereof  We  regard  the  Objects  that 
environ  us,  in  proportion  as  they  are  adap- 
ted to  benefit  or  injure  our  ov/n  Bodies,  and 
thereby  produce  in  our  Minds  the  Senfa- 
tions  of  Pleafure  or  Pain.  Now  Bodies 
operating  on  our  Organs,  by  an  immediate 
Application,  and  the  Hurt  or  Advan- 
tage arifing  there-from,  depending  altoge- 
ther on  the  Tangible,  and  not  at  all  on 
the  Vifible,  Qualities  of  any  Object :  This 
is  a  plain  Reafon,  why  thofe  fhould  be 
regarded  by  us  much  more  than  thefe: 
and  for  this  End,  the  Vifive  Senfe  feems 
to  have  been  beflowed  on  Animals,  to 
wit,  that  by  the  Perception  of  Vifible 
Ideas  (which  in  themfelves  are  not  capa-_ 
ble  of  affcdting,  or  any  wife  altering  the 
T  3  Frame 
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Frame  of  their  Bodies)  they  may  be  able 
to  forefee  (from  the  Experience  they  have 
had,  what  Tangible  Ideas  are  connedled 
with  fuch,  and  fuch  Vifible  Ideas)  the 
Damage  or  Benefit  which  is  like  to  en- 
fue,  upon  the  Application  of  their  own 
Bodies  to  this  or  that  Body  which  is  at  a 
Diftance.  Which  Forefight,  how  necef- 
fary  it  is  to  the  Prefervation  of  an  Animal, 
every  ones  Experience  can  inform  him. 
Hence  it  is  that,  when  we  look  at  an 
Objed:,  the  Tangible  Figure  and  Extenfion 
thereof  are  principally  attended  xor,  whilfl 
there  is  fmall  heed  taken  of  the  Vifible  Fi- 
gure and  Magnitude,  which,  though  more 
immediately  perceived,  do  lefs  concern  us, 
and  are  not  fitted  to  produce  any  Altera- 
tion in  our  Bodies. 

LX.  That  the  matter  of  Facfl  is  true, 
will  be  evident  to  any  one,  who  confiders 
that  a  Man  placed  at  ten  Foot  Diftance, 
is  thought  as  great,  as  if  he  were  placed 
at  the  Diftance  only  of  five  Foot:  which 
is  true,  not  with  relation  to  the  Vifible, 
but  Tangible  Greatnefs  of  the  Objeft:  The 
Vifible  Magnitude  being  far  greater,  at 
one  Station,  than  it  is  at  the  other. 

LXI.  Inches,  Feet,  &c,  are  fettled,  fta- 
ted  Lengths,  whereby  we  meafurc  Objeds, 

and 
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and  eftimate  their  Magnitude :   we  %, 
for  Example,  an  Objed:  appears  to  be  fix 
Inches  or  fix  Foot  long.     Now,  that  this 
cannot  be  meant  of  vifible  Inches,  &c,  is 
evident,  becaufe  a  vifible  Inch  is  it  felf 
no  conftant,  determinate  Magnitude,  and 
cannot  therefore  ferve  to  mark  out,  and 
determine  the   Magnitude  of   any  other 
thing.     Take    an    Inch   mark'd   upon  a 
Rukr:    view  it,  fuccefTively,   at  the  di- 
ftance   of  Half  a  Foot,   a   Foot,  a  Foot 
and  a  Half,  &c.    from  the  Eye :    at  each 
of  which,    and    at  all   the   intermediate 
Diftances,  the  Inch  ihall  have  a  different 
vifible  Extenfion,  /.  e.  there  (hall  be  more 
or  fewer  Points  difcerned  in  it.     Now  I 
ask  which  of  all  thefe  various  Extenfions, 
is  that  ftatcd,    determinate  one,    that   is 
agreed  on,    for  a    common    Meafure  of 
other  Magnitudes  ?  No  Reafon  can  be  af- 
figned,    why    we    fhould  pitch   on  one, 
more  than  another:  And  except  there  be 
fome  invariable,    determinate   Extenhon 
fixed  on  to  be  marked  by  the  Word  Inch, 
it  is  plain,  it  can  be  ufed  to  little  purpofe: 
and  to  fay,  a  Thing  contains  this  or  that 
Number  of  Inches,  Ihall  imply  no  more 
than  that  it  is  extended,  without  bring- 
ing   any    particular    Idea    of    that    Ex- 
tenfion into  the  Mind.     Farther,  an  Inch 
and  aFoot,  from  different  Diftances,  ihall 
T  4  both 
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both  exhibit  the  fame  vifible  Magnitude, 
and  yet  at  the  fame  time,  you  ihall  fay, 
that  one  feems  feveral  times  greater  than 
the  other.    From  all  which  it  is  manifeft, 
that  the  Judgments  we  make  of  the  Mag- 
nitude of  Objefts  by  Sight,  are  altogether 
in  reference  to  their  Tangible  Extenfion. 
Whenever  we  fay  an  Objed:  is  great,  or 
fmall,  of  this  or  that  determinate  Mea- 
fure,  I  fay,  it  muft  be  meant  of  the  Tan- 
gible, and  not  the  Vifible  Extenfion,  which, 
though  immediately   perceived,  is  never- 
thelefs  little  taken  notice  of 

LXII.  Now,  that  there  is  no  necelTary 
Connexion,    between   thefe    two    diftind: 
Extenfions  is  evident  from  hence:  Becaufe 
our  Eyes  might  have  been  framed  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  be  able  to  fee  nothing  but 
what  v/ere  lefs  than  the  Miniinum  "Tangu 
bile.     In  which  Cafe,  it  is  not  impoffible 
we  might  have  perceived  all  the  immediate 
Objeds  of  Sight,   the  very  fame  that  we 
donov/:   But  unto  thofe  vifible  Appea- 
rances,   there   would    not    be    conneded 
thofe  different  Tangible  Magnitudes,  that 
are  now.     Which  fhews,  the  Judgments 
we  make    of  the  Magnitude  of  Things 
placed    at  a  diftance,    from  the  various 
Greatnefs    of  the   immediate    Objeds  of 
Sight,  do  not  arife  from  any  eflential  or 
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neceffary,    but   only   a    cuftomary    Tye, 
which  has  been  obferved  between  them. 

LXI V.  Moreover,  it  is  not  only  certain, 
that  any  Idea  of  Sight  might  not  have 
been  connected  w^ith  this  or  that  Idea  of 
Touch,  which  we  now  obferve  to  accom- 
pany it :  But  alfo,  that  the  greater  vifible 
Magnitudes  might  have  been  connected 
with,  and  introduced  into  our  Minds  lelTer 
Tangible  Magnitudes,  and  the  leffer  Vifi- 
ble Magnitudes  greater  Tangible  Magni- 
tudes. Nay,  that  it  actually  is  fo,  we 
have  daily  Experience;  that  Objed:  which 
makes  a  flrong  and  large  Appearance,  net 
feeming  near  fo  great  as  another,  the  Vi- 
fible Magnitude  whereof  is  much  lefs,  but 
more  faint,  and  the  Appearance  upper,  or 
which  is  the  fame  thing  painted  lower  on 
the  Reti72a,  which  Faintnefs  and  Situa- 
tion fuggeft  both  greater  Magnitude  and 
greater  Diftance. 

LXIV.  From  which,  and  from  Sedl. 
LVII.  and  LVIII.  it  is  manifeft,  that  as 
we  do  not  perceive  the  Magnitudes  of 
Objecfts  immediately  by  Sight,  fo  neither 
do  we  perceive  them,  by  the  Mediation  of 
any  thing  which  has  a  neceffary  Con- 
nexion with  them.  Thofe  Ideas  that 
now  fuggeft  unto  us  the  various  Magni- 
tudes 
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tudes  of  external  Objedls,  before  wc 
touch  them,  might  poflibly  have  fuggeft- 
ed  no  fuch  thing :  Or  they  might  have 
iigniiied  them,  in  a  direct  contrary  man- 
ner :  fo  that  the  very  fame  Ideas,  on  the 
Perception  whereof  we  judge  an  Objed:  to 
be  fmall,  might  as  well  have  ferved  to 
make  us  conclude  it  great.  Thofe  Ideas 
being  in  their  own  Nature  equally  fitted 
to  bring  into  our  Minds  the  Idea  of 
Small  or  Great,  or  no  Size  at  all  of  out- 
ward Objeds;  juft  as  the  Words  of  any 
Language  are  in  their  own  Nature  indif- 
ferent to  fignify  this  or  that  thing,  or  no- 
thing at  all. 

LXV.  As  we  fee  Diftance,  fo  we  fee 
Magnitude.  And  we  fee  both,  in  the 
fame  way  that  we  fee  Shame  or  Anger  in 
the  Looks  of  a  Man.  Thofe  Pafiions  are 
themfelves  invifible,  they  are  neverthelefs 
let  in  by  the  Eye  along  with  Colours 
and  Alterations  of  Countenance,  which 
are  the  immediate  Objedl  of  Vifion:  And 
which  fignify  them  for  no  other  Reafon, 
than  barely  becaufe  they  have  been  ob- 
ferved  to  accompany  them.  Without 
which  Experience,  we  fliould  no  more 
have  taken  Blufhing  for  a  Sign  of  Shame, 
than  of  Gladnefs. 

LXVI.  Wc 
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LXVI.  We  are  neverthelefs  exceeding 
prone  to  imagine  thofe  things,  which  are 
perceived  only  by  the  Mediation  of  others, 
to  be  themfelves  the  immediate  Objefts 
of  Sight;  or,  at  leail,  to  have  in  their 
own  Nature  a  Fitnefs  to  be  fuggefted  by 
them,  before  ever  they  had  been  expe- 
rienced to  coexifl:  with  them.  From 
which  Prejudice  every  one,  perhaps,  will 
not  find  it  eafy  to  emancipate  himfelf,  by 
any  the  cleareft  Convidlions  of  Reafon. 
And  there  are  fome  Grounds  to  think, 
that  if  there  was  one  only  invariable  and 
univerfal  Language  in  the  World,  and  that 
Men  were  born  with  the  Faculty  of  fpeak- 
ing  it,  it  would  be  the  Opinion  of  many, 
that  the  Ideas  of  other  Mens  Minds  were 
properly  perceived  by  the  Ear,  or  had  at 
leaft  a  necefFary  and  infeparable  Tye  with 
the  Sounds  that  were  affixed  to  them.  All 
which  feems  to  arife  from  want  of  a  due 
Application  of  our  difcerning  Faculty, 
thereby  to  difcriminate  between  the  Ideas 
that  are  in  our  Underftandings,  and  con- 
fider  them  apart  from  each  other ;  which 
would  preferve  us  from  confounding  thofe 
that  are  different,  and  make  us  fee  what 
Ideas  do,  and  what  do  not  include  or  im- 
ply this  or  that  other  Idea. 

LXVII.  There 
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LXVIII.  There  is  a  celebrated  Phasno-- 
menon,  the  Solution  whereof  I  ihall  at- 
tempt to  give,  by  the  Principles  that  have 
been  laid  down,  in  reference  to  the  man- 
ner wherein  we  apprehend  by  Sight  the 
Magnitude  of  Objeds.  The  apparent  Mag- 
nitude of  the  Moon  when  placed  in  the 
Horizon,  is  much  greater  than  when  it  is 
in  the  Meridian.  Though  the  Angle  un- 
der which  the  Diameter  of  the  Moon  is 
feen,  be  not  obferved  greater  in  the  for- 
mer Cafe,  than  in  the  latter  :  And  the  ho- 
rizontal Moon  doth  not  conflantly  appear 
of  the  fame  Bignefs,  but  at  fonie  times 
feemeth  far  greater  than  at  others. 

LXVIII.  Now  in  order  to  explain  the 
Reafon  of  the  Moon's  appearing  greater 
than  ordinary  in  the  Horizon,  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  the  Particles  which  com- 
pofe  our  Atmofphere  intercept  the  Rays 
of  Light  proceeding  from  any  Objedt  to 
the  Eye ;  and  by  how  much  the  greater  is 
the  Portion  of  Atmofphere,  interjacent 
between  the  Object  and  the  Eye,  by  fo 
much  the  more  are  the  Rays  intercepted ; 
and  by  confequence,  the  Appearance  of 
the  Objed  rendered  more  faint,  every 
Objed:  appearing  more  vigorous  or  more 
faint,  in  Proportion  as  it  fendeth  more  or 
fev/er  Rays  into  the  Eye.     Now^  between 
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the  Eye  and  the  Moon,  when  lituated 
in  the  Horizon,  there  lies  a  far  greater 
Quantity  of  Atmofphere,  than  there  docs 
when  the  Moon  is  in  the  Meridian. 
Whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  Appea- 
rance of  the  Horizontal  Moon  is  fainter, 
and  therefore  by  Sed:.  LVI.  it  fhould  be 
thought  bigger  in  that  Situation,  than  in 
the  Meridian,  or  in  any  other  Elevation 
above  the  Horizon. 

LXIX.  Farther,  the  Air  being  varioufly 
impregnated,  fometimes  more  and  fome- 
times  lefs,  with  Vapours  and  Exhalations 
fitted  to  retund  and  intercept  the  Rays  of 
Light,  it  follows,  that  the  Appearance  of 
the  Horizontal  Moon  hath  not  always  an 
equal  Faintnefs,  and  by  Confequence, 
that  Luminary,  though  in  the  very  fame 
Situation,  is  at  one  time  judged  greater 
than  at  another. 

LXX.  That  we  have  here  given  the 
true  Account  of  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Horizontal  Moon,  will,  I  fuppofe,  be  far- 
ther evident  to  any  one  from  the  follow- 
ing Confiderations.  Firji^  It  is  plain, 
that  which  in  this  Cafe  fuggefts  the  Idea 
of  greater  Magnitude,  muft  be  fomething 
which  is  it  felf  perceived  5  for,  that  which 
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is  unperceived  cannot  fuggeft  to  ouf  Per- 
ception any  other  thing.  Secondly,  It  mufl 
be  fomething  that  does  not  conftantly  re- 
main the  fame,  but  is  fubjedl  to  fome 
Change  or  Variation,  fince  the  Appearance 
of  the  Horizontal  Moon  varies,  being  at 
one  time  greater  than  at  another.  And 
yet,  Thirdly,  It  cannot  be  the  vifible  Fi- 
gure or  Magnitude,  fince  that  remains 
the  fame,  or  is  rather  leffer,  by  how 
much  the  Moon  is  nearer  to  the  Horizon. 
It  remains  therefore,  that  the  true  Caufe 
is  that  AfFedlion  or  Alteration  of  the  Vi- 
fible Appearance,  which  proceeds  from 
the  greater  Paucity  of  Rays  arriving  at 
the  Eye,  and  which  I  term  Faintnefs: 
Since  this  anfwers  all  the  forementioned 
Conditions,  and  I  am  not  confcious  of  any 
other  Perception  that  doth. 

LXXI.  Add  to  this,  that  in  mifty  Wea- 
ther it  is  a  common  Obfervation,  that  the 
Appearance  of  the  Horizontal  Moon  is 
far  larger  than  ufual,  which  greatly  con- 
fpires  with,  and  ftrengthens  our  Opinion. 
Neither  would  it  prove  in  the  leaft,  irre- 
concilable with  what  we  have  faid,  if  the 
Horizontal  Moon  fhould  change  fometimes 
to  feem  enlarged  beyond  its  ufual  Extent, 
even  in  more  ferene  Weather,    For  we 

mufl 
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muft  not  only  have  regard  to  the  Mift, 
which  happens  to  be  in  the  place  where 
we  ftand  -,  we  ought  alfo  to  take  into  our 
Thoughts,  the  whole  Sum  of  Vapours 
and  Exhalations,  which  lie  betwixt  the 
Eye  and  the  Moon :  All  which  coopera- 
ting to  render  the  Appearance  of  the  Moon 
more  faint,  and  thereby  increafe  its  Mag- 
nitude, it  may  chance  to  appear  greater 
than  it  ufu?.lly  does,  even  in  the  Horizon- 
tal Polition,  at  a  time  when,  though  there 
be  no  extraordinary  Fog  or  Hazinefs,  jufl 
in  the  place  where  we  ftand  ^  yet,  the 
Air  between  the  Eye  and  the  Moon,  taken 
all  together,  may  be  loaded  with  a  greater 
quantity  of  interfperfed  Vapours  and  Ex- 
halations, than  at  other  times. 

LXXIL  It  may  be  objedled,  that  in 
Confequence  of  our  Principles,  the  Inter- 
poficion  of  a  Body  in  fome  degree  Opaque, 
which  may  intercept  a  great  Part  of  the 
Rays  of  Light,  fhould  render  the  Appea- 
rance of  the  Moon  in  the  Meridian  as 
large,  as  when  it  is  viewed  in  the  Hori- 
zon. To  which  I  anfwer,  it  is  not  Faint- 
nefs  any  how  applied,  that  fuggefts  greater 
Magnitude,  there  being  no  neceftary,  but 
only  an  experimental  Connexion  between 
thofe  two  things :  It  follows,  that  the 
f  Faint- 
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Faintnefs,  which  enlarges  the  Appearance, 
muft  be  applied  in  fuch  Sort,  and  with 
fuch  Circumftances,  as  have  been  obferved 
to  attend  the  Vifion  of  great  Magnitudes. 
When  from  a  Diftance  we  behold  great 
Objeds,  the  Particles  of  the  intermediate 
Air  and  Vapours,  which  are  themfelves 
unperceivable,  do  interrupt  the  Rays  of 
Light,  and  thereby  render  the  Appearance 
lefs  ftrong  and  vivid :  now,  Faintnefs  of 
Appearance  caufed  in  this  Sort,  hath  been 
experienced  to  coexift  with  great  Magni- 
tude. But  when  it  is  caufed  by  the  Inter- 
pofition  of  an  opaque  fenfible  Body,  this 
Circumftance  alters  the  Cafe,  fo  that  a 
faint  Appearance  this  way  caufed,  doth 
not  fuggeft  greater  Magnitude,  becaufe 
it  hath  not  been  experienced  to  coexift 
with  it. 

LXXIII.  Faintnefs,  as  well  as  all  other 
Ideas  or  Perceptions  which  fuggeft  Mag- 
nitude or  Diftance,  doth  it  in  the  fame 
way  that  Words  fuggeft  the  Notions  to 
which  they  are  annexed.  Now,  it  is  known, 
a  Word  pronounced  with  certain  Circum- 
ftances,  or  in  a  certain  Context  with  other 
Words,  hath  not  always  the  fame  Import 
and  Signification,  that  it  hath  when  pro- 
nounced in  fome  other  Circumftances,  or 
different  Context  of  Words.  The  very  fame 
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Vifible  Appearance  as  to  Faintncfs  and  all 
other  Refpedls,  if  placed  on  high,    fliall 
not   fuggeft  the  lame  Magnitude  that  ic 
would  jf  it  were  feen  at  an  equal  Diftance, 
on  a  level   with  the   Eye.     The  Reafon 
whereof  is,  that  we  are  rarely  accuftomed 
to  view  Objed:s  at  a  great  Height;    our 
Concerns  lie  among  things  fituated  rather 
before  than  above  us ;  and  accordingly  our 
Eyes    are   not  placed   on   the  top   of  our 
Heads,  but  in  fuch  a  Pofition,  as  is  mofl: 
convenient  for  us  to  iee    diftant  Objeds 
ftanding  in  our  way.     And  this  Situatioa 
of  them    being   a    Circumftance,    which 
ufually  attends  the  Vifion  of  diftant  Ob- 
jedls,    we  may  from    hence   account  for 
(what  is  commonly  obferved)  an  Objed's 
appearing  ofdiiferent  Magnitude,  even  with 
refped:  to  its  Horizontal  Extenfion,  on  the 
top  of  a  Steeple,  for  example,  an  hundred 
Feet  high    to   one  ftanding   below,  from 
what  it  would  if  placed  at  an  hundred 
Feet   diftance   on  a  level  with   his   Eye. 
For  it   hath  been  fhewn,  that  the  Judg- 
ment we  make  on  the    Magnitude  of  a 
thing,    depends  not    on   the   vifible   Ap- 
pearance alone,  but  alfo  on  diverfe  other 
Circumftances,    any  one  of  which  being 
omitted    or   varied    may  fuffice  to  make 
fome  Alteration  in  our  Judgment.   Hence, 
Vol  IL  U  the 
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the  Circumftance   of  viewing   a   diftant 
Objeft  in  fuch  a  Situation  as  is  ufual,  and 
fuits    with  the  ordinary    Pofture  of  the 
Head  and  Eyes  being  omitted,  and  inftead 
thereof  a  different  Situation  of  the  Ob- 
jedl,  which  requires  a  different  Pofture  of 
the  Head   taking  place,  it  is   not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  the  Magnitude  be  judged 
different :  but  it  will  be  demanded,  why 
an  high  Objedl  fhould  conftantly  appear 
lefs  than  an  equidiftant  low  Objed  of  the 
fame  Dimenfions,  for  fo  it  is  obferved  to 
be:  it   may   indeed  be   granted   that  the 
Variation  of  fome  Circumftances  may  va- 
ry the  Judgment,  made  on  the  Magnitude 
of  high  Objedts,  which  we  are  lefs  ufed  to 
look  at:  But  it  does  not  hence  appear, 
why  they  (hould  be  judged  lefs  rather  than 
greater  ?  I  anfwer,   that  in  cafe  the  Mag- 
nitude of  diftant  Objefts  was  fuggefted 
by  the  Extent  of  their  vifible  Appearance 
alone,  and  thought  proportional  thereto, 
it  is  certain  they  would  then  be  judged 
much  lefs   than  now  they  feem  to    be. 
Vide  Sect.  LXXIX.     But,   feveral  Cir- 
cumftances concurring  to  form  the  Judg-^ 
ment  we  make  on  the  Magnitude  of  di- 
ftant Objecfls,  by   means   of  which  they 
appear  far  larger  than  others,  whofe  vi- 
fible Appearance  hath  an  equal  or  even 
8  greater 
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greater  Extenfion  ;  it  follows,  that  upon 
the  Change  or  Omiffion  of  any  of  thofe 
Circumftanccs,  which  are  wont  to  attend 
the  Vifion  of  diftant  Objeds,  and  fo  come 
to  influence  the  Judgments  made  on  their 
Magnitude,  they  fliall  proportionably  ap- 
pear lefs  than  otherwife  they  would.    For 
any  of  thofe  things  that  caufed  an  Obje(5t 
to  be  thought  greater,  than  in  proportion 
to  its  vifible  Ex'-enfion,  beirg  either  omit- 
ted or  applied  without  the  ufual  Circum- 
ftances,  the  Judgment  depends  more  intire- 
ly  on  the   vifible  Extenfion,   and   confe- 
quently  the   Objeft  muft  be  judged  lefs. 
Thus  in   the  prefent  Cafe,  the  Situation 
of  the  thing  leen  being  different  from  what 
it  ufually  is  in  thofe  Objedls  we  have  oc- 
cafion  to  view,  and  whofe  Magnitude  we 
obferve,  it  follows,  that    the  very    fame 
Object,     being  an    hundred    Feet   high, 
fliould  feem  lefs  than  if  it  was  an  hundred 
Feet  off  on  (or  nearly  on)  a  level  with  the 
Eye.    What  has  been  here  fet  forth,  feems 
to  mc  to  have  no  fmall  {hare  in  contri- 
buting to  magnify  the  Appearance  of  the 
horizontal  Moon,  and  deferves  not  to  be 
paffed  over  in  the  Explication  of  it. 

LXXIV.  If  wc  attentively  confider  the 

Phaenomenon  before  us,  we  fhall  find  the 

iftot  difcerning  between  the  mediate  and 
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irnmediate  Objeds  of  Sight,  to  be  the  chief 
Caule  of  the  Dilhcuhy  that  occurs  in  the 
Explicrition  of  ir.  The  Magnitude  of  the 
yiiible  Moon,  or  that  which  is  the  proper 
and  immediate  Objedl  of  Vifion,  is  no 
greater  ;when  the  Moon  is  in  the  Horizon, 
than  when  it  is  in  the  Meridian.  How 
comes  it  therefore,  to  feem  greater  in  one 
Situation  than  the  other?  What  is  it  can 
put  this  Cheat  on  the  Underftanding  ?  It 
has  no  other  Perception  of  the  Moon, 
than  what  it  gets  by  Sight:  And  that 
which  is  feen,  is  of  the  fame  Extent,  I 
fay,  the  vifible  Appearance  hath  the  fame, 
or  rather  a  lefs  Magnitude  when  the  Moon 
is  viewed  in  the  Horizontal,  than  when  in 
the  Meridional  Pofition:  And  yet  it  is 
eftcemed  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  Herein  confifts  the  difficulty,  which 
doth  yanifh  and  admit  of  a  moft  cafy  So- 
lution, if  we  confider  that  as  the  vifible 
Moon  is  not  greater  in  the  Horizon  than 
in  the  Meridian,  fo  neither  is  it  thought 
to  be  fo.  It  hath  been  already  fhewn,  that 
in  any  ad:  of  Vifion,  the  vifible  Objed  ab- 
folutely,  or  in  it  felf,  is  little  taken  no- 
tice of,  the  Mind  ft  ill  carrying  its  View 
from  that  to  fome  tangible  Ideas,  which 
have  been  obferved  to  be  conneded  with 
it,  and  by  that  means  come  to  be  fuggefted 
by  it.     So  that  when   a  thing  is  faid  to 

ap- 
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appear  great  or  fmall,  or  whatever  Efll- 
mate  be  made  of  the  Magnitude  of  any 
thing,  this  is  meant  not  of  the  vifible,  but 
of  the  tangible  Objeft.     This  duly  confi- 
dered,  it  will  be  no  hard  matter  to  recou-" 
cile  the   feeming  Contradidtion  there   is, 
that  the  Moon  fliould  appear  of  a  diffe- 
rent Bignefs,  the  vifible  Magnitude  thereof 
remaining  ftill  the  fame.     For  by  Sec  t. 
LVI.  the  very  fame  vifible  Extenfion,  with 
a  different  Faintnefs,  fhall  fuggcft  a  diffe- 
rent tangible  Extenfion.  When  therefore 
the   horizontal  Moon  is   faid    to  appear 
greater  than  the  meridional  JVloon,  this 
muff  be  underftood  not  of  a  greater  vi- 
fible Extenfion,  but  of  a  greater  tangible 
or  real  Extenfion,  which  by  reafon  of  the 
more  than  ordinary  Faintnefs  of  the  vi- 
fible Appearance,  is  fuggefted  to  theMmd 
along  with  it. 

LXXV.  Many  Attempts  have  been 
made  by  Learned  Men,  to  account  for 
this  Appearance.  GaflmduSj  De [cartes^ 
Hobbes,  and  feveral  others,  have  employed 
their  Thoughts  on  that  Subjecft ;  but  how 
fruitlefs  and  unfatisfacftory  their  Endea- 
vours have  been,  is  fufficiently  fhewn  in 
The  Philofophical  'Tranfa5iions  *,  where  you 
may  fee  their  feveral  Opinions  at  large 
U  3  fet 

*  Phil.  Tranf.  Nam.  187.  p.  314. 
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fet  forth  and  confuted,  not  without  fome 
Surprize  at  the  grois  Blunders  that  inge- 
nious Men  have  been  forced  into,  by  en- 
deavouring to  reconcile  this  Appearance 
with  the  ordinary  Principles  of  Optics. 
Since  the  Wriiii.g  of  which,  there  hath 
been  publi(lied  in  the  Tranfa<fllons -f-  ano- 
ther Paper  relating  to  the  fame  Affair  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  JVallis,  wherein  he  at- 
tempts to  account  for  that  Phaenomenon, 
which,  though  it  feems  not  to  contain 
any  thing  new,  or  different  from  what  had 
been  faid  before  by  others,  I  ihall  never- 
thelefs  confider  in  this  place. 

LXXVI.  His  Opinion,  infliort,  is  thisj 
We  judge  not  of  the  Magnitude  of  an  Ob- 
jc6t  by  the  vifual  Angle  alone,  but  by  the 
vifual  Angle  in  conjundion  with  the  Di- 
ftance.  Hence,  though  the  Angle  remain 
the  fame,  or  even  become  lefs,  yet  if  withal 
the  Diflance  feem  to  have  been  increafed, 
the  Objed  fliall  appear  greater.  NoWg 
one  way  whereby  we  eflimate  the  Di- 
ilance  of  any  thing,  is  by  the  Number 
and  Extent  of  the  intermediate  Objeds: 
When  therefore  the  Moon  is  it^n  in  the 
Horizon,  the  Variety  of  Fields,  Houfes, 
Qc,  together  with  the  large  Profped  of 
die  wide  extended  Land  or  Sea,  that  lies 
between  the  Eye  and  the  utmofi  Limb 

f  Numb,  187.  p.  323.  of 
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of  the  Horizon,  fuggeft  unto  the  Mind 
the  Idea  of  greater  Diftance,  and  confe^ 
quently  magnify  the  Appearance.  And 
this,  according  to  Dr.  Wallis,  is  the  true 
Account  of  the  extraordinary  Largenefs 
attributed  by  the  Mind  to  the  horizontal 
Moon,  at  a  time  when  the  Angle  fub- 
tended  by  its  Diameter,  is  not  one  Jot 
greater  than  it  ufed  to  be. 

LXXVIL  With  reference  to  this  Opi- 
nion, not  to  repeat  what  hath  been  already 
faid  concerning  Diftance,  I  Ihall  only  ob- 
ferve,  Firji,  That  if  the  Profpeft  of  in- 
terjacent Objeds  be  that  whicli  fuggefts 
the  Idea  of  farther  Diftance,  and  this  Idea 
of  farther  Diftance  be  the  Caufe  that  brings 
into  the  Mind  the  Idea  of  greater  Magni- 
tude, it  (hould  hence  follow,  that  if  one 
looked  at  the  horizontal  Moon  from J^- 
hind  a  Wall,  it  would  appear  no  bigg< 
than  ordinary.  For  in  that  Cafe,  the  Wall 
interpofing  cuts   off  all  that  Profpeft  of 
Sea  and  Land,  &c.    which  might  other- 
wife  increafe  the  apparent  Diftance    and 
thereby  the  apparent  Magnitude  of  the 
Moon.  Nor  will  it  fuffice  to  fay,  the  Me- 
mory doth  even  then  fuggeft  all  that  Ex- 
tent of  Land,  &c.  which  lies  within  the 
Horizon  i  which  Suggeftioa  occafions  a 
U  4  f^^" 
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fudden  Judgment  of  Senfe,  that  the  Moon 
is  farther  off  and  larger  than  ufual.  For 
ask  any  Man,  who  from  fuch  a  Station 
beholding  the  horizontal  Moon,  fhall 
think  her  greater  than  ufual,  whether  he 
hath  at  that  time  in  his  Mind  any  idea 
of  the  intermediate  Objeds,  or  long  TracSt 
of  Land  that  lies  between  his  Eye  and  the 
extreme  Edge  of  the  Horizon  ?  And  whe- 
ther it  be  that  Idea  which  is  the  Caufe  of 
his  making  the  aforementioned  Judgment  ? 
He  will,  I  fuppofe,  reply  in  the  Negative, 
and  declare  the  horizontal  Moon  fhall  ap- 
pear greater  than  the  meridional,  though  he 
never  thinks  of  all  or  any  of  thofe  things 
that  lie  between  him  and  it.  Secofidly^  It 
feems  impoflible  by  this  Hypothefis,  to 
account  for  the  Moon's  appearing  in  the 
very  fame  Situation,  at  one  time  greater 
than  at  another ;  which  neverthelefs  has 
been  {hewn  to  be  very  agreeable  to  the 
Principles  we  have  laid  down,  and  re- 
ceives a  moft  eafy  and  natural  Explica- 
tion from  them.  For  the  further  clearing 
up  of  this  Point,  it  is  to  be  obferved  that 
what  we  immediately  and  properly  fee  are 
only  Lights  andColoursinfundry  Situations 
and  Shades,  and  Degrees  of  Faintnefs  and 
Clearnefs,  Confufion  andDiftincftnefs.  All 
which  vifible  Objeds  are  only  in  the  Mind , 

nor 
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nor  do  they  fuggeft  ought  external,  whether 
Diflance  or  Magnitude,  otherwife  than  by 
habitual  Connexion  as  Words  do  Things. 
We  are  alfo  to  remark,  that,  befide  the 
Straining  of  the  Eyes,  and  befide  the  vi- 
vid and  faint,  the  diftind:  and  confufed 
Appearances    (v^hich   bearing  fome  Pro- 
portion to  Lines  and  Angles,  have  been 
fubftituted  inftead  of  them,  in  the  fore- 
going Part  of  this  Treatife)  there  are  other 
means  v^hich  fuggeft  both  Diflance  and 
Magnitude;  particularly,  the  Situation  of 
vifible Points,  or  Objeds,  asupper  or  lower; 
the  one  fuggefting  a  farther  Diftance  and 
greater  Magnitude,  the  other  a  nearer  Di- 
flance and  leffer  Magnitude :  All  which  is 
an  Effed  only  of  Cuflom  and  Experience; 
there  being  really  nothing  intermediate  in 
the  Line  of  Diflance,  between  the  upper- 
mofl  and  lowermofl,  which  are  both  /E- 
quidiflant,  or  rather  at  no  Diflance  from 
the  Eye,  as  there  is  alfo  nothing  in  Upper 
or  Lower,  which  by  neceffary  Connexion 
fliould  fuggefl  greater  or  leffer  Magnitude. 
Now,    as  thefe  cuflomary,    experimental 
means  of  fuggefling  Diflance,  do  likewife 
fuggefl  Magnitude,    fo  they  fuggefl  the 
one  as   immediately  as  the  other.     I  fay. 
They  do  not    {Vide  Sect.  LIIL)    lirfl 
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fuggeft  Diftance,  and  then  leave  the  Mind 
from  thence  to  infer  or  compute  Mag- 
nitude, but  fuggeft  Magnitude  as  imme- 
diately and  diredly  as  they  fuggeft  Di- 
ftance. 

LXXVIII.  This  Phenomenon  of  the 
horizontal  Moon  is  a  clear  Inftance  of  the 
infufficiency  of  Lines  and  Angles,  for  ex- 
plaining the  way  wherein  the  Mind  per- 
ceives, andeftimates  the  Magnitude  of  out- 
ward Objedls.  There  is  neverthelefs  a  Ufe 
of  Computation  by  them,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  apparent  Magnitude  of  things, 
fo  far  as  they  have  a  Connexion  with,  and 
are  proportional  to  thofe  other  Ideas,  or 
Perceptions  which  are  the  true  and  im- 
mediate Occafions  that  fuggeft  to  the  Mind 
the  apparent  Magnitude  of  Things.  But 
this  in  general  may,  I  think,  be  pbferved 
concerning  mathematical  Computation  in 
Optics :  That  it  can  never  be  very  precife 
^nd  exaft,  lince  the  Judgments  we  make  of 
the  Magnitude  of  external  Things  do 
-often  depend  on  feveral  Circumftances, 
which  are  not  proportionable  to,  or  ca- 
pable of  being  defined  by  Lines  and  An- 
gles. 

LXXIX. 
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LXXIX.  From  what  has  been  faid,  wc 
may  fafely  deduce  this  Confequence^  to 
wit,  that  a  Man  bom  blind  and  made  tp 
fee,  would,  at  firft  opening  of  his  Eyes, 
make  a  very  different  Judgment  of  the 
Magnitude  of  Objeds  intromictedby  them, 
from  what  others  do.  He  would  not  con- 
fider  the  Ideas  of  Sight,  with  reference 
to,  or  as  having  any  Connexion  with  the 
Ideas  of  Touch:  His  View  of  them  be- 
ing entirely  terminated  within  themfelves, 
he  can  no  other  wife  judge  them  great 
or  fmall,  than  as  they  contain  a  greater 
or  leffer  Number  of  vifible  Points.  Now, 
it  being  certain  that  any  vifible  Point  can 
cover  or  exclude  from  View,  only  one 
other  vifible  Point,  it  follows,  that  what- 
ever Objeft  intercepts  the  View  of  another, 
hath  an  equal  Number  of  vifible  Points 
with  it;  and  confequently  they  fliall  both 
be  thought  by  him  to  have  the  fame  Mag- 
nitude. Hence  it  is  evident,  one  in  thofe 
Circumftances  would  judge  his  Thumb, 
with  which  he  might  hide  a  Tower,  or 
hinder  its  being  feen,  equal  to  that  Tower, 
or  his  Hand,  the  Interpofitioa  whereof 
might  conceal  the  Firmament  from  his 
View,  equal  to  the  Firmament:  How 
great  an  Inequality  foever  there  may,  in  our 
Apprehenfions,  feem  xo  be  betwixt  thofe 

two 
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two  things,  becaufe  of  the  cuftomary  and 
clofe  Connexion  that  has  grown  up  in 
our  Minds  between  the  Objedls  of  Sight 
and  Touch  ;  whereby  the  very  different 
and  diftindt  Ideas  of  thofe  two  Senfes, 
are  lo  blended  and  confounded  together, 
as  to  be  miftaken  for  one  and  the  fame 
thing;  out  of  which  Prejudice  we  cannot 
eafily  extricate  our  felves. 

LXXX.  For  the  better  explaining  the 
Nature  of  Vifion,  and  fctting  the  Manner 
wherein  we  perceive  Magnitudes  in  a 
due  Light,  I  fhall  proceed  to  make  fome 
Obfervations  concerning  Matters  relating 
thereto,  whereof  the  want  of  Reflexion, 
and  duly  feparating  between  tangible  and 
vifible  Ideas,  is  apt  to  create  in  us  mif- 
taken  and  confufed  Notions.  And  Firft^ 
I  fhall  obferve  that  the  Minimum  Vifibile 
is  exadly  equal  in  all  Beings  whatfoever, 
that  are  endowed  with  the  .vifive  Facul- 
ty. No  exquifite  Formation  of  the  Eye, 
no  peculiar  Sharpnefs  of  Sight  can  make 
it  lefs  in  one  Creature  than  in  another  ; 
for  it  not  being  di ft ingui (liable  into  Parts, 
nor  in  any  wife  confifting  of  them,  it 
muft  neceffarily  be  the  fame  to  all.  For 
fuppofe  it  otherwife,  and  that  the  Mini- 
mum  Vifibile   of  a  Mite,  for  Inftance,  be 

lefs 
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lefs  than  the  Minimum  Vijihile  of  a  Man: 
the  latter  therefore  may  by  Detradion  of 
fome  part  be  made  equal  to  the  former : 
It  doth  therefore  confift  of  Parts,  which 
is  inconfiftent  with  the  Notion  of  a  M/- 
7iimum  Vifihiky  or  Point. 

LXXXI.  It  will  perhaps  be  objeded 
that  the  Minimum  Vijibile  of  a  Man  doth 
really,  and  in  it  felf  contain  Parts  where- 
by it  furpaffes  that  of  a  Mite,  though  they 
are  not  perceivable  by  the  Man.  To  which 
I  anfwer,  the  Minimum  Vifibile  having  (in 
like  manner  as  all  other  the  proper  and 
immediate  Objects  of  Sight)  been  {hewn 
not  to  have  any  Exiftence  without  the 
Mind  of  him  who  fees  it,  it  follow^s  there 
cannot  be  any  Part  of  it  that  is  not  adu- 
ally  perceived,  and  therefore  vifible.  Now 
for  any  Objed  to  contain  feveral  diftind: 
vifible  Parts,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be 
a  Minimum  Vijibile^  is  a  manifefl  Contra- 
didion. 

LXXXII.  Of  thefe  vifible  Points  we  fee 
at  all  times  an  equal  Number.  It  is  every 
whit  as  great  when  our  View  is  con- 
traded  and  bounded  by  near  Objeds,  as 
when  it  is  extended  to  larger  and  remoter. 
For  it  bcinp;  impoffible  that  one  Minimum 

Vifihik 
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Fi/ible   fhould    obfcure,    or  keep   out  of 
Sight  more  than  one  other,  it  is  a  plain 
Confequence ;  that  when  my  View  is  on 
^11  fides   bounded  by   the  Wails   of  my 
Study,  I  fee  juft  as  many  vifible  Points  aS 
I  could,  in  cafe  that  by  the  Removal  of  the 
Study- walls,  and  all  other  Obftruftions,  I 
had  a  full  Profpedt  of  the  circumjacent 
Fields,  Mountains,  Sea,  and  open  Firma- 
ment :  for  fo  long  as  I  am  (hut  up  within 
the  Walls,  by   their  Interpofition,  every 
Point  of  the  external  Objeds  is  covered 
from  my  View :  But  each  Point  that  is 
feen  being  able  to  cover  or  exclude  from 
Sight,  one  only  other  correfponding  Point, 
it  follows,   that  whilft  my  Sight  is  con- 
fined to  thofe  narrow  Walls,  I  fee  as  ma- 
ny Points,  or  Mi?2ima  Vifibilia^  as  I  fhould 
were  thofe  Walls  away,  by  looking  on  all 
the  external  Objedls,  whofe  Profped:  is  in- 
tercepted by  them.     Whenever  therefore 
we  are  faid  to  have  a  greater  Profpedl  at 
one  time  than  another,  this  muft  be  un- 
derftood  with  relation,  not  to  the  proper 
and  immediate,  but  the  lecondary  and  me- 
diate Objeds  of  Vifion,  which,  as  hath 
been  ihewn,  properly  belong  to  the  Touch. 

LXXXIII.  The  vifivc  Faculty  confi- 
dered,  with  reference  to  its  immediate  Ob- 

jefts, 
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je(fts,  may  be  found  to  labour  of  two  De- 
feats, Firft,  In  refped:  of  the  Extent  or 
Number  of  vifible  Points  that  are  at 
once  perceivable  by  it,  which  is  narrow 
and  limited  to  a  certain  Degree.  It  can 
take  in  at  one  View  but  a  certain  deter- 
minate Number  of  Minima  Vifibilidy  be- 
yond which  it  cannot  extend  its  Profpeft. 
Secondly^  Our  Sight  is  defeftive  in  that  its 
View  is  not  only  narrow,  but  alfo  for  the 
mofl:  part  confufed :  of  thofe  things  that 
we  take  in  at  one  Profped:,  we  can  fee 
but  a  few  at  once  clearly  and  u'ncon- 
fufedly:  and  the  more  we  fix  our  Sight 
on  any  one  Objed,  by  fo  much  the  dark- 
er and  more  indiftindl  fhall  the  reft  ap- 
pear* 

LXXXIV.  Correfponding  to  thefe  two 
Defeds  of  Sight,  we  may  imagine  as  ma- 
ny Perfedions,  to  wit,  17?.  That  of  com- 
prehending in  one  View  a  greater  Num- 
ber of  vifible  Points.  2^/y.  Of  being  able 
to  view  them  all  equally  and  at  once, 
with  the  utmoft  Clearnefs  and  Diftin<ftion. 
That  thofe  Perfeftions  are  not  adtually  in 
fome  Intelligences  of  a  different  Order  and 
Capacity  from  ours,  it  is  impoffible  for 
us  to  know. 

LXXXV. 
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LXXXV.  In  neither  of  thofe  two  ways, 
do  Microfcopes  contribute  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  Sight ;  for  when  we  look  through 
a  Microfcope,  we  neither  fee  more  vifi- 
b!e  Points,  nor  are  the  collateral    Points 
more    diftindt  than  when  we  look  with 
the  naked  Eye,  at  Objeds  placed  in  a  due 
Diftance.     A  Microfcope  brings  us  as  it 
were  into  a  new  World:    It  prefents  us 
with  a  new  Scene  of  vifible  Objedls,  quite 
different  from  what  we  behold  with  the 
naked  Eye.     But  herein  confifts  the  moft 
remarkable  Difference,  to  wit,  that  whereas 
the  Objedts  perceived  by  the  Eye  alone, 
have  a  certain  Connexion  with  Tangible 
Objefts,  whereby  we  are  taught  to  forefee 
what  will  enfue  upon  the  Approach   or 
Application  of  diflant  Objeds  to  the  Parts 
of  our  own  Body,  which  much  conduceth 
to  its  Prefervation  3  there  is  not  the  like 
Connexion  between  things  Tangible  and 
thofe  vifible  Objeds,  that  are  perceived 
by  help  of  a  fine  Microfcope. 

LXXXVI.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  were 
our  Eyes  turned  into  the  Nature  of  Mi- 
crofcopes, we  fliould  not  be  much  bene- 
fited by  the  Change;  we  (hould  be  de- 
prived of  the  forementioned  Advantage  we 
at  prefent  receive  by  the  vifive  Faculty; 
5  and 
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and  have  left  us  only  the  empty  Amufe- 
ment  of  Seeing,  without  any  other  Bene- 
fit arifing  from  it.  Bat  in  that  Cafe,  it 
will  perhaps  be  faid,  our  Sight  would  be 
endued  with  a  far  greater  Sharpnefs  and 
Penetration  than  it  now  hath.  But  ic 
is  certain  from  what  we  have  already 
fhewn,  that  the  Minimum  Vijihile  is  ne- 
ver greater  or  leffer,  but  in  all  Cales  con- 
ftantly  the  fame:  and  in  the  C-^fe  of  mi- 
crofcopical  Eyes,  I  fee  only  this  Difference, 
to  witj  that  upon  the  ceafing  of  a  cer- 
tain obfervable  Connexion  betwixt  the 
divers  Perceptions  of  Sight  and  Touch, 
which  before  enabled  us  to  regulate  our 
Aftions  by  the  Eye,  it  would  now  be 
rendered  utterly  unferviceable  to  that 
Purpofe. 

LXXXVII.  Upon  the  whole,  it  feems 
that  if  we  confider  the  Ufe  and  End  of 
Sight,  together  with  the  prefent  State  and 
Circumftances  of  our  Being,  we  {hall  not 
find  any  great  Caufe  to  complain  of  any 
Defect  or  Imperfecftion  in  it,  or  eafily 
conceive  how  it  could  be  mended.  With 
fuch  admirable  Wifdom  is  that  Faculty 
contrived,  both  for  the  Pleafure  and  Con- 
venience of  Life. 

Vol.  11.  X  LXXXVIII. 
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LXXXVIII.  Having  finiOied  what  I  in- 
tended tohiy,  concerning  the  Diftance  and 
Magnitude  of  Objeds,  1  come  now  to  treat 
of  the  Manner,  wherein  the  Mind  perceives 
by  Sight  their  Situation.     Among  the  Dif- 
coveries  of  the  laft  Age,  it  is  reputed  none 
of  the  leaft,  that  the   Manner  of  V'^ifion 
hath  been  more  clearly  explained,  than 
ever  it  had  been  before.     There  is,  at  this 
Day,  no  one  Ignorant,  that  the  Pictures 
of  external    Objefls  are   painted   on  the 
Retina^  or  Fund  of  the   Eye.     That  we 
can  fee  nothing  which  is  not  fo  painted : 
And  that,  according  as  the  Picflure  is  more 
diftinfl:   or  confufed,  fo  alfo  is  the  Per- 
ception we  have  of  the  Objedl :  But  then 
in  this  Explication  of  Viiion,  there  oc- 
curs one  mighty  Difficulty.     The  Objedls 
are  painted  in  an  inverted  Order  on  the 
Bottom  of  the  Eye:  The  upper  part  of 
any  Objedt  being   painted  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  Eye,  and   the  lower  part  of 
the  Objed:  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Eye: 
And  fo  alfo  as  to  Right  and  Left.     Since 
therefore  the  Pictures  are  thus   inverted, 
it  is  demanded  how    it  comes  to    pafs, 
that  we  fee  the  Objedls  ered:  and  in  their 
natural  Pofture? 

LXXXIX.  In  anfwer  to  this  Difficulty^ 
we  are  told,  that  the  Mind  perceiving  an 

Im* 
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Impulfe  of  a  Ray  of  Light,  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  Eye,  confiders  this  Ray  as 
coming  in  a  diredl  Line,  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  Objed:  ;  and  in  like  manner 
tracing  the  Ray  that  flrikes  on  the  lower 
pare  of  the  Eye,  it  is  direded  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  Objed:.  Thus  in  the  ad- 
jacent Figure  C  rrie  lower  Point  of  the 
Objed  ABC  is  proje6tea  on  c  the  upper 
part  of  the  Eye.     So  likewife,  the  higheft 
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Point  A  i$  projeded  oh  a  the  loweft  part 
of  the  Eye,  wnich  makes  the  Reprefen- 
tation  c  b  a  inverted:  But  the  Mind  con- 
fidering  the  Stroke  that  is  made  on  c  as 
coming  in  the  ftraight  Line  C  c  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  Objed;  and  the  Stroke 
or  Impulfe  on  a^  as  coming  in  the  Line 
A  a  from  the  upper  end  of  the  Objed, 
is  di reded  to  make  a  tight  Jugdment  of 
the  Situation  or  the  Objed  ABC,  not- 
Withftandmg  the  Pidure  of  it  is  invertedo 
This  is  illuftrated  by  conceiving  a  blind 
X  %  Man^ 
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Man,  who  holding  in  his  Hands  twd 
Sticks  that  crofs  each  other,  doth  with 
them  touch  the  Extremities  of  an  Objedt, 
placed  in  a  perpendicular  Situation.  It  is 
cercain,  this  Man  will  judge  that  to  be  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Objed:,  which  he 
touches  with  the  Siick  held  in  the  under- 
njofl  Hand,  and  that  to  be  the  lower  Part 
of  tlje  Objeft,  which  ne  touches  with  the 
Stick  in  his  uppenioft  Hand.  This  is 
the  common  Explication  of  the  ercd  Ap- 
pearance of  Obje6^-s,  which  is  generally 
received  and  acquiefced  in,  being  (as  Mr, 
Molyneux  tells  us  *)  allowed  by  all  Men  as 
SatisfaBory, 

XC.  But  this  Account  to  me  does  not 
feenl  in  any  Degree  true.  Did  I  perceive 
thofe  Impulfes,  Decuflations,  and  Direc- 
tions of  the  Rays  of  Light,  in  like  man- 
ner as  hath  been  fet  forth,  then,  indeed, 
it  would  not  bt:  altogether  void  of  Pro- 
bability. And  there  might  be  fome  Pre- 
tence for  the  Comparifon  of  the  Blind- 
Man  and  his  crofs  Sticks.  But  the 
Cafe  is  far  otherwife.  I  know  very 
well  that  I  perceive  no  fuch  thing.  And 
of  Confequcnce,  I  cannot  thereby  make 
an  Eftimate  of  the  Situation  of  Objedls, 
I  apf-eal  to  any  one's  Experience,  whe- 

*  Dio^t.  par.  2.  c.  7.  p.  289. 
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ther  he  be  confcious  to  hunfelf,  that  he 
thinks  on  the  Interfedtion  made  by  the 
radious  Pencils,  or  purfues  the  Impulfes 
they  give  in  right  Lines,  whenever  he 
perceives  by  Sight  the  Pofition  of  any 
Objedt?  To  me  it  feems  evident,  that 
crolfing  and  tracing  of  the  Rays,  is  ne- 
ver thought  on  by  Children,  Idiots,  or  in 
truth  by  any  other,  fave  only  thofe  who 
have  applied  themfelves  to  the  Study 
of  Optics.  And  for  the  Mind  to  judge  of 
the  Situation  of  Objeds  by  thofe  things, 
without  perceiving  them,  or  to  perceive 
them  without  knowing  it,  is  equally  be- 
yond my  Comprehenfion.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  explaining  the  manner  of  Vifion 
by  the  Example  of  crofs  Sticks,  and  hunt- 
ing for  the  Objed:  along  the  Axes  of  the 
radious  Pencils,  doth  fuppofe  the  proper 
Objeds  of  Sight  to  be  perceived  at  a  Di- 
ftance  from  us,  contrary  to  what  hath 
been  demonftrated. 

XCI.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  we 
look  for  fome  other  Explication  of  this 
Difficulty  :  And  I  believe  it  not  impoffible 
to  find  one,  provided  we  examine  it  to 
the  Bottom,  and  carefully  cliftinguifh  be- 
tween the  Ideas  of  Sight  anr'  Touch  ; 
v^hich  cannot  be  too  oft  i^.wUlcate^.^  in 
X  3  treating 
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treating  of  Vifion :  But  more  efpeciaUy. 
throughout  the  Confideration  of  this  Af- 
fair, we  ought  to  carry  that  Diftinftion 
in  our  Thoughts :  For  that  from  want  of 
a  right  Underftanding  thereof,  the  Diffi- 
culty of  explaining  eredl  Vifion  feems 
chiefly  to  ariib. 

XCII.  In  order  to  difentangle  our 
Minds,  from  whatever  Prejudices  we  may 
entertain  with  relation  to  the  Subjedl  in 
hand,  nothing  feems  more  appofice,  than 
the  taking  into  our  Thoughts  the  Caie  of 
one  born  blind,  and  afterwards,  when 
grown  up,  made  to  fee.  And  tliough 
perhaps,  it  may  not  be  an  eafy  Task  to 
diveft  our  felves  intirely  of  the  Experience 
received  from  Sight,  fo  as  to  be  able  to 
put  our  Thoughts  exaftly  in  the  Pofture 
of  fuch  a  one's  ^  we  muft,  neverthelefs, 
as  far  as  poffible,  endeavour  to  frame  tr  e 
Conceptions,  of  what  might  reafonably 
be  fuppoied  to  pafs  in  his  Mind. 

XCIII.  It  is  certain,  that  a  Man  adtu- 
aliy  blind,  and  who  had  continued  fo. 
from  his  Birth,  would  by  the  Senfe  of 
Feeling  attain  to  have  Ideas  of  Upper  and 
Lower.  By  the  Motion  of  his  Hand  he 
might  difcern  the  Situation  of  any  tangi- 
-        5  ble, 
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ble  Obied  placed  within  his  Reach.  That 
Part  on  which  he  felt  himfelf  fupport- 
ed  or  towards  which  he  perceived  his 
Body  to  gravitate,  he  would  term  lower, 
and  the  contrary  to  this  upper;  and  ac- 
cordingly denominate  whatfoever  Objects, 
he  touched. 

XCIV.  But  then,  whatever  Judgments 
he  makes  concerning  the  Situation  ol  Ob- 
ieds,  are  confined  to  thofe  only  that_  are 
perceivable  by  Touch.     All  thofe  thmgs 
that  arc  intangible,  and  of  a  fpintual  Na- 
ture, his  Thoughts  and  Defires    nis  Paf- 
fions,  and  in  general  all  the  Modifications 
of  the  Soul,  to  thefe  he  would  never  ap- 
ply the  Terms  Upper  and  Lower    except 
only  in  a  metaphorical  Senfe.     He  may, 
perhaps,    by  way  of  Allufion     fpeak  of 
Iwh  or  low  Thoughts:  But  thofe  Terms 
inlheir  proper  Signification,  would  never 
be  applied  to  any  thing,    that  ^^'f  "°^ 
conceived  to  exift  without  the  Mmd.,   For 
a  Man  born  blind,  and  remaming  m  the 
fame  State,  could  mean  nothing  elle  by  the 
Words  Higher  and  Lower,  than  a  greater 
or  leffer  Diftance  from  the  Earth:  Which 
Diftance  he  would  meafure  by  the  Motioa 
or  Application  of  his  Hand,,  or  fomc  Q~ 
ther  part  of  his  Body.     It  is,  thererore,, 
^  X  4  evident^, 
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evident,  that  all  thofe  things  which  in 
refpedl  of  each  other,  would  by  hiia  be 
thought  higher  or  lower,  muft  be  fuch 
as  were  conceived  to  exift  without  his 
Mind,  in  the  ambient  Space. 

XCV.  Whence  it  plainly  follows,  that 
fuch  a  one,  if  we  fuppole  him  made  to 
fee,  would  not  at  firft  Sight  think,  that 
any    thing  he    faw    was   high    or    low 
ered  or  inverted  ;  for  it  h^-th  been  al- 
ready demonftrated  in  Sea  XLL  that  he 
would  not  think  the  Things  he  perceived 
by  Sight  to  be  at  any  Diftance  from  him 
or  without  his  Mind.     The  Obieas   to 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  ufed  to  apply 
the  Terms  Up  and    Down,    H,gh    and 
Low,  were  fuch  only  as  aiFeded,  or  were 
lome  way  perceived  by  his  Touch  :  But 
the  proper  Objeds  of  Vifion  make  a  new 
bet  of  Ideas,  perfeftly  diftinft  and  diffe- 
rent from  the  former,  and  which  can  in 
no   fort  make   themfelves    perceived  by 
Touch.     There  is,  therefore,  nothing  at 
all  that  could  induce  him  to  think  thofe 
Terms  applicable  to  them:  Nor  would 

tr"/^!""^  "'  "^^  ^"^^  t™e  as  he  had 
obferved  their  Connexion  witli  tangible 
Objeas,  and  the  fame  Prejudice  began  to 
wfinuate  u  felf  into   his  Underilanding, 

which 
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which  from  their  Infancy  had  grown  up 
in  the  Underftandings  of  other  Men. 

XCVI.  To  fet  this  Matter  in  a  clearer 
Light,  I  {hall  make  ufe  of  an  Example. 
Suppofe  the  above-mentioned  blind  Perfon, 
by  his  Touch,  perceives  a  Man  to  ftand 
Ered:.  Let  us  inquire  into  the  manner  of 
this.  By  the  Application  of  his  Hand  to 
the  feveral  Parts  of  a  humane  Body,  he 
had  perceived  different  tangible  Ideas, 
which  being  collecfted  into  fundry  com- 
plex ones  have  diftind:  Names  annexed 
to  them.  Thus  one  Combination  of  a 
certain  tangible  Figure,  Bulk,  and  Con- 
fiftency  of  Parts  is  called  the  Head,  ano- 
ther the  Hand,  a  third  the  Foot,  and  fo 
of  the  reft :  All  which  complex  Ideas 
could,  in  his  Underftanding,  be  made  up 
only  of  Ideas  perceivable  by  Touch.  He 
had  alio  by  his  Touch  obtained  an  Idea 
of  Earrh  or  Ground,  towards  which  he 
perceives  the  Parts  of  his  Body  to  have  a 
natural  Tendency.  Now,  by  Eredl  no- 
thing more  being  meant,  than  that  per- 
pendicular Pofition  of  a  Man,  wherein 
his  Feet  are  nearcft  to  the  Earth :  If  the 
blind  Perfon  by  moving  his  Hand,  over 
the  Parts  of  the  ^  -Ian  who  {lands  before 
him,    perceives  tiie   tangible    Ideas  that 

compole 
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compofe  the  Head,  to  be  fartheft  from^ 
and  thofe  that  con^pc-fe  the  Feet  to  be 
neareft  to,  thrit  orher  Combination  of  tan- 
gible Ideas  which  he  calls  Earth:  He 
will  denominate  that  Man  Eredl.  But  if 
we  fuppofe  him  on  a  fudden  to  receive 
his  Sight,  and  that  he  behold  a  Man 
ftanding  before  him,  it  is  evident  in  that 
Cafe,  he  would  neither  judge  the  Man  he 
fees  to  be  Erecl  nor  Inverted  j  for  he  never 
having  known  thofe  Terms  applied  to 
any  other,  fave  tangible  Things,  or 
which  exifted  in  the  Space  without  him, 
and  what  he  fees  neither  being  Tangible, 
nor  perceived  as  exifting  without,  he 
could  not  know  that  in  Propriety  of  Lan- 
guage they  were  applicable  to  it. 

XCVII.  Afterwards,  when  upon  turn^ 
ing  his  Head  or  Eyes  up  and  down  to 
the  right  and  left,  he  fhall  obferve  the 
vifible  Objecls  to  change,  and  fliall  alfo 
attain  to  know,  that  they  are  called  by  the 
fam.e Names,  and  conneded  with  the  Ob- 
jeds  perceived  by  Touch.;  then,  indeed,  he 
will  come  to  fpeak  of  them  and  their  Situa- 
tion, in  the  fame  Terms  that  he  has  been 
ufed  to  apply  to  tangible  Things:  And 
thofe  that  he  perceives  by  turning  up  his 
Eyes,  he  will  call  Upper,  and  thofe  that 

by 
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by  turning  down  his  Eyes,    he  will  call 
Lower. 

XCVIII.  And  this  feems  to  me  the  true 
Reafon,  why  he  fliould  think  thofe  Ob- 
jedts  uppermoft  that  are  painted  on  the 
lower  part  of  his  Eye:  For,  by  turning 
the  Eye  up  they  fl:iall  be  diftindly  fccn ; 
as  likewife  thofe  that  are  painted  on  the 
highefl  part  of  the  Eye  {hall  be  diftindly 
fc^n^  by  turning  the  Eye  down,  and  are 
for  that  Reafon  efteemed  lowefl; :  For 
we  have  fliewn  that  to  the  immediate  Ob-^ 
jects  of  Sight,  conlidered  in  themfelves, 
he  would  not  attribute  the  Terms  High 
and  Low.  It  mufi  therefore  be  on  ac- 
count of  fome  Circumftances,  which  are 
pbicrved  to  attend  them  :  And  thefe,  it  isL 
plain,  are  the  Adions  of  turning  the  Eye 
up  and  down,  which  fuggeft  a  very  ob- 
vious Reafon,  why  the  Mind  fhould  de- 
nominate the  Objeds  of  Sight  accordingly 
High  or  Low.  And  without  this  Motion 
of  the  Eye,  this  turning  it  up  and  down 
in  order  to  difcern  difierent  Objedls, 
doubtlefs  Eredt,  Inverfe,  and  other  the 
like  Terms  relating  to  the  Poficion  of 
tangible  Objeds,  would  never  have  been 
transferred,  or  in  any  degree  apprehended 
to  belong  to  the  Ideas  of  Sight :  The  meer 
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Acft  of  Seeing  including  nothing  in  it  to 
that  Purpofe;  whereas  the  different  Si^ 
tiiations  of  the  Eye  naturally  diredl 
the  Mind  to  make  a  fuitable  Judgment 
of  the  Situation  of  Objects  intromitted  by 
it. 

XCIX.  Farther,  when  he  has  by  Ex- 
perience learned  the  Connexion  there  is 
between  the  fevei-d  Ideas  of  Sight  and 
Touch,  he  wiU  De  abk,  by  the  Percep- 
tion he  has  of  the  Situation  of  vifible 
Things  in  refped:  of  one  another,  to  make 
a  fudden  and  true  Eftimate  of  the  Situa- 
tion of  outward,  tangible  Things  cor- 
refponding  to  them.  Aiid  thus  it  is,  he 
fhall  perceive  by  Sight  the  Situation  of 
External  Objeds,  w^hxh  do  not  properly 
fall  under  that  Senfe. 

C.  I  know  we  are  very  prone  to  think, 
that  if  juft  made  to  fee,  we  fhould  judge 
of  the  Situation  of  vifible  1  hings  as  we 
do  now:  But,  we  are  alfo  as  prone  to 
think,  that  at  firft  Sight,  we  fljould  in 
the  fame  way  apprehend  the  Diltance  and 
Magnitude  of  Objeds,  as  we  do  now : 
Which  hath  been  fhewn  to  be  a  falfe  and 
groundlefs  Perfuaiion.  And  for  the  like 
Reafons,  the  fame  Cenfure  may  be  p^ft 
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Oil  the  pofitiveAlTurance,  that  moft  Men, 
before  they  have  thought  fufficiently  of 
the  Matter,  might  have  of  their  being 
able  to  determine  by  the  Eye  at  firft 
view,  whether  ObjecSs  were  eredt  or  in- 
verfe. 

CI.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  objefted  to 
onr  Opinion,  that  a  Man,  for  inftance, 
being  thought  eredt  when  his  Feet  are 
next  the  Earth,  and  inverted  when  his 
Head  is  next  the  Earth,  it  doth  hence 
follow,  that  by  the  meer  Aft  ofVifion, 
without  any  Experience  or  altering  the 
Situation  of  the  Eye,  we  fhould  have 
determined  whether  he  were  eredt  or  in- 
verted: For  both  the  Earth  it  felf,  and 
the  Limbs  of  the  Man  who  ftands  thereon, 
being  equally  perceived  by  Sight,  one 
cannot  choofe  feeing,  what  part  of  the 
Man  is  neareft  the  Earth,  and  what  part 
farcheft  from  it,  /.  e,  whether  he  be  eredt 
or  inverted. 

CII.  To  which  I  anlwer,  the  Ideas 
which  conftitute  the  tangible  Earth  and 
Man,  are  intirely  different  from  thole 
which  conftitute  the  vifible  Earth  and 
Man.  Nor  was  it  poffible,  by  virtue  of  the 
yifive  Faculty  alone,  without  fuperadding 
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any  Experience  of  Touch,  or  altering 
the  Pofition  of  the  Eye,  ever  to  have 
known,  or  fo  much  as  fufpedled,  there 
had  been  any  Relation  or  Connexion  be- 
tv^een  them :  Hence,  a  Man  at  firft  viev^ 
would  not  denominate  any  thing  he  faw 
Earth,  or  Head,  or  Foot;  and  confe- 
quently,  he  could  not  tell  by  the  meer 
Ad:  of  Vifion,  whether  the  Head  or  Feet 
were  neareft  the  Earth:  Nor,  indeed, 
would  WQ  have  thereby  any  thought  of 
Earth  or  Man,  eredt  or  inverfe,  at  all : 
Which  will  be  made  yet  more  evident^ 
if  we  nicely  obferve,  and  make  a  parti- 
cular Comparifon  between  the  Ideas  of 
both  Senfes. 

cm.  That  which  I  fee  is  only  variety 
of  Light  and  Colours.  That  which  I 
feel  is  hard,  or  foft,  hot  or  cold^ 
rough  or  fmooth.  What  Similitude, 
what  Connexion  have  thofe  Ideas  with 
theie  ?  Or  how  is  it  poflible,  that  any 
one  fhould  fee  Reafon,  to  give  one  and 
'the  fame  Name  to  Combinations  of  Ideas 
fo  very  different,  before  he  had  experien- 
ced their  Coexiilence  ?  We  do  not  find 
there  is  any  neceifary  Connexion  betwixt 
this  or  that  tangible  Quality,  and  any 
Colour  whatfoever.     And  we  may  fome- 
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times  perceive  CoIoli'S,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  be  felt.  Ai)  which  doth  make 
it  manifeft,  that  no  Man  at  firft  receiving 
of  his  Sight,  v/ould  know  there  was  any 
Agreement  between  this  or  that  particular 
Objed;  of  his  Sight,  and  any  Objecft  of 
Touch  he  had  been  already  acquainted 
with:  The  Colours  therefore  of  the 
Head,  would  to  him  no  more  fuggeft 
the  Idea  of  Head>  than  they  would  the 
Idea  of  Foot. 

CIV.  Farther,  we  have  at  large  fhewn 
(vid.  Sed.  LXIII  and  LXIV.)  there  is  no 
difcoverable,  ne^cif.iry  Connexion,  between 
any  given  vifible  Magnitude,  and  any 
one  particular  tangible  Magnitude;  but 
that  it  is  intirely  che  refult  of  Cuflom  and 
Experience,  and  depends  on  foreign  and 
accidental  Circumllances,  that  we  can  by 
the  Perception  of  viable  Extenfion  in- 
form our  felves,  what  may  be  the  Exten- 
fion of  any  tangible  Objeft  conneded 
with  it.  Hence  it  is  certain  that  neither 
the  vifible  Magnitude  of  Head  or  Foot, 
would  bring  along  with  them  into  the 
Mind,  at  firil  opening  of  the  Eyes,  the 
refpedive  tangible  Magnitudes  of  thofe 
Parts. 

GV.  By 
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CV.  By  the  foregoing  Sedlion,  it  is  plairi 
the  vifible  Figure  of  any  Part  of  the  Bo- 
dy hath  no  neceffary  Connexion  with  the 
tangible  Figure  thereof,  fo  as  at  firft  Sight 
to  fuggeft  it  to  the  Mind :  For  Figure  is 
the  Termination  of  Magnitude^  whence  it 
follows,  that  no  vifible  Magnitude  ha- 
ving in  its  own  Nature  an  aptnefs  to  fug- 
geft any  one  particular  tangible  Magni- 
tude, fo  neither  can  any  vifible  Figure  be 
infeparably  connedled  with  its  correfpon- 
ding  tangible  Figure :  So  as  of  it  felf  and 
in  a  way  prior  to  Experience,  it  might 
fuggeft  it  to  the  Underftanding.  This  will 
be  farther  evident,  if  we  confider  that 
what  feems  fmooth  and  round  to  the 
Touch,  may  to  Sight,  if  viewed  through 
a  Microfcope,  feem  quite  otherwifc. 

CVI.  From  all  which  laid  together  and 
duly  confidered,  we  may  clearly  deduce 
this  Inference.  In  the  firft  Aft  of  Vifion, 
no  Idea  entering  by  the  Eye,  would  have 
a  perceivable  Connexion  with  the  Ideas  to 
which  the  Names  Earth,  Man,  Head, 
■  Foot,  Gfr.  were  annexed  in  the  Under- 
ftanding of  a  Perfon  blind  from  his  Birth  -, 
fo  as  in  any  fort  to  introduce  them  in- 
to his  Mind,  or  make  themfelves  be  called 
by  the  fame  Names,  and  reputed  the  fame 
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Things  with  them,  as  afterwards  they  come 
to  be. 

CVII.  There  doth,  neverthelefs,  re- 
main one  Difficulty,  which  perhaps 
may  feem  to  prefs  hard  on  our  Opinion, 
and  deferve  not  to  be  pafled  over:  For 
though  it  be  granted  that  neither  the 
Colour,  Size,  nor  Figure  of  the  vifible 
Feet  have  any  neceflary  Connexion  with 
the  Ideas  that  compofe  the  tangible  Feet, 
fo  as  to  bring  them  at  firft  fight  into  my 
Mind,  or  make  me  in  danger  of  con- 
founding them  before  I  had  been  ufed 
to,  and  for  fome  time  experienced  their 
Connexion :  Yet  thus  much  fecms  unde- 
niable, namely,  that  the  Number  of  the 
vifible  Feet,  being  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  tangible  Feet,  I  may  from  hence 
without  any  Experience  of  Sight,  rea- 
fonably  conclude,  that  they  reprefent  or 
are  connefted  with  the  Feet  rather  than 
the  Head.  I  fay,  it  fcems  the  Idea  of 
two  vifible  Feet  will  fooner  fuggeft  to 
the  Mind,  the  Idea  of  two  tangible  Feet 
than  of  one  Head  ;  fo  that  the  blind  Man 
upon  firfl:  Reception  of  the  vifive  Fa- 
culty might  know,  which  were  the  Feet 
©r  Two,  and  which  the  Head  or  One. 

VoL.IL  y  CVIIL 
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CVIII.    In    order   to  get  clear  of  this 
feeming  Difficulty,  we  need  only  obferve, 
that  Diverfity  of  vinble  Objeds  doth  not 
neceffarily  infer  diverlity  of  tangible  Ob- 
jeds correfponding  to  them.     A  Pidure 
painted  with  great  variety  of  Colours  af- 
feds  the  Touch  in  one  uniform  manner ; 
it  is  therefore  evident,  that  I  do  not  by 
any  neceflary  Confecution,  independent  of 
Experience,  judge  of  the  number  of  things 
tangible,  from  the  number  of  things  vi- 
fible.     I  fhould  not  therefore  at  firft  open- 
ing  my   Eyes  conclude,    that   becaufe  I 
fee  two  I  fliall  feel  two.     How,  there- 
fore can  I,  before  Experience  teaches  me, 
know  that  the  vifible  Legs,  becaufe  two, 
are   conneded    with    the    tangible  Legs, 
or  the  vifible  Head,  becaufe  one  is  connec- 
ted  with  the  tangible  Head  ?  The  truth 
is,    the  things    I   fee    are    fo  very  diffe- 
rent and  heterogeneous  from  the  things  I 
feel,  that  the  Perception  of  the  one  would 
never    have  fuggefted   the    other    to  my 
thoughts,  or  enabled  me  to  pafs  the  leaft 
Judgment  thereon,  until  I  had  experienced 
their  Connexion. 

CIX.  But  for  a  fuller  Illuftration  of  this 
Matter,  it  ought  to  be  ccnfidered  that 
Number   (however  fome  may  reckon  it 

amongft 
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amongft  the  primary  Qualities)  is  nothing 
fixed  and  fettled,  really  exifting  in  things 
themfelves.  It  is  intirely  the  Creature  of 
the  Mind,  confidering,  either  an  Idea  by  it 
feif,  or  any  Combination  of  Ideas  to  which 
it  gives  one  Name,  and  fo  makes  it  pafs 
for  an  Unite.  According  as  the  Mind 
varioufly  combines  its  Ideas,  the  Unite 
varies:  and  as  the  Unite,  fo  the  Number, 
which  is  only  a  Colled:ion  of  Unites,  doth 
alfo  vary.  We  call  a  Window  one,  a 
Chimney  one,  and  yet  a  Houfe  in  which 
there  are  many  Windows,  and  many  Chim- 
neys, hath  an  equal  right  to  be  called  one, 
and  many  Houles  go  to  the  making  of  one 
City.  In  thefe  and  the  like  Inftances,  it 
is  evident  the  Uiiite  conftantly  relatet  to 
the  particular  Draughts  the  Mind  makes 
of  its  Ideas,  to  which  it  affixes  Names, 
and  wherein  it  includes  more  or  lefs,  as 
befl:  fuits  its  own  Ends  and  Purpofcs.  What- 
ever therefore  the  Mind  confiders  as  one, 
that  is  an  Unite.  Every  Combination  of 
Ideas  is  confidered  as  one  thing  by  the 
mind,  and  in  token  thereof  is  marked  by 
one  Name.  Now,  this  naming  and  com- 
bining together  of  Ideas  is  perfectly  arbi- 
trary, and  done  by  the  Mind  in  fuch  fort, 
as  Experience  fliews  it  to  be  moft  conve- 
nient: Without  which,  our  Ideas  had 
Y  2  never 
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never    been    collefted    into    fuch     fun- 
dry  dlflind:  Combinations    as  they  now 


are. 


ex.  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  Man  born 
blind,  and  afterwards,  when  grown  up, 
made  to  fee,  would  not  in  the  iirft  Adt 
of  Vifion,  parcel  out  the  Ideas  of  Sight, 
into  the  fame  diftind:  CoUeftions  that 
others  do,  who  have  experienced  which 
do  regularly  coexift  and  are  proper  to  be 
bundled  up  together  under  one  Name.  He 
would  not,  for  Example,  make  into  one 
complex  Idea,  and  thereby  efteem  an 
Unite  all  thofe  particular  Ideas,  which  con- 
ftitute  the  vifible  Head  or  Foot.  For  there 
can  be  no  Reafon  afligned  why  he  fhould 
do  fo,  barely  upon  his  feeing  a  Man  ftand 
upright  before  him:  There  croud  into  his 
Mind  the  Ideas  which  compofe  the  vifible 
Man,  in  company  with  all  the  other  Ideas 
of  ^ight  perceiv'd  at  the  fame  time:  But 
all  thefe  Ideas  offered  at  once  to  his  View, 
he  would  not  diftribute  into  fundry  di- 
ftind;  Combinations,  till  fuch  time  as  by 
obferving  the  Motion  of  the  Parts  of  the 
Man  and  other  Experiences,  he  comes  to 
know,  which  are  to  be  feparated,  and 
which  to  be  collected  together. 

CXI. 
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CXI.  From  what  hath  been  premifed, 
it  is  plain  the  Objefts  of  Sight  and  Touch 
make,  if  1  may  fo  fay,  two  Sets  of  Ideas^ 
which  are  widely  different  from  each  other. 
To  Objeds  of  either  kind,  we  indifferent- 
ly attribute  the  Terms  high  and  low,  right 
and  left,  and  fuch  like,  denoting  the  Po- 
lition  or  Situation  of  things:  But  then  we 
muft  well  obferve  that  the  Pofition  of  any 
Objecft  is  determined  with  refped:  only  to 
Objeds  of  the  fame  Senfe.     We  fay  any 
Objed:  of  Touch  is  high  or  low,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  more  or  lefs  diftant  from   the 
tangible  Earth:  And  in  like  manner  we 
denominate  any  Objed  of  Sight  high  or 
low,  in    Proportion  as  it  is  more  or  lefs 
diftant  from  the  vifible  Earth :  But  to  define 
the  Situation  of  vifible  Things,  with  re- 
lation to  the  Diftance  they  bear  from  any 
tangible  Thing,  or  vice  verfa^  this  were 
abfurd  and  perfedly  unintelligible.     For 
•all  vifible  things  are  equally  in  the  Mind, 
and  take  up  no  part  of  the  external  Space : 
Andconfequently  are  equidiftant  from  any 
tangible  thing,  which  exifts  without  the. 
Mind. 

CXII.  Or  rather  to  fpeak  truly,  the  pro- 
per Objeds  of  Sight  are  at  no  Diftance, 
neither  near  nor  far,  from  any  tangible 
Y  3  Thing. 
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Thing.  For  if  we  inquire  narrowly  into  the 
Matter  we  fliall  find  that  thofe  things  on- 
ly are  compared  together  in  refpedt  of  Di- 
ftance,  which  exift  after  the  fame  man- 
ner, or  appertain  vmto  the  fame  Senfe. 
For  by  the  Diftance  between  any  two 
Points,  nothing  more  is  meant  than  the 
Number  of  intermediate  Points:  If  the 
given  Points  are  vilible,  the  Diflance  be- 
tv/een  them  is  marked  out  by  the  Number 
of  the  interjacent  vifible Points :  If  they  are 
tangible,  the  Diftance  between  them  is  a 
Line  confifting  of  tangible  Points ;  but  if 
they  are  one  tangible,  and  the  other  vi- 
fible, the  Diftance  between  them  doth  nei- 
ther confift  of  Points  perceivable  by  Sight 
nor  by  Touch,  /.  e,  it  is  utterly  incon- 
ceivable. This,  perhaps,  will  not  find  an 
eafy  Admiffion  into  all  Mens  Underftand- 
ing:  However,  I  fliould  gladly  be  informed 
whether  it  be  not  true,  by  any  one  who 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  refledl  a  little,  and 
apply  it  home  to  his  Thoughts* 

CXIII.  The  not  obferving  what  has 
been  delivered  in  the  two  laft  Sedions, 
feems  to  have  occafioned  no  fmall  part  of 
the  Difficulty  that  occurs  in  the  Bufinefs 
of  ered:  Appearances.    The  Head,  which 

is 
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is  painted  neareft  the  Earth,  feems  to  be 
farthcft  from  it:  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Feet,  which  are  painted  fartheft  from 
the  Earth,  are  thought  neareft  to  "•  Here- 
in lies  the  Difficulty,  which  yan.fhes  it 
we  exprefs  the  thing  more  clearly  and 
free  from  Ambiguity,  thus:   Hovv  comes 
it  that,  to  the  Eye,  the  vifible  Head  which 
is  neareft  the  tangible  Earth,  feems  far- 
theft  from  the    Earth,    and   the   vifible 
Feet,  which  are  fartheft  from  the  tan- 
gible Earth,  feem  neareft  the  Earth?  1  he 
Queftion  being  thus  propofed,  who  fees  not, 
thT  Difficulty  is  founded  on  a  Suppoh- 
tion,  that  the  Eye,  or  vifive  Faculty,  or 
rather  the  Soul  by  means  thereof,  ffioidd 
iudoe  of  the  Situation  of  vifible  Oojefts, 
with  reference  to  their  Diftance  from  the 
tangible  Earth?  Whereas  it  is  evident  the 
tangible  Earth  is  not  perceived  by  Sigat : 
And  it  hath  been  ffiewn  in  the  two  laft 
preceding  Seftions,  that  the  Location  ot 
vifible  Objects  is  determined  only  by  the 
Diftance  they  bear  from  one  another ;  and 
that  it  is  Nonfenfe  to  talk  of  Diftance, 
far  or  near,  between  a  vifible  and  tangible 
Thing. 

CXIV.  If  we  confine  our  Thoughts  to 
the  proper  Objeas  of  Sight,  the  whole  b 
Y  4  P  * 
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plain  and  eafy.  The  Head  is  painted  far- 
theft  from,  and  the  Feet  neareft  to  the 
vifible  Earth;  and  fo  they  appear  to  be. 
What  is  there  ftrange  or  unaccountable  in 
this  ?  Let  us  fuppofe  the  Pidiires  in  the 
Fund  of  the  Eye,  to  be  the  immediate 
Objefts  of  the  Sight.  The  Confequence  is, 
that  things  fliould  appear  in  the  fame  Pof- 
ture  they  are  painted  in  ;  and  is  it  not  fo  ? 
The  Flead  which  is  ktn,  feems  fartheft 
from  the  Earth  which  is  feen ;  and  the 
Feet,  which  are  feen,  feem  neareft  to  the 
Earth  which  is  fcen-y  and  juft  fo  they  are 
painted. 

CXy.  But,  fay  you,  the  Plfture  of  the 
Man  is  inverted,  and  yet  the  Appearance 
is  eredl :    I  ask,    what  mean  you  by  the 
Pidure  of  the  Man,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
tmng,  the  vifible  Man's  being  inverted? 
You  tell  me  it  is  inverted,  becaufe  the  Heels 
are  uppermoft,  and  the  Head  undermoft? 
Explain  me  this.     You  fay,  that  by  the 
Head's  being  undermoft,  you  mean  that 
n  is  neareft  to  the  Earth  3  and  by  the  Heels 
being  upperm.oft,  that  they  are  fartheft 
from  the  Earth.   I  ask  again,  what  Earth 
you  mean  ?  You  cannot  mean  the  Earth 
that  is  painted  on  the  Eye,  or  the  vifible 
Earth :  For  the  Pifture  of  the  Head  is 

fartheft 
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fartheftfrom  the  Pidure  of  the  Earth,  and 
the  Pidure  of  the  Feet  neareft  to  the  Pic- 
ture of  the  Earth;  and  accordingly  the 
vifible  Head  is  far  theft  from  the  vifible 
Earth,  and  the  vifible  Feet  neareft  to  it. 
It  remains,  therefore,  that  you  mean  the 
tangible  Earth,  and  fo  determine  the 
Situation  of  vifible  things  with  refpedl 
to  tangible  things;  contrary  to  w^hat  hath 
been  demonftrated  in  Sect.  CXI.  and 
CXIL  The  two  diftind  Provinces  of 
Sight  and  Touch  fhould  be  confidered 
apart,  and  as  if  their  Objeds  had  no  Inter- 
courfe,  no  manner  of  Relation  one  to  ano- 
ther, in  point  of  Diftance  or  Pofition. 

CX  VI.  Farther, what  greatly  contributes 
to  make  us  miftake  in  this  Matter  is,  that 
when  we  think  of  the  Pidures  in  the  Fund 
of  the  Eye,  we  imagine  our  felves  looking 
on  the  Fund  of  another's  Eye,  or  another 
looking  on  the  Fund  of  our  own  Eye,  and 
beholding  the  Pidures  painted  thereon. 
Suppofe  two  Eyes  A  and  B :  A  from  fomc 
diftance  looking  on  the  Pidures  in  B  fees 
them  inverted,  and  for  that  Reafon  con- 
cludes they  are  inverted  in  B  :  But  this  is 
wrong.  There  are  projeded  in  little  on 
the  Bottom  of  A,  the  Images  of  the  Pic- 
tures of,  fuppofe  Man,  Earth,  &c,  which 
are  painted  on  B,    And  befides  thefe,  the 

Eye 
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Eye  B  it  felf,  and  the  Objefts  which  en- 
viron it,  together  with  another  Earth,  are 
projefted  in  a  larger  Size  on  A.  Now,  by 
the  Eye  A,  thefe  larger  Images  are  deemed 
the  true  Objeds,  and  the  leflfer  only  Pic- 
tures in  miniature.  And  it  is  with  refpedl 
to  thole  greater  Images,  that  it  determines 
the  Situation  of  the  fmaller  Images :  So 
that  comparing  the  little  Man  with  the 
great  Earth,  A  judges  him  inverted,  or 
that  the  Feet  arc  fartheft  from,  and  the 
Head  neareft  to  the  great  Earth.  Where- 
as, if  A  compare  the  little  Man  with  the 
little  Earth,  then  he  will  appear  ered:,  i.e. 
his  Head  fhall  feem  fartheft  from,  and 
his  Feet  neareft  to  the  little  Earth.  But  we 
muft  confider  that  B  does  not  lee  two 
Earths  as  A  does:  It  fees  only  what  is 
reprefented  by  the  little  Pictures  in  A, 
and  confequently  fhall  judge  the  Man 
eredl :  For,  in  truth,  the  Man  in  B  is 
not  inverted,  for  there  the  Feet  are  next 
the  Earth ;  but  it  is  the  Reprefentation  of  it 
in  A  which  is  inverted,  for  there  the  Head 
of  the  Reprefentation  of  the  Pidure  of  the 
Man  in  B  is  next  the  Earth,  and  the  Feet 
fartheft  from  the  Earth,  meaning  the  Earth 
which  is  without  the  Reprefentation  of  the 
Pid:ures  in  B.  For  if  you  take  the  little 
Images  of  the  Pictures  in  B,  and  confider 
them  by  themfelves3  and  with  refped:  only 

to 
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to  one  another,  they  are  all  Erefl:  and  in 
their  natural  Pofture. 

CXVII.  Farther,  there  lies  a  Miftake 
in  our  imagining  that  the  Pidlures  of  ex- 
ternal Objeds  are  painted  on  the  Bottom 
of  the  Eye.  It  hath  been  fhewn,  there 
is  no  Refemblance  between  the  Ideas  of 
Sight  and  things  Tangible.  It  hath  like- 
wife  been  demonftrated,  that  the  proper 
Objecfls  of  Sight  do  not  exift  without  the 
Mind.  Whence  it  clearly  follows,  that  the 
Pidlures  painted  on  the  Bottom  of  the  Eye, 
are  not  the  Pidures  of  external  Objeds. 
Let  any  one  confult  his  own  Thoughts, 
and  then  fay  what  Affinity,  what  Like- 
nefs  tiiere  is  between  that  certain  Variety 
and  Difpofition  of  Colours,  which  confti- 
tute  the  vifible  Man,  or  Pidure  of  a  Man, 
and  that  other  Combination  of  far  diffe- 
rent Ideas,  fenfible  by  Touch,  which  com- 
pofe  the  tangible  Man.  But  if  this  be  the 
Cafe,  how  come  they  to  be  accounted  Pic- 
tures or  Images,  fince  that  fuppofes  them 
to  copy  or  reprefent  fome  Originals  or 
other  ? 

CXVIII.  To  which  I  anfwer:  In  the 
forementioned  Inftance,  the  Eye  A  takes 
the  little  Images,  included  within  the  Re- 
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prefentation  Oi*  the  other  Eye  B,  to  be  Pic- 
tures or  Copies,  whereof  the  Archetypes 
are  not  things  exillmg  without,  bur  the 
larger  Pictures  projedled  on  its  own  Fund : 
^nd  which  by  A  are  not  thought  Pidtures, 
but  the  Originals,  or  true  Things  them- 
lelves.  Though  if  we  flippoie  a  third 
Eye  C,  from  a  due  Diftance  to  behold 
the  Fund  of  A,  then  indeed  the  Things 
projedled  thereon,  fhall,  to  C,  feem  Pic- 
tures or  Images,  in  the  fame  Senfe  that 
thofe  projefted  on  B  do  to  A. 

CXIX.  Rightly  to  conceive  this  Point, 
we  mufl  carefully  diftinguiih  between  the 
Ideas  of  Sight  and  Touch,  between  the 
vifible  and  tangible  Eye;  for  certainly  on 
the  tangible  Eye,  nothing  either  is  or 
feems  to  be  painted.  Again,  the  vifible 
Eye,  as  well  as  all  other  vifible  Objeds, 
hath  been  (hewn  to  exift  only  in  the  Mind, 
which  perceiving  its  own  Ideas,  and  com- 
paring them  together,  calls  fome  PiBures 
in  refpedt  of  others.  What  hath  been 
faid,  being  rightly  comprehended  and  laid 
together,  doth,  I  think,  afford  a  full  and 
genuine  Explication  of  the  ereft  Appea- 
rance of  Objecfts  y  which  Pha3nomenon,  I 
muft  confefs,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  can  be 
explained  by  any  Theories  of  Vifion  hi- 
therto made  publick. 

cxx. 
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CXX.  In  treating  of  thefe  things,  the 
ufe  of  Language  is  apt  to  occafion  feme 
Obfcurity  and  Confulion,  and  create  in  us 
wrong  Ideas :  For  Language  being  accom- 
modated to  the  common  Notions  and  Pre- 
judices of  Men,  it  is  fcarce  pofllble  to  de- 
liver the  naked  and  prccife  Truth,  with- 
out great  Circumlocution,  Impropriety, 
and  (to  an  unwary  Reader)  feeming  Con- 
tradidlions ;  I  do,  therefore,  once  for  all 
defire  whoever  fhall  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  underftand  what  I  have  written 
concerning  Vifion,  that  he  would  not  flick 
in  this  or  that  Phrafe,  or  Manner  of  Ex- 
preffion,  but  candidly  colled:  my  Meaning 
from  the  whole  Sum  and  Tenor  of  my 
Difcourfe,  and  laying  afide  the  Words  as 
much  as  poffible,  confider  the  bare  No- 
tions themfelves,  and  then  judge  whether 
they  are  agreeable  to  Truth  and  his  own 
Experience,  or  no. 

CXXI.  We  have  fhewn  the  way  where-, 
in  the  Mind  by  mediation  of  vifible  Ideas 
doth  perceive,  or  apprehend  the  Diftance, 
Magnitude,  and  Situation  of  tangible  Ob- 
jedls.  We  come  now  to  inquire  more  parti- 
cularly concerning  theD.tierence  between 
the  Ideas  of  Sight  and  Touch,  which  are 
called  by  the  fame  Names,  and  fee  whe- 
ther 
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ther  there  be  any  Idea  common  to  both 
Senfes.  From  what  we  have  at  large  fet 
forth  and  demonftrated  in  the  foregoing 
Parts  of  this  Treatife,  it  is  plain  there  is  no 
one  felf  fame  numerical  Extenfion,  per- 
ceived both  by  Sight  and  Touch ;  but 
that  the  particular  Figures  and  Exteniions 
perceived  by  Sight,  however  they  may  be 
called  by  the  fame  Names,  and  reputed 
the  fame  Things,  with  thofe  perceived  by 
Touch,  are  neverthelefs  different,  and 
have  an  Exiftence  diftind:  and  feparate 
from  them :  So  that  the  Queftion  is  not 
now  concerning  the  fame  numerical  Ideas, 
but  whether  there  be  any  one  and  the 
fame  fort  or  Species  of  Ideas  equally  per- 
ceivable to  both  Senfes ;  Or,  in  other 
Words,  whether  Extenfion,  Figure,  and 
Motion  perceived  by  Sight,  are  not  fpe- 
cifically  diftindt  from  Extenfion,  Figure, 
and  Motion  perceived  by  Touch. 

CXXII.  But  before  I  come  more  par- 
ticularly to  difcufs  this  Matter,  I  find  it 
proper  to  confider  Extenfion  in  Abftradl : 
For  of  this  there  is  much  Talk,  and  I 
am  apt  to  think,  that  when  Men  fpeak 
of  Extenfion,  as  being  an  Idea  common 
to  two  Senfes,  it  is  with  a  fecret  Sup- 
pofition,  that  we  can  fingle  out  Exten- 
fion 
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Hon  from  all  other  tangible  and  vifible 
Qualities,  and  form  thereof  an  abflradt 
Idea,  which  Idea  they  will  have  common 
both  to  Sight  and  Touch.  We  are  there- 
fore to  underftand  by  Extenfion  in  ab- 
ftradt,  an  Idea  of  Extenfion,  for  In  fiance, 
a  Line  or  Surface,  intirely  ftriptof  all  other 
fenfible  Qualities  and  Circumftances  that 
might  determine  it  to  any  particular  Exi- 
ftence  3  it  is  neither  black  nor  white,  nor 
red,  nor  hath  it  any  Colour  at  all,  or  any 
tangible  Quality  whatfoever,  and  confe- 
quently  it  is  of  no  finite  determinate 
Magnitude :  For  that  which  bounds  or 
diftinguifhes  one  Extenfion  from  another, 
is  fome  Quality  or  Circumfl:ance  where- 
in they  difagree. 

CXXIIL  Now  I  do  not  find  that  I 
can  perceive,  imagine,  or  any  wife  frame 
in  my  Mind  fuch  an  abftrad:  Idea,  as  is 
here  fpoken  of.  A  Line  or  Surface,  which 
is  neither  black,  nor  white,  nor  blue,  nor 
yellow,  &c.  nor  long,  nor  ftiort,  nor 
rough,  nor  fmooth,  nor  fquare,  nor  round, 
&c.  is  perfectly  incomprehenfible.  This 
I  am  fure  of  as  to  my  felf :  how  far  the 
Faculties  of  other  Men  may  reach,  they 
befl  can  tell. 

CXXIV, 
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CXXIV.  It  is  commonly  faid,  that 
the  Objedl  of  Geometry  is  abftrafl:  Ex- 
tenfion  :  but  Geometry  contemplates  Fi- 
gures: NoWi  Figure  is  the  Terminati- 
on of  Magnitude:  but  we  have  fhewn 
that  Extenfion  in  Abftraft  hath  no  finite 
determinate  Magnitude.  Whence  it  clearly 
follows  that  it  can  have  no  Figure,  and 
confequently  is  not  the  Objedl  of  Geo- 
metry. It  is  indeed  a  Tenet  as  well  of  the 
modern  as  of  the  ancient  Philofophers, 
that  all  general  Truths  are  concerning 
univerfal  abftracft  Ideas  ;  without  which, 
we  are  told,  there  could  be  no  Science,  no 
Demonflration  of  any  general  Propofition 
in  Geometry.  But  it  were  no  hard  mat- 
ter, did  I  think  it  neceffary  to  my  prefent 
Purpofe,  to  {hew  that  Propofitions  and 
Demonftrations  in  Geometry  might  be 
univerfal,  though  they  who  make  them, 
never  think  of  abftrad:  general  Ideas  of 
Triangles  or  Circles, 

CXXV.  After  reiterated  Endeavours  to 
apprehend  the  general  Idea  of  a  Triangle, 
I  have  found  it  altogether  incomprehen- 
fible.  And  furely  if  any  one  were  able  to 
introduce  that  Idea  into  my  Mind,  it  muft 
be  the  Author  of  the  Ejjay  concerning  Hii^ 
mam  Vnderjtandingy   He,  who  has  fo  far 

diftin- 
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diftinguifhed  himfelf  from  the  generality 
bf  Writers,  by  the  Clearnefs  and  Signifi- 
cancy  of  what  he  fays.  Let  us  therefore 
fee  how  this  celebrated  Author  defcribes 
the  general,  or  abftradl  Idea  of  a  Tri- 
angle.    '  It  muft  be  (fays  he)  neither  Ob- 

*  lique,norRedlangular,neitherEquilateral, 
'  Equicrural,  nor  Scalenum ;  but  all  and 

*  none  of  thefe  at  once.  In  effed  it  is 
'  fomewhat   imperfed  that  cannot  exift ; 

*  an  Idea,  wherein  fome  Parts  of  feveral 

*  different  and  inconfiftent  Ideas  are  put 

*  together.  *  Ejfay  on  Hum.  Underjlafid.  B. 
iv.  C.  7.  S.  9.  This  is  the  Idea,  which  he 
thinks  needful,  for  the  Enlargement  of 
Knowledge,  which  is  the  Subjed:  of  Ma- 
thematical Demonftration,  and  without 
which  we  could  never  come  to  know  any 
general  Proportion  concerning  Triangles. 
That  Author  acknowledges  it  doth  '  re- 
^  quire  fome  Pains  and  Skill  to  form  this 

*  general  Idea  of  a  Triangle. '  Hid,  But 
had  he  called  to  mind  what  he  fays  in 
another   Place,   to   wit,  *  That  Ideas  of 

*  mixed  Modes  wherein  any  inconfiftent 

*  Ideas  are  put  together,  cannot  fo  much 

*  as  exift  in  the  Mind,  /.  e.  be  conceived. ' 
Fid.  B,  iii.  C  10.  »S\  33.  3id.  I  fay,  had 
this  occurred  to  his  Thoughts,  it  is  not 
improbable  he  would  have  owned  it  above 
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all  the  Pains  and  Skill  he  was  matter  of, 
to  form   the   above-mentioned  Idea  of  a 
Triangle,  which  is  made  up  of  manifeft, 
flaring  Contradidtions.     That  a  Man  who 
laid  fo  great  a  Strefs  on  clear  and  deter- 
minate Ideas,  (hould  neverthelefs  talk  at 
this  rate,  feems  very  furprifing.     But  the 
Wonder   will   leflen  if  it  be  confidered, 
that    the  Source    whence    this    Opinion 
flows,  is  the  prolific    Womb  which  has 
brought   forth  innumerable    Errors   and 
Difficulties,  in    all  parts   of  Philofbphy, 
and  in  all  the  Sciences :  But  this  Matter, 
taken  in  its  full  Extent,  were  a   Subjedl 
too  comprehenfive  to  be  inlifted  on  in  this 
place.     And  fo  much  for  Extenfion  in 
Abftraft. 

CXXVI.  Some,  perhaps,  may  think 
pure  Space,  Vacuum^  or  Trine  Dimenfion 
to  be  equally  the  Obje(5]:  of  Sight  and 
Touch  :  But  though  we  have  a  very  great 
Propenfion,  to  think  the  Ideas  of  Out- 
nefs  and  Space  to  be  the  immediate  Object 
of  Sights  yet,  if  I  miftake  not,  in  the 
foregoing  Parts  of  this  Eflay,  that  hath 
been  clearly  demonfcrated  to  be  a  mere 
Delufion,  ariiing  from  the  quick  and  fud- 
den  fuggellion  of  Fancy,  which  fo  clofely 
conneds  the  Idea  of  Diftance  with  thole 

of 
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bf  Sight,  that  we  are  apt  to  think  it  is 
it  felf  a  proper  and  immediate  Objed: 
of  that  Senfe^  till  Reafon  correds  the 
Miftake. 

CXXVII.  It  having  been  fhewn,  that 
there  are  no  abftrad  Ideas  of  Figure,  and 
that   it  is  impoffible  for  us,  by  any  Pre- 
cifion  of  Thought,  to  frame  an  Idea  ojf 
Extenfion  feparate  from  all  other  vifible 
and    tangible  Qualities,    which  fhall   be 
common  both  to  Sight  and  Touch:  The 
Queftion  now  remaining  is,  whether  the 
particular  Extenfions,  Figures,  and  Mo- 
tions perceived   by  Sight  be  of  the  fame 
kind,  with  the  particular  Extenfions,  Fi- 
gures, and  Motions  perceived  by  Touch  I 
In  anfwer  to  which,   I  fhall  venture  to 
lay  down  the  following  Propofition :  ne 
'Extenjion^    FigureSy     and    Motions^    per- 
ceived  by    Sight    are  fpecifically    diJiinSt 
from   the    Ideas    of  louche    called  by  the 
fame  Names^  nor  is  there  any  fuch   thing 
as  one  Idea^  or    kind  of  Idea  cofnmon  to 
both  Se?ifcs.    This  Propofition  may,  with- 
out much   Difficulty,  be  colleded  froni 
what  hath  been  faid  in  feveral  Places  of 
this  Effay.  But,  becaufe    it   feems  fo  re- 
mote from,  and  contrary  to,  the  received 
Notions    and  fettled    Opinion    of  Man- 
Z  2  kind;^ 
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kind,  I  fhall  attempt  to  demonftfatc  it 
more  particularly,  and  at  large,  by  the 
following  Arguments. 

CXXVIII.  When  upon  Perception  of 
an  Idea,  I  range  it  under  this  or  that  fort; 
it  is  becaufe  it  is  perceived  after  the  fame 
manner,  or  becaufe  it  has  a  Likenefs  or 
Conformity  with,  or  affedls  me  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  Ideas  of  the  fort  I  rank 
it  under.  In  fhort,  it  muft  not  be  intirely 
new,  but  have  fomething  in  it  old,  and 
already  perceived  by  me:  It  muft,  I  fay, 
have  {o  much,  at  leaft,  in  common  with 
the  Ideas  I  have  before  known  and  named, 
as  to  make  me  give  it  the  fame  Name 
with  them.  But  it  has  been,  if  I  miftake 
not,  clearly  made  out,  that  a  Man  born 
blind  would  not  at  firft  Reception  of  his 
Sight,  think  the  Things  he  faw  were  of 
the  fame  Nature  with  the  Objefts  of  Touch, 
or  had  any  thing  in  common  with  them ; 
but  that  they  were  a  new  Set  of  Ideas, 
perceived  in  a  new  Manner,  and  intirely 
different  trom  all  he  had  ever  perceived 
before:  So  that  he  would  not  call  them  by 
the  fame  Name,  nor  repute  them  to  be 
of  the  fame  Sorr,  with  any  thing  he  had 
hitherto  known. 

CXXIX. 
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CXXIX.  Secondly,  Light  and  Colours 
are  allowed  by  all  to  conftitute  a  fort  or 
Species  intirely  different  from  the  Ideas 
of  Touch :  Nor  will  any  Man,  I  prefume, 
fay  they  can  make  themfelves  perceived 
by  that  Senfe:  But  there  is  no  other 
immediate  Objec5t  of  Sight,  befides  Light 
and  Colours.  It  is  therefore  a  diredl 
Confequence,  that  there  is  no  Idea  com- 
mon to  both  Senfeso 

CXXX.  It  is  a  prevailing  Opinion,  even 
amongftthofe  who  have  thought  and  writ 
moft  accurately  concerning  our  Ideas,  and 
the  ways  whereby  they  enter  into  the 
Underflanding,  that  fomething  more  is 
perceived  by  Sight,  than  barely  Light  and 
Colours  with  their  Variations.  Mr.  Lccke 
term.eth  Sight,  *  The  moll  comprehen- 
'  five  of  all  our  Senfes,  conveying  to  our 

*  Minds  the  Ideas  of  Light  and  Colours, 

*  which  are  peculiar  only  to  that  Senfe; 
'  and  alfo  the  fair  different  Ideas  of  Space, 
'  Figure,  and  Motion.'  Effay  on  Hu?nane 
Vnderjiand,  B.  ii.  C.  9.  b\  9.  Space  or 
Diftance,  we  have  (hewn  is  not  otherwifq 
the  Objed:  of  Sight  than  of  Hearing.  -j/V. 
Sedl.  XL VI.  And  as  for  Figure  and  Ex- 
tenfion,  I  leave  it  to  any  one,  that  fhall 
calmly  attend  to  his  ov/n  clear  anddiftindt 
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Ideas,  to  decide  whether  he  has  any 
Idea  intromitted  immediately  and  proper- 
ly by  Sight,  fave  only  Light  and  Colours: 
Or  whether  it  be  poflible  for  him,  to 
frame  in  his  Mind  a  diftind:  Abftraft  Idea 
of  Vifible  Extenfion,  or  Figure,  exclufive 
of  all  Colour :  and  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  he  can  conceive  Colour  without 
vifible  Extenfion?  For  my  own  part,  I 
muft  confefs,  I  am  not  able  to  attain  fo 
great  a  nicety  of  Abfl:rad:ion  :  in  a  ftrid 
Senfe,  I  fee  nothing  but  Light  and  Co- 
lours, with  their  feveral  Shades  and  Vari- 
ations. He  who  befide  thefe  doth  alfo 
perceive  by  Sight  Ideas  far  different  and 
diftinct  from  them,  hath  that  Faculty  in 
a  Degree  more  perfed:  and  comprehenfive 
than  I  can  pretend  to.  It  muft  be  owned, 
that  by  the  Mediation  of  Light  and  Co- 
lours, other  far  different  Ideas  are  fug- 
gefted  to  my  Mind :  but  fo  they  are  by 
Hearing,  which  befide  Sounds  which  are 
peculiar  to  that  Senfe,  doth  by  their  Me- 
diation fuggeft  not  only  Space,  Figure,  an4 
Motion,  but  alfo  all  other  Ideas  whatfo- 
ever  that  can  be  lignified  by  Words. 

CXXXI.    "thirdly.  It   is,  I  think,    an 
Axiom  univerfally  received,  that  Quanti- 
ties of  the  fame  kind  may  be  added  to- 
gether, 
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gether,  and  make  one  intire  Sum.  Mathe- 
maticians add  Lines  together:  but  they  do 
not  add  a  Line  to  a  Solid,  or  conceive  it 
as  making  one  Sum  with  a  Surface :  Thefe 
three  kinds  of  Quantity  being  thought 
incapable  of  any  fuch  mutual  Addition, 
and  confequently  of  being  compared  to- 
gether, in  the  feveral  ways  of  Propor- 
tion* are  by  them  efteemed  intirely  Dif- 
parate  and  Heterogeneous.  Now  let  any 
one  try  in  his  Thoughts  to  add  a  vifi- 
ble  Line  or  Surface  to  a  tangible  Line 
or  Surface,  fo  as  to  conceive  them  making 
one  continued  Sum  or  Whole.  He  that 
can  do  this,  may  think  them  Homogene- 
ous: but  he  that  cannot  muft,  by  the 
foregoing  Axiom,  think  them  Heteroge- 
neous :  A  Blue,  and  a  Red  Line  I  can  con-  , 
ceive  added  together  into  one  Sum,  and 
making  one  continued  Line :  but  to 
make,  in  my  Thoughts,  one  continued 
Line  of  a  vifiblc  and  tangible  Line  added 
together  is,  I  find,  a  Task  far  more  dif- 
ficult, and  even  infurmountable :  and  I 
leave 'it  to  the  Reflexion  and  Experience 
of  every  particular  Perfon  to  determine 
for  himfelf. 

CXXXIL    A  farther  Confirmation  of 

our  Tenet  may  be  drawn  from  the  Solu- 
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tion  of  Mr.  Molyneux's  Problem,  publifhcd 
by  Mr.  Locke  in  his  Effay :  Which  I  ftiall 
fet  down  as  it  there  lies^  together  with 
Mr.  Locked  Opinion  of  it,  '  Suppofe  a  Man 

*  born  Blind^  and  now  Adult ^  and  taught 
^  by  his  'Touch  to  dijiinguijh  between  a  Cube^ 

*  and  a  Sphere  of  the  fame  Metal,  and 
'  nighly  of  the  fame  Bignefs,  Jo  as  to^  telly 

*  when  he  felt  one  and   f  other,    which  is 

*  the  Cube,  and  which  the  Sphere,  Sup- 
'  pofe  then  the  Cube  and  Sphere  placed  on  a 
^  Table,  and  the  blind  Man  to  be  made  to 

*  See :  Quaere,  Whether  by  his  Sight,  be- 

*  fore  he  touched  them,  he  could  7iow  dijiin- 

*  guijh,  and  tell,  which  is  the  Globe,  which 

*  the  Cube  ?  To  which  the  acute  and  judi- 
^  cious  Propofer  anfvvers :  Not,  For  though 

*  he  has  obtained  the  Experience  of,  how  a 
'  Globe,  how  a  Cube  affedls  his  T^ouch  -,  yet 
*■  be  has  ?2ot yet  attained  the  Experience,  that 
'  what  affeils  his  Touch  fo  or  fo,  7?iujl  affeB 
*■  his  Sight  fo  or  Jo:  Or  that  a  protuberant 
^  Angle  in  the  Cube,  that  pre  fed  his  Hand 

*  unequally,  Jhall  appear  to  his  Eye,  as  it 

*  doth   in  the   Cube,      I    agree   with  this 

*  thinking  Gentleman,  whom  I  am  proud 

*  to  call  my  Friend,  in  his  Anfwer  to  this 

*  his  Problem  \  and  am  of  opinion,  that 

*  the  blind  Man,  at  firft  Sight  would  not 

*  be  able  with  certainty  to  fay,  which  was 

8  'the 
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^  the  Globe,  which  the  Cube,  whilft  he 
*  only  faw  them/  Ejfay  on  Humane  Under ^ 
Jlandiftg^  B.  ii.  C.  9.  S.  8. 

CXXXIII.  Now,  if  a  fqiiare  Surface 
perceived  by  Touch  be  of  the  fame  fort 
with  a  fquare  Surface  perceived  by  Sight; 
it  is  certain  the  blind  Man  here  men- 
tioned might  know  a  fquare  Surface,  as 
foon  as  he  faw  it :  It  is  no  more  but  in- 
troducing into  his  Mind,  by  a  new  Inlet, 
an  Idea  he  has  been  already  well  acquaint- 
ed with.  Since  therefore  he  is  fuppofed  to 
have  known  by  his  Touch,  that  a  Cube 
is  a  Body  terminated  by  fquare  Surfaces ; 
and  that  a  Sphere  is  not  terminated  by 
fquare  Surfaces:  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
a  vifible  and  tangible  Square  differ  only 
in  fiumero,  it  follows,  that  he  might  know, 
by  the  unerring  Mark  of  the  fquare  Sur- 
faces, which  was  the  Cube,  and  which 
not,  while  he  only  faw  them.  We  muft 
therefore  allow,  either  that  vifible  Exten- 
fion  and  Figures  are  fpecifically  diftind- 
from  tangible  Extenfion  and  Figures,  or 
elfe,  that  the  Solution  of  this  Problem, 
given  by  thofe  two  thoughtful  and  ingeni- 
ous Men,  is  wrong. 

CXXXIV, 
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CXXXIV.  Much  more  might  be  laid 
together  in  Proof  of  the  Propofition  I  have 
advanced  :  but  what  has  been  faid  is,  if  I 
miftake  not,  fufficient  to  convince  any  one 
that  fhall  yield  a  reafonable  Attention: 
And,  as  for  thofe  that  w^ill  not  be  at  the 
pains  of  a  little  Thought,  no  Multiplica- 
tion of  Words  will  ever  fuffice  to  make 
them  underftand  the  Truth,  or  rightly 
conceive  my  Meaning. 

CXXXV.  I  cannot  let  go  the  above-^ 
mentioned  Problem,  without  fome  Re- 
flexion on  it.  It  hath  been  made  evident, 
that  a  Man  blind  from  his  Birth  would 
not,  at  firft  Sight,  denominate  any  thing 
he  faw,  by  the  Names  he  had  been  ufed 
to  appropriate  to  Ideas  of  Touch,  njid, 
Sed.  CVI.  Cube,  Sphere,  Table,  are 
Words  he  has  known  applied  to  Things 
perceivable  by  Touch,  but  to  Things  per- 
fed:ly  intangible  he  never  knew  them  ap- 
plied. Thofe  Words  in  their  wonted  Ap- 
plication, always  marked  out  to  his  Mind 
Bodies,  or  folid  Things  which  were  per- 
ceived by  the  Refiftance  they  gave :  But 
there  is  no  Solidity,  no  Refiftance  or  Pro- 
trufion  perceived  by  Sight.  In  fhort,  the 
Ideas  of  Sight  are  all  new  Perceptions,  to 
which  there  be  no  Narnes  annexed  in  his 

Mind: 
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Mind:  he  cannot,  therefore  underftand 
what  is  faid  to  him  concerning  them: 
And  to  ask  of  the  two  Bodies  he  faw 
placed  on  the  Table,  which  was  the 
Sphere,  which  the  Cube  ?  were,  to  him, 
a  Queftion  downright  bantering  and  un- 
intelligible ;  nothing  he  fees  being  able  to 
fuggeft  to  his  Thoughts,  the  Idea  of  Body, 
Diftance,  or  in  general,  of  any  thing  he 
had  already  known. 

CXXXVL  It  Is  a  Miftake,  to  think  the 
fame  thing  affedts  both  Sight  and  Touch. 
If  the  fame  Angle  or  Square,  which  is  the 
Object  of  Touch,  be  alfo  the  Objed:  of 
Vifion,  what  fhould  hinder  the  blind  Man, 
at  firft  Sight,  from  knowing  it  ?  For 
though  the  Manner  wherein  it  afFedls  the 
Sight,  be  different  from  that  wherein  it 
affedled  his  Touch  ;  yet,  there  being,  be- 
fide  this  Manner  or  Circumftance,  which 
is  new  and  unknown,  the  Angle  or  Fi- 
gure, which  is  old  and  known,  he  can- 
not choofe  but  difcern  it. 

CXXXVIL  Vifible  Figure  and  Exten- 
fion  having  been  demonftrated  to  be  of  a 
nature,  intirely  different  and  heterogene- 
ous from  tangible  Figure  and  Extenfion, 
it  remains   that  we   inquire   concerning 

Motion. 
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Motion.  Now  that  vifible  Motion  is  not 
of  the  fame  fort  with  tangible  Motion, 
feems  to  need  no  farther  Proof,  it  being 
an  evident  Corollary  from  what  we  have 
ihewn  concerning  the  Difference  there  is 
between  vifible  and  tangible  Extenfion: 
But  for  a  more  full  and  exp^efs  Proof 
hereof,  we  need  only  obferve,  that  one 
who  had  not  yet  experienced  Vifion,  would 
not  at  firft  fight  know  Motion.  Whence 
it  clearly  follows,  that  Motion  perceivable 
by  Sight  is  of  a  fort  diftincl  from  Motion 
perceivable  by  Touch.  The  Antecedent  I 
prove  thus :  By  Touch  he  could  not  per- 
ceive any  Motion,  but  what  was  up  or 
down,  to  the  right  or  left,  nearer  or  far- 
ther from  him ;  befides  thefe,  and  their 
feveral  Varieties  or  Complications,  it  is 
impoflible  he  fhould  have  any  Idea  of 
Motion.  He  would  not  therefore  think 
any  thing  to  be  Motion,  or  give  the  name 
Motion  to  any  Idea,  which  he  could  not 
range  under  fome  or  other  of  thofe  par- 
ticular kinds  thereof.  But  from  Sect. 
XCV.  it  is  plain  that  by  the  meer  ad:  of 
Vifion,  he  could  not  know  Motion  up- 
wards or  downwards,  to  the  right  or  left, 
or  in  any  other  poffible  Direftion.  From 
which  I  conclude,  he  would  not  know 
Motion  at  all  at  firft  fight.     As  for  the 

Idea 
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Idea  of  Motion  in  Abftrad,  I  ihall  not 
wafte  Paper  ?boiit  it,  but  leave  it  to  my 
Reader,  to  make  the  beft  he  can  of  it.  To 
me  it  is  perfedly  unintelligible. 

CXXXVIII.  The  Confideration  of  Mo- 
tion  may  furnifli  a  new  Field  for  Inquiry: 
But  fince  the  Manner  wherein  the  Mind 
apprehends  by  Sight,  the  Motion  of  tan- 
gible Objeds,  with  the  various  Degrees 
thereof,  may  be  eafily  colleded,  from  what 
hath  been  faid  concerning  the  Manner, 
wherein  that  Senfe  doth  fuggeft  their  va- 
rious Diftances,  Magnitudes  and  Situations^ 
I  (hall  not  enlarge  any  farther  on  this  Sub- 
jed,  but  proceed  to  conlider  what  maybe 
alledged  with  greateft  appearance  of  Rea- 
fon,  againfl  the  Propofition  we  have  fhewn 
to  be  true :  For  where  there  is  fo  much 
Prejudice  to  be  encountered,  a  bare  and 
naked  Demonftration  of  the  Truth  will 
fcarce  fuffice.  We  muft  alfo  fatisfy  the 
Scruples  that  Men  may  raife  in  favour  of 
their  preconceived  Notions,  {hew  whence 
the  Miftake  arifes,  how  it  came  to 
fpread,  and  carefully  difclofe  and  root 
out  thofe  falfe  Perfuafions,  that  an  early 
Prejudice  might  have  implanted  in  the 
Mind. 

CXXXIX. 
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CXXXIX.  Firji,  Therefore,  it  will  be 
demanded,  how  vifible  Extenlion  and 
Figures  come  to  be  called  by  the  fame 
Name,  with  tangible  Extenfion  and  Fi- 
gures, if  they  are  not  of  the  fame  kind 
with  them  ?  It  muft  be  fomething  more 
than  Humour  or  Accident,  that  could  oc- 
cafion  a  Cuftom  fo  conftant  and  univerfal 
as  this,  which  has  obtained  in  all  Ages 
and  Nations  of  the  World,  and  amongft 
all  Ranks  of  Men,  the  Learned  as  well  as 
the  Illiterate, 

CXL.  To  which  I  anfwer^  we  can  no 
more  argue  a  vifible  and  tangible  Square 
to  be  of  the  fame  Species,  from  their  be- 
ing called  by  the  fame  Name,  than  we 
can,  that  a  tangible  Square  and  the  Mo- 
nofyllable  confifting  of  fix  Letters,  where- 
by it  is  marked,  are  of  the  fame  Species 
becaufe  they  are  both  called  by  the  fame 
Name.  It  is  cuftomary  to  call  written 
Words^  and  the  Things  they  fignify,  by 
the  fame  Name:  For  Words  not  being 
regarded  in  their  own  Nature,  or  other- 
wife  than  as  they  are  Marks  of  Things, 
it  had  been  fuperiluous,  and  befide  the  de- 
fign  of  Language,  to  have  given  them 
Names  diftind:  from  thofe  of  the  Things 
marked  by  them.  The  fame  Reafon  holds 
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here  alfo.  Vifible  Figures  are  the  Marks 
of  tangible  Figures,  and  from  Sect.  LIX. 
it  is  plain,  that  in  themfelves  they  are 
little  regarded,  or  upon  any  other  Score 
than  for  their  Connexion  with  tangible 
Figures,  which  by  Nature  they  are  or- 
dained to  fignify.  And  becaufe  this  Lan- 
guage of  Nature  doth  not  vary  in  different 
Ages  or  Nations,  hence  it  is,  that  in  all 
Times  and  Places,  vifible  Figures  are  called 
by  the  fame  Names,  as  the  refpective  tan- 
gible Figures  fuggefted  by  them,  and  not 
becaufe  they  are  alike,  or  of  the  fame 
fort  with  them. 

CXLI.  But,  fay  you,  furely  a  tangible 
Square  is  liker  to  a  vifible  Square,  than 
to  a  vifible  Circle:  It  has  four  Angles, 
and  as  many  Sides :  fo  alfo  has  the  vifible 
Square:  but  the  vifible  Circle  has  no  fuch 
thing,  being  bounded  by  one  uniform 
Curve,  without  right  Lines  or  Angles, 
which  makes  it  unfit  to  reprefent  the  tan- 
gible Square,  but  very  fit  to  reprefent  the 
tangible  Circle.  Whence  it  clearly  fol- 
lows, that  vifible  Figures  are  Patterns  of, 
or  of  the  fame  Species  with  the  refpec- 
tive tangible  Figures  reprefented  by  them: 
that  they  are  like  unto  them,  and  of  their 
own  Nature  fitted  to  reprefent  them,  as 

being 
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being  of  the  fame  fort :  and  that  they  ar^ 
in  no  refpedl  arbitrary  Signs,  as  Words. 

CXLII.  I  anfwer,  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, the  vifible  Square  is  fitter  than 
the  vifible  Circle,  to  reprefent  the  tan- 
gible Square,  but  then  it  is  not  becaufe 
it  is  llker,  or  more  of  a  Species  with  it; 
but  becaufe  the  vifible  Square  contains  in 
it  feveral  difl:in6t  Parts,  whereby  to  mark 
the  feveral  diftinft,  correfponding  Parts  of 
a  tangible  Square,  whereas  the  vifible  Cir- 
cle doth  not.  The  Square  perceived  by 
Touch,  hath  four  difliind:^  equal  Sides,  fo 
alfo  hath  it  four  diftind,  equal  Angles.  It 
is  therefore  necefiary,  that  the  vifible  Fi- 
gure v^ich  fhall  be  moft  proper  to  mark 
it,  contaW  four  difl:in(a:  equal  Parts  cor- 
refponding to  the  four  Sides  of  the  tan- 
gible Square ;  as  likewife  four  other  di- 
ftinft  and  equal  Parts,  whereby  to  denote 
the  four  equal  Angles  of  the  tangible 
Square.  And  accordingly  we  fee  the  vi- 
fible Figures  contain  in  them  diftindl  vi- 
fible Parts,  anfwering  to  the  difl:ind:  tan- 
gible Parts  of  the  Figures  fignifiedj  or 
fuggefl:ed  by  them. 

CXLIII.  But  it  will  not  hence  follow, 
that  any  vifible  Figure  is  like  unto,  or  of 

the 
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the  fame  Species   with   its  correfponding 
tangible  Figure,  unlefs    it  be  alfo  fljcwn, 
that   not   only  the  Number,  but  alio  the 
Kind  of  the  Parts  be  the  fame  in  both.  To 
illuftrate  this,  I  obfcrve  that  vifible  Figures 
reprefent  tangible  Figures,  much  after  the 
fame  manner  that  written  Words  do  Sounds. 
Now,  in  this  refpedt.  Words  are  not  ar- 
bitrary, it  not  being  hidiiferent,  what  writ- 
ten Word  ftands  for  any  Sound:   But  it 
is  requifite,  that  each  Word  contain  in  it 
fo  many   diftindl  Charaders,  as  there  are 
Variations    in   the    Sound    it    ftands    for. 
Thus  the  fmgle  Letter  a  is  proper  to  mark 
one  limple  uniform  Sound;  and  the  word 
Adultery  is  accommodated  to  reprefent  the 
Sound  annexed   to  it,  in  the   Formation 
whereof,  there  being  eight  different  Col- 
lifions,  or  Modifications  of  the  Air  by  the 
Organs  of  Speech,  each  of  which  produces 
a  difference  of  Sound,  it  was  fit  the  Word 
reprefenting  it  fhould  confifl  of  as  many 
diflindt  Charaders,  thereby  to  mark  each 
particular  Difference  or  Part  of  the  whole 
Sound  :  And  yet  no  Body,  I  prefume,  will 
fay,  the  fingle  Letter  a^  or  the  Word  Adul- 
tery  are  like  unto,   or  of  the  fame  Species 
with  the  refpedlive  Sounds  by  them   re- 
prefented.     It  is  indeed  arbitrary  that,  in 
Vol  IL  A  a  general. 
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general,  Letters  of  any  Language  reprefent 
Sounds  at  all:  but  when  that  is  once 
agreed,  it  is  not  arbitrary  what  Combi- 
nation of  Letters  fhall  reprefent  this  or 
that  particular  Sound.  I  leave  this  with 
the  Reader  to  purfuc,  and  apply  it  in  his 
own  Thoughts. 

CXLIV.  It  muft  be  confeffed  that  we  are 
not  lo  apt  to  confound  other  Signs  with 
the  Things  fignified,  or  to  think  them  of 
the  fime  Species,  as  we  are  vifible  and 
tangible  Ideas.  But  a  little  Confideration 
will  fljew  us  how  this  may  be,  without 
our  fuppofing  them  of  a  like  Nature. 
Thele  Signs  are  conftant  and  univcrfal, 
their  Connexion  with  tangible  Ideas  has 
been  learnt  at  our  lirft  Entrance  into  the 
World ;  and  ever  fince,  almoft  every  Mo- 
ment of  our  Lives,  it  has  been  occurring 
to  our  Thoughts,  and  faftcning  and  flri- 
king  deeper  on  our  Minds.  When  we 
obicrve  that  Signs  are  variable,  and  of  Hu- 
mane Inftitution  -,  when  we  remember, 
thtre  wab  a  time  they  were  not  conneded 
in  our  Minds,  with  thofe  things  they  now 
fo  readily  l^iggeft;  but  that  their  Signifi- 
cation Vvas  learned  by  the  flow  Steps  of 
E>>'perience :  This  preferves  us  from  con- 
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founding  them.  But  when  we  find  the 
fame  Signs  fugged  the  fame  Things  all 
over  the  World  ;  when  we  know  they  are 
not  of  Humane  Inflitution,  and  cannot  re- 
member that  we  ever  learned  their  Signi- 
fication, but  think  that  at  firft  Sight  they 
would  have  fuggefted  to  us  the  fame  Things 
they  do  now :  All  this  perfuades  us  they 
are  of  the  fame  Species  as  the  Things 
refpc6lively  reprefented  by  them,  and  that 
it  is  by  a  natural  Refemblance  they  fug- 
geft  them  to  our  Mmds. 

CXLV.  Add  to  this,  that  whenever  we 
make  a  nice  Survey  of  any  Objecl:,  fuc- 
ceffively  directing  the  Optic  Axis  lo  each 
Point  thereof ;  there  are  certain  Lines  and 
Figures  defcribed  by  the  Motion  of  the 
Head  or  Eye,  which  being  in  trurh  per- 
ceived by  feeling,  do  neverthelefs  lo  mix 
themfelves  as  it  were,  with  the  Ideas  of 
Sight,  that  we  can  fcarce  think  but  they 
appertain  to  that  Senfe.  Again,  the  Ideas 
of  Sight  enter  into  the  Mind,  feveral  at 
once  more  diftind  and  anmingled,  than  is 
ufual  in  the  other  Senfes  befide  the 
Touch.  Sounds,  for  example,  perceived 
at  the  fame  Inftant,  are  apt  to  coalefce, 
if  I  may  fo  fay,  into  one  Sound:  But  we 
can  perceive  at  the  fame  time  great  va- 
A  a  :^  riety 
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riety  of  vlfible  Objeds,  very  feparate  and 
diftinft  from  each  other.     Now  tangible 
Extenfion  being  made  up  of  feveral  diftindt 
coexiftent   parts,    we   may  hence  gather 
another  Reafon,    that  may  difpofe  us  to 
imagine  a  Likenefs  or  Analogy  between 
the  imimediate  Objeds  of  Sight  and  Touch. 
But  nothing,  certainly,   doth  more  con- 
tribute to  blend  and  confound  them  toge- 
ther, than  the  ftrid  and  clofe  Connexion 
they  have  with  each  other.     We  cannot 
open  our  Eyes,  but  the  Ideas  of  Diftance, 
Bodies,  and  tangible  Figures  are  fuggefted 
by  them.     So  Iwift  and  fudden,  and  un- 
perceived  is  the  Tranfition  from  vifible  to 
tangible  Ideas,  that  we  can  fcarce  forbear 
thinking  them  equally  the  immediate  Ob- 
jed  of  Vifion. 

CXLVI.  The  Prejudice,  which  is 
grounded  on  thefe,  and  whatever  other 
Caufes  may  be  affigned  thereof,  flicks 
fo  faft,  that  it  is  impoffible  without  ob- 
ftinate  Striving,  and  Labour  of  the 
Mind,  to  get  intirely  clear  of  it.  But 
then  the  Reludancy  we  find,  in  rejeding 
any  Opinion,  can  be  no  Argument  of  its 
Truth,  to  whoever  confiders  what  has 
been  already  fliewn,    with  regard  to   the 
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Prejudices  we  entertain  concerning  the 
Diflance,  Magnitude,  and  Situation  of  Ob- 
jects ;  Prejudices  fo  familiar  to  our  Minds, 
fo  confirmed  and  inveterate,  as  they  will 
hardly  give  way  to  the  clearcfl  Demon- 
ftration. 

CXLVII.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  we 
may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  proper  Ob- 
jeds  of  Vifion  conflitute  an  univerfal  Lan- 
guage of  the  Author  of  Nature,  whereby 
we  are  inftruded  how  to  regulate  our 
Adions,  in  order  to  attain  thofe  things, 
that  are  neceffary  to  the  Prefervation  and 
Well-being  of  our  Bodies,  as  alfo  to  avoid 
whatever  may  be  hurtful  and  deftrudive 
of  them.  It  is  by  their  Information  that 
we  are  principally  guided  in  all  the 
Tranfadions  and  Concerns  of  Life.  And 
the  manner  wherein  they  fignify,  and 
mark  unto  us  the  Objeds  which  are  at  a 
Diftance,  is  the  fame  with  that  of  Lan- 
guages and  Signs  of  Humane  Appoint- 
ment ;  which  do  not  fuggeft  the  things 
fignified,  by  any  Likenefs  or  Identity  of 
Nature,  but  only  by  an  habitual  Con- 
nexion, that  Experience  has  made  us  to 
obferve  between  them. 
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CXLVIII.  Suppofe  one  who  had  always 
continued  Blind,  be  told  by  his  Guide,  that 
atre^'  he  has  advanced  fo  many  Steps,  he 
{h?A\  come  to  t!  e  Prink  of  a  Precipice,  or 
be  ftopt  by  a  Wall ;  muft  not  this  to  him 
feem  very  adminible  and  furprizing?  He 
cannot  conceive  how  it  is  poffible  for 
Mortals  to  frame  fuch  Predidions  as  thefe, 
which  to  hini  would  feem  as  ftrange  an4 
unaccountable,  as  Prophefy  doth  to  others. 
Even  they  who  are  bleffed  with  the  vifive 
Faculty^  may  (though  Familiarity  make 
it  lefs  obferved)  find  therein  fufficient 
Caufe  of  Admiration.  The  wonderful  Art 
and  Contrivance  wherewith  it  is  adjufted 
to  thofe  Ends  and  Purpofes  for  which  it 
was  apparently  defigned,  the  vafl  Extent, 
Number,  and  Variety  of  Objefts  that  are 
at  once  with  fo  much  Eafe,  and  Quick- 
nefs,  and  Pleafure  fuggefted  by  it :  All 
thefe  afford  Subject  for  much  and  pleafing 
Speculation,  and  niay,  if  any  thing,  give 
us  fome  Glimmering,  analogous Praenotion 
of  Things,  which  are  placed  beyond  the 
certain  Difcovery  and  Comprehenfion  of 
our  prefent  State. 

CXLIX.  I  do  not  defign  to  trouble  my 
felf  with  drawing  Corollaries,  from  the 
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Doarine  I  have  hitherto  laid  down. 
If  it  bears  the  Teft,  others  may,  lo  far 
as  they  fhall  think  convenient,  employ 
their  Thoughts  in  extending  it  fluther, 
and  applying  it  to  whatever  Purpofes  it 
may  be  fublervient  to :  Only,  I  cannot 
forbear  making  fome  Inquiry  concerning 
th,e  Objeft  of  Geometry,  which  the  Sub- 
jedt  we  have  been  upon  doth  naturally 
lead  one  to.  We  have  (liewn  there  is  no 
fuch  Idea  as  that  of  Extenfion  in  Abftraft, 
and  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  lenfibls 
Extenfion  and  Figures,  which  are  mtirely 
diftinft  and  heterogeneous  from  each  o- 
ther.  Now,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  whicn 
of  thefe  is  the  Objed  of  Geometry. 

CL.  Some  things  there  are,  which  at 
firft  fight  incline  one  to  think  Geometry 
converfant  about  vifible  Extenfion.  The 
conllant  Ufe  of  the  Eyes,  both  in  the 
praaical  and  fpeculative  Parts  of  that 
Science  doth  very  much  induce  us  there- 
to. It  would,  without  doubt,  leem  odd 
to  a  Mathematician  to  go  about  to  con- 
vince him,  the  Diagrams  he  faw  upon 
Paper  were  not  the  Figures,  or  even  the 
Likenefs  of  the  Figures,  which  make  the 
Subiea:  of  the  Demonfti-ation.  1  he  coin 
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trary  being  held  an  unqueftionable  Truth, 
not  anly  by  Mathematicians,  but  alfo  by 
thofe  who  apply  themfelves  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  Study  of  Logick;  I  mean, 
who  confider  the  Nature  of  Science,  Cer- 
tainty, and  Demonftration :  It  being  by 
them  afligned  as  one  Reafon,  of  the  ex- 
traordinary Clearnefs  and  Evidence  of 
Geometry,  that  in  this  Science  the  Rea- 
fonings  are  free  from  thofe  Inconveniences, 
which  attend  the  Ufe  of  arbitrary  Signs, 
the  very  Ideas  themfelves  being  copied  out, 
and  expofed  to  View  upon  Paper.  But,  by 
the  bye,  how  well  this  agrees  with  what 
they  likewife  affert  of  abftradl  Ideas,  be- 
ing the  Object  of  Geometrical  Demonftra- 
tion, I  leave  to  be  confidered. 

CLL  To  come  to  a  P^efolution  in  this 
Point,  we  need  only  obferve  what  hath 
been  faid  in  Sect.  LIX.  LX.  LXI. 
where  it  is  fhewn  that  vifible  Exteniions 
in  themfelves  are  little  regarded,  and  have 
no  fettled  determinate  Greatncfs,  and  that 
Men  meafure  altogether,  by  the  Applica- 
tion of  tangible  Extenfion  to  tangible 
,  Extenfion.  All  which  makes  it  evident, 
that  vifible  ExtenfiOii  and  Figures  are  not 
the  Objefl:  of  Geometry. 
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CLII.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  vifible 
Figures  are  of  the  fame  Ufe  in  Geome- 
try, that  Words  are:  and  the  one  may  as 
well  be  accounted  the  Objedl  of  that  Sci- 
ence, as  the  other  ;  neither  of  them  being 
otherwife  concerned  therein,  than  as  they 
reprefent  or  fuggeft  to  the  Mind  the  par- 
ticular tangible  Figures  connected  with 
them.  There  is  indeed  this  Difference  be- 
tween the  Signification  of  tangible  Fi- 
gures by  vifible  Figures,  and  of  Ideas  by 
Words:  That  whereas  the  latter  is  varia- 
ble and  uncertain,  depending  altogether 
on  the  arbitrary  Appointment  of  Men, 
the  former  is  fixed,  and  immutably  the 
fame  in  all  Times  and  Places.  A  vifible 
Square,  for  Infi:ance,  fuggefl:s  to  the  Mind 
the  fame  tangible  Figure  in  Europe^  that 
it  doth  in  America.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
Voice  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  which 
fpeaks  to  our  Eyes,  is  not  liable  to  that 
Mifinterpretation  and  Ambiguity,  that 
Languages  of  Humane  Contrivance  are  un- 
avoidably fubjed:  to. 

CLIII.  Though  what  has  beenfaid  may 
fufiice  tofliew  what  ought  to  be  determined, 
with  relation  to  the  Objed:  of  Geometry ; 
I  ihall  neverthelefs,  for  the  fuller  llluftra- 
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tion  thereof,  confider  the  Cafe  of  an  In- 
telligence, or  unbodied  Spirit,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  fee  perfeftly  well,  /.  e.  to  have 
a  clear  Perception  of  the  proper  and  im- 
mediate Objed:s  of  Sight,  but  to  have  no 
Senfe  of  Touch.  Whether  there  be  any 
fuch  Being  in  Nature  or  no,  is  befide  my 
purpofe  to  inquire.  It  fufficeth,  that  the 
Suppofition  contains  no  Contradidlion  in 
it.  Let  us  now  examine,  what  Proficien- 
cy fuch  a  one  may  be  able  to  make  in 
Geometry.  Which  Speculation  will  lead 
us  more  clearly  to  fee,  whether  the  Ideas 
of  Sight  can  pofiibly  be  the  Objedt  of 
that  Science, 

CLIV.  F/r/?,  then  it  is  certain,  the  a- 
fbrefaid  Intelligence  could  have  no  Idea  of 
a  Solid,  or  Quantity  of  three  Dimenfions, 
which  followeth  from  its  not  having  any 
Idea  of  Diftance.  We  indeed  are  prone  to 
think,  that  we  have  by  Sight  the  Ideas  of 
'  Space  and  Solids,  which  arifeth  from  our 
irnagining  that  we  doi,  ftriftly  fpeaking, 
fee  Diftance,  and  fome  Parts  of  an  Objed: 
at  a  greater  Diftance  than  others  \  which 
hath  been  demonftrated  to  be  the  EiFed:  of 
the  Experience  we  have  had,  what  Ideas 
of  Touch  are  connected  with  fuch  and  fuch 
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Ideas  attending  Vifion :  But  the  Intelli- 
gence here  fpoken  of  is  fuppofed  to  have 
no  Experience  of  Touch.  He  would  not, 
therefore,  judge  as  we  dp,  nor  have  any 
Idea  of  Diftance,  Outnefs,  or  Prpfundity, 
nor  confequently  of  Space  or  Body,  either 
immediately  or  by  Suggeftion.  Whence 
it  is  plain  he  can  have  no  Notion  of  thofe 
Parts  of  Geometry,  which  relate  to  the 
Menfyration  of  Solids,  and  their  convex 
or  concave  Surfaces,  and  contemplate 
the  Properties  of  Lines  generated  by  the 
Sedion  of  a  Solid.  The  conceiving  of 
any  Part  whereof,  is  beyond  the  Reach  of 
his  Faculties. 

CLV.  Farther,  he  cannot  comprehend 
the  Manner  wherein  Geometers  defcribe.a 
right  Line  or  Circle  -,  the  Rule  and  Com- 
pafs  with  their  Ufe,  being  things  of  which 
it  is  impoffible  he  fhould  have  any  No- 
tion :  Nor  is  it  an  eafier  matter  for  him 
to  conceive  the  placing  of  one  Plain  or 
Angle  on  another,  in  order  to  prove  their 
Equality:  Since  that  fuppofeth  fome  Idea 
of  Diftance,  or  external  Space.  All  which 
makes  it  evident,  our  pure  Intelligence 
could  neyer  attain  to  know  fo  much  as 
the  firft  Elen;icnts  of  plain    Geometry, 
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And  perhaps,  upon  a  nice  Inquiry,  It 
will  be  found,  he  cannot  even  have  an 
Idea  of  plain  Figures  any  more  than  he 
can  of  Solids;  fince  fome  Idea  of  Di- 
ftance  is  necefTary,  to  form  the  Idea  of  a 
Geometrical  Plain,  as  will  appear  to  who- 
ever fliall  refled:  a  little  on  it. 

CLVI.  All  that  is  properly  perceived 
by  the  vifive  Faculty,  amounts  to  no 
more  than  Colours  with  their  Variations, 
and  different  Proportions  of  Light  and 
Shade:  .But,  the  perpetual  Mutability, 
and  Fleetingnefs  of  thofe  immediate  Ob- 
jedls  of  Sight,  render  them  incapable  of 
being  managed  after  the  manner  of  Geo- 
metrical Figures;  nor  is  it  in  any  Degree 
ufeful  that  they  fhould.  It  is  true,  there 
are  divers  of  them  perceived  at  once; 
and  more  of  fome,  and  lefs  of  others : 
But  accurately  to  compute  their  Magni- 
tude, and  affign  precife  determinate  Pro- 
portions, between  things  fo  variable  and 
inconftant,  if  we  fuppofe  it  poflible  to  be 
done,  muft  yet  be  a  very  trifling  and  in- 
fignificant  Labour. 

CLVII.  I  muftconfefs.  Men  are  tempt- 
ed to  think  that  flat  or  plain  Figures  are 
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immediateObjeds  of  Sight,  though  they  ac- 
knowledge Solids  are  not.  And  this  Opinion 
is  grounded  on  what  is  obferved  in  paint- 
ing, wherein  (it  feems)  the  Ideas  im- 
mediately imprinted  on  the  Mind,  are 
only  of  Plains  varioufly  coloured,  which 
by  a  fudden  Adl  of  the  Judgment  are 
changed  into  Solids:  But,  with  a  little 
Attention  we  ihall  find  the  Plains  here 
mentioned,  as  the  immediate  Objeds  of 
Sight,  are  not  vifible  but  tangible  Plains. 
For  when  we  fay  that  Pidlures  are  Plains : 
we  mean  thereby,  that  they  appear  to  the 
Touch  fmooth  and  uniform.  But  then 
this  Smoothnefs  and  Uniformity,  or,  in 
other  Words,  this  Plainnefs  of  the  Pidure, 
is  not  perceived  immediately  by  Vifion: 
For  it  appeareth  to  the  Eye  various  and 
multiform. 

CLVIII.  From  all  which  we  may  con- 
clude, that  Plains  are  no  more  the  imme* 
diate  Objedl  of  Sight  than  Solids.  What 
we  ftridly  fee  are  not  Solids,  nor  yet 
Plains  varioufly  coloured :  they  are  only 
diverfity  of  Colours.  And  fome  of  thefe 
fuggeft  to  the  Mind  Solids,  and  others 
plain  Figures 5  juft  as  they  have  been  ex- 
perienced to  be  connected  with  the  one,  or 
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the  other:  So  that  we  fee  Plains,  in  the 
fame  way  that  we  fee  Solids  >  both  being 
equally  fuggefted  by  the  immediate  Objed:s 
of  Sight,  which  accordingly  are  them- 
felves  denominated  Plains  and  Solids :  But 
though  they  are  called  by  the  fame 
Names,  with  the  things  marked  by  them, 
they  are  neverthelefs  of  a  Nature  intirely 
diffcrentj  as  hath  been  demonftrated. 

CLIX.  What  hath  been  faid  is,  if  I 
miftake  not,  fufficient  to  decide  the  Que- 
flion  we  propofed  to  examine,  concern- 
ing the  Ability  of  a  pure  Spirit,  fuch  as 
we  have  defcribed,  to  know  Geometry :  It 
is,  indeed,  no  eafy  Matter  for  us  to  enter 
precifely  into  the  Thoughts  of  fuch  an 
Intelligence;  becaufe  we  cannot,  without 
great  Pains,  cleverly  feparate  and  difm- 
tangle  in  our  Thoughts  the  proper  Ob- 
jeds  of  Sight  from  thofe  of  Touch  which 
are  connefted  with  them.  This,  indeed,  in 
a  compleat  Degree,  feems  fcarce  poffible 
to  be  performed:  Which  will  not  feem 
ftrange  to  us,  if  we  confider  how  hard  it 
is,  fur  any  one  to  hear  the  Words  of  his 
Native  Language  pronounced  in  his  Ears 
without  underftanding  them.  Though  he 
endeavour  to  difunite  the  Meaning  Irom 
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the  Sound,  it  will  neverthelefs  intrude 
into  his  Thoughts,  and  he  (hall  find  ic 
extreme  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to 
put  himfelf  exadly  in  the  Pofture  of  a 
Foreigner,  that  never  learned  the  Lan- 
guage, fo  as  to  be  affcded  barely  with  the 
Sounds  themfelves,  and  not  perceive  the 
Signification  annexed  to  them.  By  this 
time^  I  fuppofe,  it  is  clear  that  neither 
Abftrad:,  nor  vifible  Extenfion  makes  the 
Objedl  of  Geometry ,  the  not  difcerning 
of  which  may  perhaps,  have  created  fome 
Difficulty  and  ufelefs  Labour  in  Mathe- 
matics. 
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